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TO 

MICHAEL DAVITT, 

iPottttcal CDonbiet, ^ottlanl^ iPri$(on, GnglanD. 

Sra, ' 

The painfal position which you occupy to-day and the story 
of your eventful career have so deeply touched the sympathies of 
your race, that each bolt grating in its iron fastenings, each insult 
given you by your contumelious gaolers, tortures as much your 
country's spirit as your own. 

It is true, the lot of him who would attempt to improve the social 
or political status of Ireland's unhappy children is not unfrequently 
far from desirable. His every act hedged round by misrepresenta- 
tion, his good name sullied by calumny, and his liberty jeopardised 
by unscrupulous foes, are among the principal ingredients in the 
patriot's cup of bitterness. 

Of these consequences you have drunk to the dregs ; but, sustained 
by that high strength of purpose, you grappled with a mighty insti- 
tution — Landlordism — and, Samson-like, bore it down, though it 
involved you in its ruins. 

Standing among these ruins to-day, and tracing with perhaps an 
inadequate pen the ills and sufferings Of the Lazarus of the world — 
the Irish agricultural labourer — ^I am borne away in spirit to 
another land, where, in the Bastile of your country's oppressor, you 
now lie, working out a felon's doom, pronounced by prejudice and 
suggested by tyranny. 

Noble Felon ! with the fire of past events yet burning, and my 
pen dipped deep into the bosom of that spirit of which you are the 
embodiment, allow me to dedicate the story of **Unclb Pat's 
Cabin " to your enduring memory, and subscribe myself 

Your respectful admirer, 

WILLIAM C. UPTON. 

Ardaghf Co. Limerick^ 
Feb. IWi, 1882. 



PREFACE. 



The lovers of sensational literature and the students of 
tlie romantic character may feel somewhat disappointed 
in the reading of these pages. 

Around the life and social position of the Irish agri- 
cultural labourer there is very little romance. His life is 
one continued struggle against adversity, and his social 
lot is the lowest in civilised society. Around human 
beings of such a standing it would be almost needless, 
for the purposes for which these pages are written, to 
weave the web of fiction. Truth requires no word-paint- 
ing; and, in the Author's desire to teU briefly the story of 
*' Uncle Pat's Cabin," the gloss and descriptive colour- 
ing may be found wanting. 

To such readers, then, it may be fairly presumed this 
work which now finds its way before the public may 
hold few attractions. But when one considers the stem 
reaKties of every-day life and the ferocity of our 
common nature, whether illustrated in the pages of 
" Uncle Pat's Cabin," or in the pages of more preten- 
tious works, the reader can arrive at no other conclusion 
but that the exhibitions of life are all the same, and 
that nature's ferocity is as irreclaimable as ever. 

Since the earliest ages, man has oppressed his fellow- 
man. He has loaded his brother's limbs with iron, 
and pierced his flesh with steel. He has drugged the 
cup of friendship with poison, and with the dagger of 
the moral assassin he has stabbed the reputation of the 
humble. 

Such is he who stands the frontispiece of progress 
to-day, and such is his brother who in every land bends. 
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nay reels, under difficulties cunningly devised for his 
destruction. 

To say so much without notably mentioning the case 
of the Irish Agricultural Labourer would be simply a 
denial of the object for which these pages are written. 
Behold him either in his blighted youth struggling 
to sustain his humble household with his vital powers 
almost exhausted, or sitting in his miserable abode 
after depositing the trifling price of his hard day's toil 
on the lap of his patient partner looking into the future 
with the eyes of despair. It is he alone can justly 
exclaim with the weeping prophet, " Whose sorrows aref 
like xinto mine?" 

The writer of this story of Irish Life is not so 
sanguine of success as to expect his humble efforts will 
be productive of the desired results, but if in the 
slightest degree they may contribute to the calling of 
public attention to the miseries produced by the position 
the Agricultural Labourer is reduced to, then the 
object of the writer will be accomplished. 

Of the many and serious drawbacks there are to this 
as a work of literary significance, no one is more con- 
scious than the Author, who, in his zeal to befriend 
suffering humanity, forgets the lines which hem in his 
own social position and attempts to scale the grand and 
dazzling heights of literature, in order that the ear of an 
oblivious world may hear a portion at least of the 
miseries of the Irish Agricultural Labourer. For this 
purpose the present story is written, and if it fails to 
amuse, it is hoped it will not fail to instruct. 

All the facts relative to the labourer in these pages 
can be vouched for ; and when the time will come that 
remedial legislation and the franchise will protect the 
Irish farm labourer, men will be found to blush for the 
fate of many a Pat M'Mahon. 
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UNCLE PAT^S CABIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

AFFSOACHINa BT7IN. 

" Manj and sharp the numerous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselres 

Regret, remorse, and shame ; 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn." 

'* Oh ! heavens, where at all will I shtop P I'm nearly 
mad with some desperate feeling that's dhriving me asthray 
altogether. God ! don't blame me ; shure we might as 
well be murdhered as to be evicted, and evicted I know 
we'll be to-morrow. How can any man have his sinses 
at all, at all, and to think himself and his family will be 
so soon flung out on the roadside ? Oh ! flung out athout 
a hapenny, afther all his throuble, and his father^s and 
grandfather's throuble. Oh ! wish, oh ! wish, oh ! wish. 
I won't sthand it. I'll never lave myself be evicted 
from the farum that we reclaimed from the wild, naked 
mountain, I don't care what'll become of me. Oh ! 
my poor wife and childhre, what'll ye do athout house or 
home now ? Misther Fakenham will make beggars of ye at 
lasht, on account of two years' rint ; and wan of them is 
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paid since lie disthrained me. Oh ! no, 1 won't ever stliand 
' it, while I have a hand above on me. . By heavens, I won't 
lave him." 

Such were the broken, vehement exclamations of David 
M'Mahon on the night preceding his eviction from his 
home in Gk)urbawn, in December, 1863 ; and the peasant's 
wild soliloquy might be heard by any person passing on 
the public road, which connects Charleville with Newcastle 
West. 

The night was dark, and the winds soughing through 
the tall poplars that skirted his farmstead gave to every 
word a melancholy tone and interest. The rains swept 
down from the west across the hills with that peculiar 
fury, so well known to those who dwell beneath that ram- 
part of hills dividing Limerick from Cork and Kerry. But 
the peasant heeded not the rage of the elements, heeded 
not the storm and rain that were mercilessly pelting him. 

Unmindful of himself, all that troubled that passionate 
man was the safety of his sickly wife and eight children. 
The love he bore those dear ones was of that lofty character 
in which self is quite forgotten. The one object for which 
he had toiled through life was to make them happy. And 
now, when the lord of the soil denies him a home on its 
surface, and the Lord of the elements hurls down on him 
sheets of hail and rain, yet his thoughts and words concern 
them alone. 

Above the howling of the storm a voice is heard crying 
out, " Davey, Uavey, where are you ?" 

*' Here, EUen," is Davey's prompt reply, and he is joined 
by a female, whose form in the gloom of the night seems 
emaciated ; there is a ghastly look of some terrible anxiety 
on her pale countenance, which, united with a natural deli- 
cacy, gives her the semblance of a being lately risen from 
the grave. Nature no longer can stand this strain on her 
declining energies ; she falls into the arms of Davey, who 
is brought back at once to the stem realities of human life 
by the presence, in such a state, of the partner of thirteen 
years of his joys and sorrows. He folds the almost uncon- 
scious form of his wife to his bosom with all the 
tenderness of affection, mingled with sorrow. He looks 
down on her rigid countenance, and the long-suppressed 
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tears break forUi, and as they flow over her pale, deep- 
lined features, they ease the angry storm raging in his 
breast. 

She breathes, and soon, in suppressed accents, she 
whispers : " Oh ! Davey, you were out so long we did not 
know where you were gone to ; and as it was so far gone 
in the night, and the praties being a long time boiled, we 
began to get troubled. Kathleen went over to her Uncle Pat's 
to see were you there, and then up to Tom Cassidy's, and 
not finding you in either place, I came out to the stile 
getting into the Bawn, when I heard your voice above the 
howling of the storm. Oh ! Davey, come in out of this 
place ; 1*11 get cold out here at this hour of the night, and 
the children are crying after us ; — oh ! for the love of Ood 
come home." 

Davey M'Mahon paused, and in that pause there burst 
forth again another flood of tears, which his wife wiped 
away from his cheeks with her apron. 

"Ah! Ellen, don't mind thim," he said; "those tears 
wouldn't come only for thinking of you and the childhre. It 
is for ye those tears flow — ^ye, who are to feel all the bit- 
themess of want and misery for the f uthur. As for me, I 
feel myself f orshed on by some saycret feeling I cannot 
masther, and where it will lade me I don't know. On to- 
morrow night where will we be ? — ^not undher our own roof, 
but undher some other's — as outcashts, as beggars, looking 
for our lodgings. But as for me, I know what I will do. 
Good God ! to think of a poor man and his family to be 
turned out of house and home in the middle of winther, with 
a handful of craythurs about him ! Ah ! I know what I will 
do," and, lifting up his eyes and face towards heaven, he 
appeared as if registering an oath of desperate revenge. 

"Oh! Davey, for God's sake," said his wife, "if you 
value me and your young, helpless family, harbour no evil 
designs against any man ; that would be sure to bring 
down upon you and us terrible and eternal consequences. 
Do not despair ; place aU your reliance now on Him who 
alone can give and alone can take away. Our landlord 
may evict us here below, but from heaven he cannot evict 
us. Thank God we have not wronged him, and if we are 
turned out itself, we can face the world with a dear con- 
science." 
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A silence ensnes. Who can paint the awful struggle 
that is taking place within that man's breast. His own in- 
nate passion kindled into flame by the action of laws 
which, we are told, are the appendages of the freest con- 
stitution on earth: and here they are illustrated^ The 
action of those laws transforms that man, full of the finest 
and tenderest qualities, into a reckless being, caring not 
for his own life if he could only bring down to a bloody 
grave a fellow-mortal. And why ? Because for the sake 
of meeting his own reckless expenditure, or of gratifying 
the hunger of some landgrabber, that fellow mortal avails 
himself of this brutal law for the ruin of this unfortunate 
peasant. 

When strong, passionate men are thus pitted against 
each other, on one side all the selfishness in man's nature 
concentrated to satisfy some capricious end, or to add a few 
more sovereigns to a bank account ; and, on the other, an 
industrious tenant, driven mad at the prospect of being 
turned out of his home and farm, where his father and 
grandfather lived, and made doubly sacred by their industry 
and sweat, who can be surprised if terrible results would 
follow? In such positions, to-night, the'; landlord and 
tenant of Gourbawn are placed; and, alas! innumerable 
are the bloody stains on the records of our country which 
can be traced to men so placed. But, thank Q-od, there is 
one near Davey M'Mahon dearer to him than all others, and 
by her soothing influence he is won to the side of virtue. 
** Oome in, Davey, darling ; the children are crying ; they 
are calling us ; don't you hear 'em?" entreats his wife. 

A pause ensues, and in that pause he hears the cries of 
his youngest child — a boy — and, taking his wife's hand in 
his, they slowly retrace their steps homewards. 

Sadly havetheyretumed to thecold, cheerlesshearth, whose 
dying embers shed a ghastly light over the face and form of 
Davey M'Mahon, as he stands with his prattling little boy 
on his arms, a noble-looking wreck of the man he once was. 
What would strike an observer most would be his tall, 
muscular-looking frame now gaunt — very gaunt — ^but a 
calm is restored to his impressive countenance, and every 
word he speaks breathes resignation. 

Think not, reader, now that the threshold of this dejected 
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man's home is crossed, that we are about to dwell on the de- 
scription of the ruin and desolation whichreign in the interior 
of his abode. , There must be a limit. &ere is a look 
of resigned den)air stamped on every countenance. Hope 
seems to have fled, and the language of the human tongue 
is powerless to express it, and &e sympathy of the human 
mmd is powerless to comprehend it ; so the yeil of friendly 
interyention must be thrown over the interior of this ruined 
home and the cheerless supper Dayey M'Mahon and his 
family now sit down to. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AN IRISH EMIGBAST. 

'* I'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary, kind and true, 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 

In the land I'm going to ; 
Tbey say there's bread and work for all. 

That tbe sun shines always there ; 
But I'll not forget Old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair." 

Mrs. Duffbbin. 

GoUEBAWN this night (the night after the eviction of 
Davey M^Mahon and his family) looks really a deserted 
place. There are no lights in the windows, no smoke 
issues from the strong stone chimney rising aboye the 
thatch. There are no signs of life there except the faithful 
watch- dog, which seems to view everyone with peculiar 
distrust. All is now as if the Angel of Death swept 
over the once happy home and left it tenantless, £reless, 
cheerless. 

Pat M'Mahon's humble homestead is not so. Some little 
girls are about the doorway, bearing in between them some 
trifling articles of furniture, and depositing them with care 
in the vacant places prepared for them. 

An aged and venerable woman directs the proceedings, 
who is by the youngsters called grandmother, and who is 
reaUy so, being mother of David and Pat M^Mahon, and 
general superintendent of this household. There is an ex- 
pression of grief on her wrinkled features as she views each 
article of wreckage as it enters, and many are her *^ och- 
hones " as she looks down towards the flreplace at her 
visibly consumptive daughter-in-law, sitting pensive and 
melancholy. 



Two men also might he seen atandin^ on the load out- 
side the door, to whom Pat speaks bnthttle ; perhaps there 
is some significance in the welcome he gaye them at first, 
when thej entered his house or cafain (for it was eridently 
one of those houses that saw better times, but now fast 
going to ruin). " Oh ! if we had green rushes we would 
throw them under je're feet,"* (and Pat was, figuratiyely 
speaking, correct, in thus using the old saw). Tet it was 
not to visit Pat they came just now ; no, they simply 
dropped in to see how his brother Dayey was composing 
himself in his altered position. They seemed to have a 
fellow-feeling for Dayey, who was a fanner like them- 
selves ; but Pat was only a poor labourer, the drud^ of 
everybody, who was able to pay for his labour the miserable 
pittance that is considered sufficient for one of his social 
standing. 

It is almost needless to mention these Cassidys at all 
just now, for it is an undisputed fact that relationship of 
blood does not always produce genuine friendship; and 
many a comparative stranger loosed on that eviction to- 
day who felt more keenly for that mined man than did 
these two men — ^his cousins — who now saunter leisurely 
homewards, after bidding him '' good-night,*' and promis- 
ing soon to come and see him again. 

" Come, now, cluldhre," said old Mrs. M'Mahon, or 
granny, as the children call her; *' Pm shure ye're tired ; 
come in now to the praties ; ye're mother has 'em biled, and 
bad luck to him that turned ye away from ye're own 
table." 

" Oh ! wisha, don't curse him, anyway, granny, but let 
CK>d do as He thinks best Himself," said Ellen M'Mahon. 

** You're right, Ellen," said Pat ; " but if I curshed any 
man, it is the landgrabber Pd curse, for there would never 
be an iviction if there wasn't a grabber to take the place 
agin." 

'' That's thme for yon, Pat, about the grabber," said his 
mother ; '' an', sure, I saw it every day, since I was the 
heighth of the table." 

Davey M'Mahon did not participate in this conversation. 

* An ironical way of welcoming people who visit seldom. 
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The fearful thought occupied his, mind that someone was 
at the bottom of his eviction : perhaps it might be Tom 
Cassidy after all ; but it was hard to suspect him, he had 
been such a friend on every occasion for the last two years. 
And with this thought before him he ate his supper in 
silence, not once even joining in the occasional conversations 
that cropped up during the meal. 

The first sad supper is eaten, and as Ellen M'Mahon 
turns away from the table the tears are seen coursing down 
her pale, sickly cheeks. She thought she would be able to 
bear up better ; but the scene around her is too painful, and 
she yields to the soothing influence of tears. She is glad 
to see her husband bear up so well, as he rocks his little 
son to sleep. She gently removes the sleeping child to 
where she has fixed up her bed in the lower end of the 
dark kitchen, and soon deposits the rest of her nodding 
children in the same place, and returned to her seat beside 
the hearth. The old granny, too, went early to bed, in 
keeping with her age and now exhausted system. 

Before a blazing fire and a clean hearth there sat down 
Pat and Davey M'Mahon and his wife. Their altered 
circumstances demanded of them the most serious con- 
sideration, for they thought there yet might be some chance 
of escape from the almost certain ruin that stared them. 
And, besides, there is a magical feeling of relief derived 
from the society of those who can enter into our sorrows, 
and the exposal of tliem to the friendly eye is like the sub- 
mitting of a wound to a surgeon. 

So felt each one of this sore-tried group — for Pat 
M'Mahon, too, had his secret grief. He at last broke the 
silence : 

" Davey, how much rint did you owe Pakenham?" 

With a sigh of relief, Davey replied : ** I owed two years 
rint, but my effects made wan ; so that 'tis for th'other 
year's rint he ivicted me." 

''Did you owe any arrears at all, Davey ?" again in- 
quired Pat. 

"No." 

" Well, that puzzhles me ; why any landlord would turn 
out a tinant who was always so puncthal, because you owed 
him wan year's rint, and supposing you owed him some 
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arrears through a bad year or two, maybe you could bring 
it up in another year that would be good. Now, isn't Mr. 
Pakenham a quare man, that wouldn't recollect that 
nothing could be saved this year, 'twas so wet ; but, Davey, 
you may be sure there is some landgrabber at the bottom 
of this. There is a fact shtanding in my mind, though 
whin I alluded to it before, you got vext to me, and we fell 
out about it, and now agin I say, our cousin — ^Tom Cassidy 
— ^has a hand in your desthruction." 

There was a certain amount of colour in this charge 
against the indiyidual referred to that left yery little doubt 
upon their minds ; but Davey, always more or less a sceptic 
when men's good acts were imputed to bad motives, now 
inquired, ''What manes have you for judging that way, 
Pat r 

*• Quite aisy," said Pat. " This time last year, when the 
County Club hounds wor here, I notished Mr. Pakenham 
and Tom Cassidy looking afther your boimds. I didn't 
expect he knew Tom at ail, but you know it isn't for his 
innocence he is called the ' Bouchal,' and the Bouchal could 
come around a cleverer man than Frederick Pakenham. 
Taking that into account, and his fl;reat f rindship since thin 
for you — his great desire to be linding you money, I'm 
shure at great intheresht, too — ^besides securing you in those 
damn loan offices, all his intentions wor to swamp you, so 
that you couldn't ever recover yourself, and that in the ind 
you would be ivicted. Cut that down off ov me (putting 
up one of his fingers to his ear), but, Tom, the Bouchal's 
land will be soon jiced to yours. Little you know of the 
pasht, and the great tindency there is of late years to 
weed out the small farming classes of the counthry that 
the landlord's rint might be more secure from the big 
^azier as the tinant. May that day soon come when the 
landlords will curse that they ever consphired againsht the 
small farmers and turned the counthry that God made for 
min to live on into the home of the fat sheep and bullock." 

A fervent *' Amen" was the reply from the little audience, 
who were silent during Pat's discourse. 

It seemed to give wonderful relief to Davey, who adnutted 
at last that he credited Pat's system of reasoning. He 
knew, to his cost, how much money was due of him, '' up 
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and down," and many a time, he admitted, he could have 
done without various sums of money he had borrowed from 
the ** Bouchal," who was clever enough to have all the 
bills he was security for redeemed a short time before the 
eviction. 

But it was now too late for recovering himself. He saw 
clearly the slimy character of his cousin, who had even 
hunted him to his miserable refuge— his brother Pat's 
cabin — to make sure that the last blow was effectual for the 
ruin of himself and his family. 

It was not solely to mourn over the past that they sat 
down. There was a future before them, and what were 
they to do ? Surely they were not to remain as they were. 
In Mrs. M^Mahon's mind there was constant dread that 
if her husband were to remain in the country he would 
surely destroy either Tom Gassidy or the landlord; and for 
the purpose of preventing that terrible crime she proposed 
that Davey might go to America ; he could, after a little 
while, send for herself and the children. 

The proposal was accepted by the men, but there was 
that dreadful civil war yet raging between the Northern 
and Southern States of the Union, which was paralysing 
every arm of industry within its range ; and wnat a mis- 
fortune it would be to them if he did not get employment. 

Yet Davey longed, too, to be away, anywhere, anywhere, 
that the burning recollection of his ruin would be eased ; 
and well did Pat know how his mind was endeavouring to 
grasp some tangible idea on which he could base future 
plans of action, when he said : ** You needn't be indhread, 
I)avey, that Ellen and the childhre will be athout a home 
until you can sind for 'em ; they will oanly be company 
to us here ; small as the house is, there is room enough for 
the whole of us, and, in any case, they won't be hungry 
while I can get a day's work." 

** Ah ! Pat, that would be intirely too much to expect 
in these times, whin there ishn't a sthroke of work to be 
got, and everything is rating so high. But times musht 
come very hard on me if I can't help ye ; so, in the name 
of God, undher the circumshtances, I suppose it is the besht 
thing I can do, and lave my poor wife and childhre in your 
hands, and in the hands of God." 
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There is samething really heroic in the demeanour of 
that delicate voman, who hears nnmoyed these words of 
separation pronounced by her husband, and though she 
did not farther partidpate in their plans than her first sug- 
gestion — that of emigrating — ^yet she drank deep into her 
soul every word uttered by them. 

And now, when she hears the final sentence, a strange 
calmness settles oyer her pale features, and aToice within her 
repeats again the words of separation. Yes, now at last, her 
heart is impervious to sorrow, the trembling chord of con- 
scious existence is too much strained : it has lost the powers 
of reaction, and joy and sorrow touch it, causing the same 
vibration. 

And you, David Mlfahon, who are now busying your- 
self placing a few tiifles together for your journey, do you 
calculate on again embracing in this world the declining 
being who assists you ? If you do, you will be disappointed. 

Those streams that were joined thirteen years ago in 
holy Matrimony are now to be separated by the ruthless 
eatih-hunger of the landgrabber, and the embarrassments 
and the caprice of the landlord, nerer more to flow again 
together in this world. And you, aged and generous 
labourer, haye you calculated on the burden your brotherly 
affection is about to place on your shoulders ? No, you 
did not ; and may God aasiBt you in the noble work of charity 
you now undertake. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A VISIT TO PAKRNHAM HALL. 

'* Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward, 
Thou little Taliant — great in yillainy — 
Thou erer strong upon the strongest side, 
Thou Fortune's champion that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is hj, 
To teach thee safety.*' 

Shakespbakb. 

Faeenhah Hall is one of the many mansions throughout 
Ireland that evidently saw better days. It stands in the centre 
of a lovely countiy, havine for its background the wild and 
romantic Galtees ; while nere and there on its front the 
land rises into gracefully-shaped knolls, decked in their hues 
of eternal green, or dressed in the various shades of decay- 
ing nature, the vast plain being handsomely interspersed 
with trees and shrubberies. 

One might judge, on looking at Pakenham Hall, that the 
architect who planned it held in his mind's eye the character 
of its neighbours ; and to construct a residence in Tipperary 
for one who held a large portion of its confiscated soil the 
work should be based on defensive lines. 

The openings for the windows, though being lofty and 
in keeping with the two-storied structure they were to 
illuminate, were well guarded with iron railings, and had 
heavily-mullioned oaken frames. The sashes also were 
in like proportions. Pakenham Hall was, in fact, at 
one time fairly impregnable, but now the inevitable laws 
of nature were telling fast on the decaying timbers of both 
hall-door and windows. 

In the interior of this mansion everything looked well- 
kept ; for, turning on either hand off its spacious hall and 
entering parlour or drawingroom, one woiild be struck by 
the richness and variety of its surroundings. 
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From the walls were suBpended the faded portraits of the 
elder Pakenhams, dressed in dyil and miUtaiy costoma 
Landscape paintings of pretty woodland scenery were sus- 
pended at intervals, and profuse drapery half concealed the 
odious-looking windows, allowing the dim light to stream 
in through its folds on Ihe dark mahogany furniture. 

The decorations of the hall revealed the peculiar social 
traits of the proprietor's character, for from its walls hung 
pictures representing "Moving incidents by flood and field," 
and from a rack was suspended the huntsman's horn, the 
sounds of which often woke up the slimihering genius of the 
Galtees. 

Such is a brief sketch — ^though perhaps an imperfect one 
—of this mansion, as far as a stranger may be permitted to 
see, without being considered curious ; but, judging from 
the evident comfort of the parlour and drawingroom, the 
hand of care was yet making good fight against the steady 
advance of external decay. 

The proprietor of this mansion — Frederick Pakenham 
Esquire — ^was long inheritor of the broad acres of his an- 
cestors ; but, consequent on a life of unwedded joys and 
intoxicating pleasures, his acres and his wealth dwindled 
down to their present proportions before he married the 
amiable and benevolent lady who is now mistress of Paken- 
ham Hall. 

Mr. Pakenham, though considered deep in financial 
difficulties, was not reckoned amongst the worst of men. 
He was notorious for his political faith. His ideas in 
that direction were entirely antagonistic to those of the 
people ; and so they should be ; for was he not the hereditary 
possessor of a name and lineage which for them were f uU 
of painful memories ? and now, after the lapse of many 
years, there was no blending of national characteristics — 
no harmony between the hot impulsive people of Tipperary 
and Mr. Pakenham. Tet, notwithstanding this political 
alienation, there was nothing interposing between them 
to mar their social relations. 

The day to which this chapter relates was in November, 
1861, and on that day Mr. Pakenham might be seen issuing 
from his hall- door to give a general look about the premises 
adjoining his mansion. He was always very careful of hia 
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movements and words, holding as a wise saying, *' Stones 
have eyes as well as ears;" and to watch him on this day 
he must be followed from his hall-door around to the dog- 
kennel, and then into the kitchen-garden, next out towards 
a by-road leading into the rere of his mansion, where he 
accosted a tall, thin, dark-visaged man. There was some- 
thing repelling in the stranger, he moved so stealthily, and 
it seemed natural to him ; and yet there was an in- 
nocence in his look which surely was not at home there. 
Altogether, he was a man whose appearance cannot easily 
be forgotten. Mr. Pakenham regarded the stranger for a 
moment, and even before the ordinary salute could be 
given by one to the other, he asked, in an authoritative 
tone, " Who are you? — what do you want here ?*' 

"Your honour, sir, I am wan of the Oassidys from 
Gourbawn, and my name is Tom," replied the stranger, 
taking o£P his hat and standing bareheaded, which is a sure 
sign that the hatless man is a spiritless slave. 

*' Well, Cassidy, so you are from Gourbawn. Do you 
know a tenant of mine there — ^his name is M'Mahon ? How 
is he getting along ?" 

" Your honour, sir, Davey M'Mahon is a hard-working 
man, I go bail, but he spends a lot of his time readin' the 
papers." 

" What papers does he read ?" again inquired Mr. Paken- 
ham. 

** Your honour, sir (and still hatless), he gets the Irish 
People and the Irishman,*' replied the Bouchal. 

**0h! that's enough ioT me. I got a letter sometime 
ago from some friend warning me against him, that he was 
reading those bloody Fenian papers that are disseminating 
the seeds of treason and rebellion through the country ; I 
will not allow a scoundrel like him to remain on my pro- 
perty," says Mr. Pakenham. 

** Oh ! that would be too bad, your honour, sir (and still 
hatless), to turn out the poor oanshugh of a man ; though, 
indeed, your honour, sir, he is making a poor hand of the 
farum, and it would be jesht as well for him to be over in 
America for himself, where he can have plinty of thim 
papers to read. Besides, your honour, sir, I was tould 
privately that he is a Head Genther among the Feeneens." 
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This inf ormatiou was giYen with that peculiar zeal and 
fervour so common among all cut-throats who want to im- 
press their patrons with a sense of their importance and 
power. 

"By heavens! I will evict that fellow, and give his 
place to some neighbour of his whose politics will give me 
no trouble, and who will give me a substantial fine," yelled 
out Kr. Pakenham, whose temper was now completely 
raised to "red heat/' forgetful of his old caution that 
" Stones have eyes as well as ears." 

"Your honour, sir, my land is convaynient to Davey 
M'Mahon, and if the place is going at all I will give you all 
you want for it ; and, indeed, your honour needn't fear that 
I have any politics at all ; you can inquire of the police at 
BaUytemple, who do be often at the house with me. Be- 
sides, I think, 'tis my duty to tell 'em all I know about these 
fellows. Shure, your honour, I sinds 'em manure for their 
haggart every year, and I sinds 'em butther and eggs and 
turf ; oh ! b'leive me, your honour, they can give you a good 
characther of me." 

This long-winded reply of Tom Cassidy, who felt a pride 
in being able, truly and honestly, to give such a real, life- 
like picture of himself, so satisfied Mr. Pakenham, the 
words being much in keeping with the man's exterior 
characteristics, that he replied : " Very good, Cassidy, very 
good, Cassidy. You may now go your way, but be sure let 
the police know all about those fellows, and you may also be 
sure M'Mahon will not long be my tenant ; just as soon as 
he has not the rent for me, then out he goes. Oh ! by the 
way, Cassidy, I shall be up in that direction with the 
County Limerick Club hounds pretty soon, and shall see 
you on the question then. Good-day, Cassidy." 

•* Good-day to your honour, sir, and may your honour 
live long over us;" and, turning away, he slowly drew his 
hat on his degraded head, and trudged his way onto Limerick 
Junction, after committing an act hideous in all its pro- 
portions, though it is only of a piece with the style of 
calumny and treachery usually practised by the character 
Tom Cassidy represents — the landgrabber. 

With his usual hang-dog gait, Tom walked leisurely on 
towurds the railway station, thanking God for the bright 
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idea — that of writing the private letter to Mr. Fakenham, 
which roused in a slumbering way all the dormant qualities 
of the landlord autocrat against the most industrious and 
most inoffensive tenant in all Gourbawn. 

As time wore on it saw Tom and Davey the best of 
neighbours. They were together going to Mass, together 
at fair and market ; in the public-house they were together, 
at the bank together ; in fact, they were scarcely ever apart, 
and some of the neighbours remarked how well Davey 
M'Mahon was coming on; he had more pocket-money 
than usual, and his farming business was more exten- 
sive. But all did not think it was the direct result of 
thrift, and among the latter was his poor labouring brother 
Pat. 

There is a singular amount of penetration among the un- 
educated people that enables them often to probe through 
the secret machinations of the double-dealer, even though 
his plans were hatched deep in the bowels of darkness and 
secrecy. And there were some persons in Gourbawn who 
did not believe in the stability of David M*Mahon's pros- 
perity or in the sincerity of Tom Cassidy's friendship. Pat 
M'Mahon ventured to hint his suspicions to his brother, 
but hot words occurred between them, and a falling-out was 
the result. 

In the course of the following winter the County Limerick 
Club met at Lord Muskerry's Castle at Springfield, and, in 
the language of the lovers of the sport, '* there was a large 
meet of the redcoats." Among them, on the back of a noble 
charger, rode Mr. Pakenham. To air appearance, his 
horse could cross a fence with any at the ** Meet " ; but, in- 
deed, its rider looked a sorry representative of his class. 
He might have been some time ago better able to bear 
himself master of the brute, but to-day, from his nervous 
disposition and tell-tale hue of his face, especially his nose, 
it was evident that the flask by his side was conveyed 
oftener to his lips than was necessary. 

Beynard was at last unearthed — the huntsman's horn 
and the crying hounds announced it — and away sped the 
high-mettled horses and riders in pursuit, but not accom- 
panied by Mr. Pakenham, who rode leisurely away looking 
for gaps and easy ways ; for well he knows Reynard wiU 
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torn tip again at the " oover " conyenient to Gburbawn. 
Mr. Fakennam rode towards that place, and met, apparently 
by accident, TomCassidy, with some of the hunt-loving com- 
munity, from whom Mr. Pakenham wanted to know the easi- 
est route across the country, which would make his ride less 
liable to friction with Mother Earth. Of course, most obliging 
Tom Gassidy led '' His Honour " in such a way as to go 
around by the bounds of Dayey M'Mahon's farm, keeping 
away from the following crowd. 

It was observed they spoke rather friendly, and looked 
in the direction of Oassidy's house with something of more 
closeness than was necessaiy for a huntsman looking for 
gaps ; while Pat M'Mahon following endeavoured to catch 
some expression on which to hook the suspicions of his 
mind, but could find none. The huntsman and his guide 
soon parted, leaving fatal suspicions on Pat's mind for his 
brother's security in Gk)urbawn. 

The sun had set behind the brown cap of Eooska ; night 
had embraced the sleeping world in its arms. The morning 
dawned soon again, and her beams lit up a solicitor's 
office in Newcastle West, where Tom Cassidy, Mr. Paken- 
ham, and a solicitor sat poring over a lease of land, which 
much concerned the happiness of Davey M'Mahon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LANDOBABBER. 

*' Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authoritj, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heoren 
As make the angels weep." 

Shakkspearb. 

After some prolonged scrutiny of the document before 
them, Mr. Pakenham raised his head, and said: '^Gassidy, 
now that we see our way clearly through this business, 
you have given me £300 fine, and 10*. of an increase per 
acre for M*Mahon's place, and I have given you a lease to 
that effect. You will always find in me a landlord who 
knows how to encourage deserving tenants, if it be not 
their own fault. You will have more ground, you may be 
sure, if these times continue ; but you will always observe I 
am one of those men who demand and must receive implicit 
obedience from my tenants, punctuality in the paying of 
their rents, and a proper respect for my person. So you 
will recollect how we stand towards each other.'* 

** Your honour, sir, you may be sure I won't ever forget 
your kindness towards me and my family, at any rate ; may 
God reward you for it. It is you that is the kind-hearted 
gintleman ; and as far as my characther towards my supay- 
riors go, you can ashk Misther Logan there and he can 
tell you ; and begannys, your honour, sir, I'm not 
fond of going to the coort aither." 

With this concluding observation Tom thought he made 
a great impression in the great man's mind whom he ad- 
dressed, forgetting that people must go to court to assert 
their rights when such a step is necessary, and that the 
fact of going there should not make them odious in any 
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man's eyes; but Tom Oassidy little knew how lie had 
oyershot the mark. 

Mr. Logan, the solicitor above referred to, being busily 
engaged folding up sundry documents and sheets of parch- 
. ment while this conversation was proceeding, on being 
called upon to bear testimony to the truth of Tom Gassidy's 
remarks concerning himself at once came forward. He 
deserves something more than a passing glance, as he 
protrudes his legal phiz. At £rst look he seems to 
be one of those men whom Nature does not intend 
for any special purpose, but whom Fortune made an 
attorney. As he lays down his eye-glass on the table, 
his face can be seen not to lack the ordinary lines of 
intellectual capacity. The eye has a sparkle of its own : 
a cunning is there which it would oe well for Tom 
Oassidy to have observed. But now it is too late. The 
document which that mind has formulated, if tested, con- 
tains sufficient flaws to peril his title to Oourbawn. 

He displays to advantage a heavy black beard and 
mustache, which he is particularly careful of. Taking 
bim on the whole, an observer would expect a great ten- 
dency in his character, to tell the plain truth, unvarnished 
by that legal gloss which lawyers are much jprone to use. 

These qualities in Mr. Logan must be ]udged by his 
advocacy of Tom Oassidy, by whom he has been often em- 
ployed before. 

He says : ** Mr. Pakenham, I know Oassidy a long time 
now, and must say he is a thoroughly decent man. I know 
him most intimately (bein^ his legal adviser). I have never 
known him to wrong any mdividual. Very rarely he goes 
to court with anyone, except those servants and labourers 
of his who, I must say, always get the better of him. 
But there was one case especially : it was about a piece of 
ground — ^foriy perches of bawn, I think — was it, Oassidy?'* 

*' Yes, sir," said Tom, eagerly, expecting something to 
his advantage. 

'*Well, Mr. Pakenham," continued Mr. Logan, "the 
labourer to whom it was let agreed to pay £3 for it. The 
year came wet, and the potatoes got black ; so, eventually, 
the labourer said he comd not pay such an enormous rent 
for ground ho had nothing by. He offered half the rent 
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to this honest man here. He had to bring the scoundrel 
before the barrister, and we got a decree against the f ellowi 
with costs." 

*' Mr. Logan, tell me, seriously, do you mean to say 
Cassidy charged this defaulting labourer at the rate of 
£12 per acre for ground for wmch he is paying, perhaps, 
only £1 ?" questioned Mr. Pakenham. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Logan ; ** it seems so." 

''By the taw, Cassidy,'' said Mr. Pakenham, turning 
towards that individual, '' I am sorry now we closed our 
bargain so soon. You have my ground entirely too cheap, 
I should make more of it at that rate! £12 per acre! 
Whew ! " 

" Ah ! you see, your honour, sir, the ground I gev was 
far and away betther ground than any of Davey 
M'Mahon's," said the ''Bouchal," endeavouring to defend 
him self. 

'' Ko, no ; there is not a perch of your groimd as good 
as any of mine. And imagine to charge at the rate of £12 
for it!" was the quick retort of Mr. Pakenham. 

Such was the perspicuity of this model of legal know- 
ledge when called upon to plead in the interest of his client, 
to run his plea in such a groove as to show him up as a 
rackrenter as well as a landgrabber. 

''Well, now, Cassidy," said Mr. Pakenham, " of course 
I do not want to prescribe to you the way you are to 
manage your ground, but you must observe the conditions 
on wMch you hold my ground from me, especially regard- 
ing these labourers. There is a clause in your lease for- 
bidding you to build a residence for one of diese labourers 
under a penalty of £100, or even to let them a plot, except 
in conacre. Li fact they do not want ground at all ; what 
suits them is plenty of work, and when they are idle they 
can go into the House. What a nuisance they are in the 
country, with their large families." 

*' Your honour, sir, you see there is a part of my land 
that wants to be dhrained and reclaimed, and so I had to 
set a field to nine of these labourers, whose care and manure 
could make the worsht ground good. You needn't fear 
I'd be the man to give away one foot of my ground to any 
wan of 'em." 
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Oh ! I see, I see," said Mr. Pakenham, " you did not 
intend giving it permanently to them. The law entitles 
me to build labourers' residences, and give suitable allot- 
ments with them, for the proper cultivation of the farm, 
but you see our plan is to get them off the land altogether, 
and send them into the towns and villages, so that, accord- 
ing to the present system of ratine, the landlords and the 
farmers would not have to pay for their support to the 
Union. Cassidy, you farmers ought to study how to effectu- 
ally get rid of these labourers. You know you could lay 
out your farms in such a way as not to require labour at 
all. In fact, you could4et all your land out in grass, and 
in harvest time you could cut and save your hay with 
machineiy. It is the interest of the farmers, Cassidy. Is 
it not, Mr. Logan ?" 

With one voice the attorney and landgrab^er agreed 
that such was the only way to get rid of this pauper incubus 
on the land, to make room for cattle, wnich, in their 
opinion, were far more valuable to the nation at large than 
those ruined and valueless mortals. Such, in effect, were 
the joint expressions of Mr. Fakenham's listeners. 

The evening wore on pleasantly, and many rich things 
were said by each one in his turn. But Mr. Fakenham 
invariably inclined towards the ''Bouchal's" method of 
letting land. 

At last, after a lengthened laugh, Mr. Fakenham ad- 
mitted that he was indeed taken in, which occasioned 
another fit of laughter ; and then the landlord bade his 
future tenant good-evening, and the door of the attorney's 
office separatcMi them. 

Now go your way, Tom Cassidy, rejoicing; you have 
played your cards well, and won. For you the sun of 
prosperity is in the ascendant, and it matters not that your 
success has been bought by the ruin of year kinsman, 
whose wife and children are soon to be flung helpless 
waifs on the Ocean of Life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

all's well that ends well. 

'* The angry word luppressed, the taunting thought ; 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife, 
Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the Urge aggregate or little things : 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend. 
The almost sacred joys of home depend." 

Hannah Morb. 

The homes of rich and poor are all equally sacred to their 
respective inmates. There is a secret sweetness conveyed to 
the father's heart, when he, on his return home, is met at 
the door by some favourite child, lisping " Welcome" to 
him. There is always a kind of harmony in existence, 
even when the social characteristics of the human beings 
thus connected together, are revolting to our common 
nature ; and as Tom Cassidy crosses his own threshold, 
bearing a little female child in his arms, he feels all the 
happiness of a father. He has a wife, too, who ardently 
longs to see him ; she knows the mission he was on, and 
she is anxious to know its result. 

*' Welcome home, Tom," is the kind greeting of Mrs. 
Cassidy. 

" Thanky, Norry," cries Tom. 

" Well, what's the news in town ?" 

" Oh ! very good news," is Tom's evasive reply ; for, 
with his usual caution, he does not mean to gratify her 
curiosity yet awhile, but asks, ** What about the spuds *' 
(meaning potatoes). 

To which his wife replies : " Wait for um now, as hungry 
as you are.'* 

" What about a bit of mate, Norry," inquires the tena- 
cious Tom. 
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"Oyeh, doye hear him, boys? isn't this afasht day, 
man ; — didn*t you hear the priesht last Sunday saying it ? 
and if you want mate, you musht wait till Sunday for it. 
I'll make a dhrop o'dip for you ; that will do good enough." 
'' Sure, Norry, isn*t it a fasht day on grase as well as on 
mate, if it is a fasht day at all ?" still argues Tom. 

" Now, Tom Cassidy,*' says his wife, with emphasis, ** ever 
since you began to expect Davey M'Mahon's ground 
there is nothing but mate in your mouth. You are 
beginning to be as exthrayagant as Mr. Fakenham 
himself." 

With such occasional tiffs was the time spent in Tom's 
house, keeping up a f usilade of peevish disorder. 

Supper, wiUi the luxury of the ** dip" (a compound made 
of flour and dripping) was at last served up to him, and 
after it being disposed of came the breaking of the glad 
news. 

"Well, Norry, and faith, I oughtn't tell it now aither ; — ^I 
have the groimd at lasht." 

" Thanks be to God, Tom, have you ? Oh ! we are 
made for ever ! How much flne did you pay ?" ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Gassidy. 

" Well, not too much," replied Tom : ** only £300 fine, 
and 10s. an acre of a rise on the rint." 

** Yerra, Tom, a toemachj where did you get that much 
money ?" inquired the calculating wife, as she laid her two 
hands clasped on the table. 

'* Sure I ruz it in the bank, on good security," was Tom's 
answer. 

'' But see what an awful lot of intheresht we'll have to 
pay, besides the awful rint/' again considered Mrs. Cassidy. 

*' Yerra, you oanshuch of a woman, can't we get young 
Tom married in a few years' time, and his f orthun will pay 
off the bank ?'' said Tom. 

" But what way would you pay it, if butther and cattle 
didn't always carry the good priises they do now; how 
could you pay the intheresht thin?" questioned the far- 
seeing wife. 

** I'll tell you what I could do in that case," said Tom ; " I 
could thransfer my title over on Tomeen, and then lave the 
securities to pay the bank.," 
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This triumphant mounting of the difficulty staggered 
Mrs. Gassidy's conclusions. At last she said : ''That would 
be a heynous sin, you know, Tom ; and you couldn't expect 
luck with the money." 

'' I don*t care ; the law allows me, and 1*11 take th' ad- 
vantage of it ; bigger min than me does it," was the con- 
scientious reply Tom Cassidy cared to give his wife, and 
with a satisfied air, he threw one leg over the knee of the 
other, and pulling out bis pipe soon reddened it. His cares, 
his conscience, and his crimes were all forgotten in each 
curling wreath of smoke, much to the chagrin of inquisi- 
tive A&s. Cassidy. 

At last she considered, that as she should recognise ac- 
complished facts she ought to loam all the particulars ; so 
she asked : '* How did I^. Logan spake for you, Tom ?'' 

** Oh ! bad luck to him and all the Logans of his breed. 
When I appaled to him for a characther, what did he do 
but dhraw down what I charged the labourers for the 
bawn. Oh ! let me alone ; he desthroyed me altogether,*' 
Tom vexatiously replied. 

Mrs. Cassidy, endeavouring still to come at anything 
connected with her husband's interview, inquired further : 
''And what did his honour say thin ?" 

" Yeh, shure, what could he say but compare what I was 
charging for my ground and what he was charging me." 
B'lieve me, it opened his eyes ; I think if we hadn't 
closhed the bargain, I'd hardly get off as chape as I did. 
" And he towld me a whole ragmorole about the labourers 
and how the farmers should thry to get 'em away into 
the towns and villages. It would be a good thing to do ; 
but we want 'em so often, and we can't be running into 
liallytemple every day for a man ; and, b'lieve me, the 
labourers there know how to charge ; besides, we want 'em 
in the neighbourhood, to take our bad ground for a crop 
of praties ; we'd get any money we'd ashk from em. Faith, 
in throth, Misther Pakenham doesn't know how convay- 
nient the labourers are to us." 

. At this juncture, young Tom (or Tomeen, as the father 
affectionately called him) entered the room. Having in- 
herited the principal characteristics of his father, he was at 
all times admitted into the family secrets. There should 
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be no oanoealmenti {hoaglit lus paientSy from one wHo was 
to take such responsibilities on niniy as the management of 
their extensiye f ann. 

To be like the father was no bad recommendation in the 
eyes of the neighbours ; if proficiency in the art of swind- 
ling his servant boys, and servant girls, and defrauding 
his labourers of their hire, required a certificate to recom- 
mend him he could get it at any moment. 

The society of yoimg Tom was much avoided ever mnce 
he first began to move among the boys and girls of his own 
age. The tendencies of h£ base nature were detected, 
and in consequence he was always left to himflelf — a fact 
which he felt, but pretended not to notice. 

Scarcely was young Tom seated, when his mother asked 
him how would he like a farm of ground one of these days. 
He replied : ** I'd like it damn well, intirely. What f ann 
have ye now ?•' 

** Davey M'Mahon's," said the father. 

« And is he broke ?" 

'' Oh ! upon my sowkens. he is a goner ; and we have his 
ground now from the landlord." 

''And where are the M'Mahon's to go now? I suppose 
to America," again inquired Tom, beginning to evince 
some curiosity as to the xdtimate fate of the doomed 
family. 

" Yes," said Mr. Gassidy, " if they are able." 

This intelligence seemed to stun the young fellow. He 
ceased making further inquiries, but hung down his head, 
which his parents attributed to other motives, and not 
imtil some of the youngsters burst into the room did the 
conversation conmience again, which was kept up in various 
keys of disorder, tmtil the hour for going to bed arrived. 
For Tom that hour brought no desire for repose. The 
intelligence about the M*Mahons emigrating upset his 
mind so much that he could not rest. And why ? Was 
he not to be the possessor of their ground as soon as they 
would be evicted r Yes ; but that eldest daughter of Davey 
M'Mahon — Kathleen— occupied a very high place in his 
affections, so high, that not until now did he ever 
dream she had such influence over him. They used 
to go to school together, and she used to play 
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Bometimes with liim. She possessed, even when a child, 
those qualities in a remarkable manner of which he was 
deficient, which made her all the more attractive in his eyes ; 
and now, though not yet past the age of play and simple 
pleasure, the rigid lines of life were already drawn around 
their hearts — around the one by the force of an ayaricious 
nature, and around the other through the treachery of 
the landgrabber, bearing down to misery honest Davey 
MMahon and his family. 

The system of reasoning which young Cassidy indulged 
in that night was quite in keeping with the baseness of 
his character. He found himself restless, sleepless, the 
prey of a passion he little thought he possessed, just then 
(being only fifteen years of age.) He saw the object of his 
thoughts was one of a doomed family, and he the probable 
possessor of their home. What was he to do? Would he 
marry her in a few years ? — he the son of a wealthy man, 
and she the daughter of an evicted tenant farmer. '' Ah ! 
not likely, faith," thought he ; '' there should be some 
money made by the transaction ; and, indeed, he would not 
marry a penniless girL With these conclusions he felt 
satisfied, out more satisfied still as he contemplated the 
allurements he could hold out were the M'Mahons not to 
emigrate. Of course he considered a female's virtue could 
be bartered away for money when she was poor. 

Ah ! young Cassidy, son of a father whose conscience 
never smote him, when working the ruin of some neigh- 
bouring farmer or labourer, now you strike out on the 
path to which such parental training invariably leads. 
Now give full swing to that foul nature you inherit ; let 
it have its way ; you will the sooner arrive at that goal 
where the ruffian and debauchee meet their due reward. 
Now you are restless no more ; the hum of your evil in- 
clinations has lulled you to sleep, to wake only to contem- 
plate completing the ruin your father began. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PLAIN BEASONING. 

** Biches, like iiuiects, while concealed they lie 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly ; 
To whom can riches give repute and trust. 
Content and pleasure, but the good and just ?" 

POPB. 

** Mb. Logan, tell me, what do you think of this Cassidj ; 
tell me, now, candidly, what do you think of him ?" was 
Mr. Pakenham's earnest appeal to the solicitor immediately 
after Tom left the office. 

*' Well, sir, as you have asked me that question, I will 
candidly answer it. That very act of Gassidy's towards the 
labourer which I exposed for you is only a very poor 
illustration of his conduct in general; I know it just 
as well as the priest in the confessional. If you want to 
know any man properly, you must look at his dealings 
with those dependent on him ; and if you want to know 
the farmer properly, you must mark his dealings with his 
labourers. The labourers are a class of men of whom the 
majority were once farmers or the sons of farmers ; but 
through the action of the Land Laws, through the bad 
years of '47 and '48, were compelled to give up their 
farms. More of them, I am sorry to say, were also evicted 
through the connivance of their neighbours : and, indeed, 
the majority of them are worthy of better treatment. 
They are, as a class, very faithful to their employers, 
notwithstanding that a great many of them are to-day 
working on the farms they or their fathers once occupied. 
I fearlessly assert, Mr. Pakenham," said the now honest- 
speaking attorney, ''that from Cassidy's conduct to this 
labourer he must be a bad man in his heart. Imagine 
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it yourself, to compel this poor man to pay at the rate of 
£12 per acre for ground for which Cassidy is paying only a 
guinea, and to bring manure to that ground, a distance 
of two miles, and then give no abatement in the rent when 
the poor man's crop failed." 

" Mr. Logan," inquired Mr. Pakenham, *' Is it a custom- 
ary thing among the farmers to charge so much to these 
labourers ? — for when they want an abatement themselves 
from us they seem to place no value on the ground." 

*' I might say it is customary ; yet there are individuals 
amonff the farming class who do really endeavoiir to make 
their labourers as comfortable as possible. Ah ! I could fill 
volumes for you as to the way these poor men are treated, 
but it would not serve me, or anyone looking for patron- 
age to the landgrabber or big grazier, to say so. But, as 
you asked me to speak candidly, I have done so." 

And proudly did he look at the landlord, to whom every 
word was an awful pronouncement against himself and his 
class, who hold the powers of improving the social position 
of the worst-fed, worst-clad, and worst-housed man in all 
civilized society. 

'* Might I ask you agaiu, Mr. Logan, do you know this 
M^Mahon whom I intend evicting ? He seems not to be 
an industrious tenant." 

** Indeed, I do not know him intimately ; but I knew his 
father well, and never knew anything to his disadvantage. " 

** I am informed this M'Mahon is much given to politics, 
and that he reads extensively those Fenian papers. Do 
you know, Mr. Logan, are these rebellious ideas wide- 
spread in this part of the country ?" 

" I am not aware," said the attorney; "but if your in- 
formant connects M'Mahon with those ideas, I coidd swear 
it has been told you for some ulterior object. In all con- 
fidence, Mr. Pakenham, might I ask you who informed you 
so?" 

" I will tell you — it was Cassidy." 

** Ah 1 I see. The villain intended destroying that 
man's reputation in your eyes, that himself maybe the 
possessor of the farm. It is the usual way with those land- 

frabbers, who are really no good to the country, but will, 
fear, in the end bring ruin on themselves and you." 
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" I fear bo, too," said the landlord ; " but what can we 
do ? Here I am now, for instance. I want money ; I have 
no way to make it but from my property, and one of those 
fellows comes forward, and, as you see, gives me £300 
fine for a farm, and a rise of 10«. in the acre. Do you 
think it is in human nature to refuse ? But from what 
you say, I am really very sorry to be so blinded as I was 
in this case. Is there anything now to be done to avert 
M'Mahon*B ruin? I fear I cannot now withdraw; the 
lease is drawn, and Cassidy holds it/' 

" I fear so, too," said Mr. Logan. "But my advice to 
you is, to be siire that such fellows will not be able to lead 
you into such traps in the future." 

After some further conversation concerning the useful- 
ness of agents in dealing with such subjects, on which Mr. 
Logan laid peculiar emphasis, Mr. Pakenham bade him 
good-bye, and betook himself to the Oourtenay Arms Hotel, 
where he rested for the night. 

Early morning saw him on the way home for Tipperary, 
which he reached after a continuous ride of some hours, 
where he was met by Mrs. Pakenham and his two children, 
who were evidently on the look-out for him. On his 
approach they all ran forward with the kindliest greetings, 
and affectionately kissed him. Many were the questions 
they put to him, and in every particular he had to be 
most minute, especially as to who composed the " meet," 
** Were there many ladies there," " Were there any serious 
falls," and, eventually, ** Who took the brush ?" with 
a whole lot of kindred questions besides, they sauntered 
away leisurely to the mansion. 

Every one of the servants was glad to see him home 
again. The dogs jumped up on him, and all the ** wags" 
of the yard hastened into the kitchen to welcome home 
" the masther." 

The evening was s^ent in a most enjoyable manner by 
Mr. Pakenham and his family. Many subjects were dis- 
cussed by them relative to the sports of the field and the 
many and varied amusements connected with it. 

At length Mrs. Pakenham inquired : •* How did you 
settle with Cassidy ? I have been so uneasy while you 
were away." 
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" Why so, my dear ; have the bailiffs been here since ?" 
was the sweet inquiry of Mr. Fakenham. 

'* They were not. Did you not tell them that you were 
to bring money with you from the County Limerick to pay 
them off?" 

** Yes, I did say so ; and, my dear, I am equal to my 
word, for I have in this purse £300 that Gassidy paid me 
as a fine for M^Mahon's ground, and with it I will pay off 
those damned bills. I hate to owe money to those butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and every devil of a tradesman. My dear, 
I will be no longer in want of money while farmers are so 
willing to take each others ground." 

** Dear me," said Mrs. Pakenham, " are they ? I wonder 
they are not afraid." 

"No," replied Mr. Pakenham; "nothing would make 
them afraid. I gave a lease yesterday to Cassidy, and in 
that lease I bound him down even not to get his son married 
until I liked. He would do anything I would wish in order 
to grab the ground : and why would he not, when he will 
charge the labourers at the rate of £12 per acre for land« 
for which he is to pay me only £1 16«. Imagine that, my 
dear, for rent." 

" Ah 1 do you say so ?'' said Mrs. Pakenham, warmly, 
whose feelings always were in sympathy with that miser- 
able class of men — the labourers. 

'' I do, indeed, upon my honour ; and it is hard to blame 
them ; the labourers are a worthless lot of fellows. Though 
Mr. Logan says the contrary, I do not believe him, nor 
would any other landlord. Imagine all the rates we have 
to pay every year, and one of those fellows cannot be one 
day idle when he must get relief. I do not object at all 
that the farmers would charge them so much ; and I trust 
they will charge them more next year, if they can only get 
them off my property altogether," replied Mr. Pakenham, 
in a rather excited manner, feeling quite aggrieved at the 
prospect of a severe winter. 

" Oh ! shame, Frederick," replied his wife ; " you should 
not speak so harshly of such a hard-working lot of men. 
I hear stories of their trials every day that would terrify 
you. The hardships they endure are astonishing, and yet 
they are so honest, you could leave all your doors unlocked 
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at night and nothing would be stolen from you. I say to 
charge these men such a rent is at once nothine less than 
robbery. And it shows the kind of justice the farmers 
would deal out to the labourers, if they had the power. 
Would not you try to check such extortionate dealings, 
Frederick?" 

•*Ohol me, my dear; I to check Cassidy! Why, that 
would be preposterous. All I care is to get my rent. But 
damn me, if I knew how farmers charge for their ground I 
would charge more, and would get it, too. I have made 
inquiries of the solicitor about this Cassidy, and, from what 
he told me, I judge it was he wrote that private letter I 
got about M*Mahon, in order to come by his ground. But 
now he has the lease and I have the money — what I wanted 
80 badly — jemd, indeed, I will make more by the same 
plan." 

"Now, my dear Fred," pleaded the generous-hearted 
lady, *^ it is a perfect shame for men who have the power 
to see these men half their time idle and starving, their 
only commodity — ^labour — a drug in the market. Could 
not this be turned to the benefit of the nation at large by 
keeping those men employed ? I imagine they could be 
vastly served. If from a farm of forty acres one acre was 
taken and given to a labourer at a fair rent — for on that 
farm a labourer is nearly always requisite — then his un- 
employed time would be spent in his garden. He would 
not be necessitated to apply to your rates for relief, but, 
instead, he would be a ratepayer himself, and, consequently, 
the Union would be self-supporting." 

" Ah ! my dear philanthropist, it is very easy for you to 
reason on this subject, and I daresay it would be easy 
enough for us, the landlords, to reduce your reasoning to 
practice, if we desired. But you see we do not want to do it. 
Those labourers are to the core disaffected towards us and 
the Government, and must be always kept on the lines of 
dependence and destitution, and, if made comfortable, 
might not work at all for the farmers." 

To this defence Mrs. Pakenham replied : " T do not 
believe so ; for, with the possession of a plot of ground 
would creep into the spirit of the labourers an independence 
that would seek by every avenue to elevate itself j and, 
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infitead of having ihem tq-day a class of beggars, you would 
have them a comfortable lot of grateful creatures, loyal and 
true to every institution in the country." 

'' That is enough now, my dear. I confess I am worsted 
in the argument as far as words go. But while I can get 
£300 fine, and lOs, per acre rise on the rental of a farm of 
land, I shall not trouble myself with giving my land to 
labourers." 

This conclusive closing of the argument by Mr. Pakenham 
was sufficient for his docile wife, and the subject was 
allowed to drop, but not without Mrs. Pakenham promising 
to herself to renew it some other time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

▲ STBiLNOE PBES£NT. 

" Iff hardly in a body's power 
To keep at times f rae being sour, 
To see how things are shared, 
How best o' chieb are whiles in want, 
While coufs in countless thousands rant. 
And ken not how to war*t." 

BuRirs. 

The terrible effects of the American Civil War were begin- 
ning to be felt by all circles of commercial society, both in 
England and Ireland, at the time this stoiy opens. In 
fact, England felt it more acutely than Ireland; for towards 
her ports nearly every sail was bent, laden with the produce 
of the Southern Cotton Plantations. 

The effects must have been tremendous in England; for 
while a close blockade cut off those exhaustless resources, 
it crippled her industrial powers to such an extent that the 
charity-box was sent around through impoverished Ireland 
for alms to save the Lancashire weavers from starving. 

When a reverse comes in the financial affairs of the mer- 
chant prince, the world sympathises with him, though 
many a crushing wave of reverses he has dexterously 
avoided by just letting it roll on to another circle in the 
commerdai family, and mus it rolls from one to another until 
it reaches the last and lonely circle — in fact, the basis of 
society, the real producers of wealth — the agricultural 
labourers, where it oreaks like a bolt of lightning, spread- 
ing devastation and misery all around. 

And the world rolls on and laughs, forgetful of the miseries 
its cunning brings on the defenceless victims of every cala- 
mity, on whose brow can be traced the first impression of 
hunger and want, and, true we are to our own inherent 
nature, it is there we look for it first. 

Now the world must pause at the non-arrival of America's 
treasures; it really must sympathise with its golden calves, 
who are threatened with destruction ; let the workers live 
as best they can. 

4 
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With suoh a state of things Pat M'Mahon is found bat- 
tling when he bravely volunteered to take upon himself the 
maintenance of his brother's wife and family ; how he cal- 
culated effecting this at a time of such destitution none could 
see but himself. He held no land, the grazier's farm swept 
nearly all round his house. The cows often eat away the 
thatch off its eaves, and the rain ran down the inside and 
outside of the mud walls, making sure of an early break- 
down. 

Eor this hovel he paid the farmer sixty days' work in the 
year, receiving his dinner each day at any time he was 
called, which was invariably in spring and harvest, when 
labourers received at the rate of 28. per day. With such a 
constant drain on his time, it is no wonder the people 
would be surprised when they heard of the burden Pat 
M^Mahon had undertaken to support. 

It is true, he was one of those men who possessed un- 
yielding courage when a good object was in view. On his 
open, honest face were deeply cut the lines of patience and 
perseverance. Among those facial lines one could trace 
the roots of some very great grief. He had, indeed, his 
share of life's sorrows, but those griefs of his are too 
sacred to be reflected in any other language than that 
bubbling up from the misery itself. 

Further on in these pages Pat M'Mahon will be heard 
telling those miseries that have bound him here to a life of 
seclusion for the last fifteen years. 

One could see at once he was one of those labourers who 
had seen better times. His build was proportionate, and the 
freshness of his features indicated that his youth was spent 
where plenty was at his command ; but for that melancholy 
shade which swept over them so often one would take him 
to be only forty years of age, though now fifty-five. 

With an activity peculiar to this hard- worked class of 
men, Pat rose early on the morning after his brother went 
away to America, and, putting on his old draining-clothes, 
that were covered with mud, he started off to work at a 
place three miles distant from his home. 

He made a very hasty breakfast of bread and coffee : 
milk would be preferable, but it could not be got at that 
season of the year. " But," as Pat would say, *'it is all 
alike to us what saisonit is; we have no chance of a sup for 
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lore or money," in its stead coffee should be used (an ex- 
pensive luxury to the agricultural labourer). 

Pat reached his work in proper time, and entered his 
drain with the rest of the men, there to dig and delve for 
the length of the day, for the miserable sum of Sd. It 
puzzled him to know how Jem Sweeny used to support his 
wife and ei^ht children on that sum, and even he was an 
entire fortnight without any work previous to the present 
job. 

" But," as Jem would say, '^ it was complate want that 
brought me down from Glenihim all the ways to work in 
those inf arnal dhrains ; bad luck to imi, the wet of um will 
kUl me." 

At length the secret of Jem Sweeny*s struggles is brought 
home to Pat ; for he has now a family as large as Jem's to 
provide for. 

The labourers had not long worked when the rain came 
down from the west in perfect torrents, driving them from 
the trenches to the high white-thorn hedges bounding the 
field. They very soon hid themselves away among the 
bushes, where the pitiless rain could not reach them. 

About ten o'clock in the day the employer came along 
He saw the spades were there, the shovels were there, the 
picks were there, but not not the men. " Damn 'em," said 
he, •* where are they gone to ? Shure 'tisn't this dhrop of 
rain that could hunt 'em ; how well I can hould out." 

Ah ! Mr. Pitzpatrick, you don't consider that you are 
after a good warm breakfast, with a waterproof overcoat 
on your back ; well you may, in your own lordly estimation 
of self, compare yourself with yonder weather-bound fugi- 
tives, hid away among the bushes, like so many wild birds 
of the forest. One of them — Tom Harnett — should be to- 
day the occupier of this farm instead of you ; and aU of 
them are your superiors, both in heart and intellect. 

Mr. Pitzpatrick trudged away towards his farm-house, 
muttering something inaudible to those concealed among 
the thickets, while they closely watched his movements. 

AU the workmen were witlun speaking distance of each 
other, and, as the day (in home phraseology) had a mind 
to be wet, the beleaguered labourers thought it just as well 
to have some conversation. 
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Tom Harnett, commencing, said: ''Boys, it is no wond- 
lier we would have wet weather, and to see that bodagh of 
a landgrabber my masther here on my own land by right." 

" Well," replied one of the listeners, " didn't he pay his 
money for it, and wasn't year terum of the place up ?" 

" But I say that isn't thrue," hotly returned Tom. " Our 
terum wasn't up, and if it was up, who built that house 
above, and them out-offices, and who made those splindid 
finces, and is it for a terum of thirty-wan years we built all 
of 'em ? Ko, no ; but our landlord was greedy for the 
money, and Mick Fitzpatrick knew that, ana for seventeen 
years before our laise was up he had given our landlord 
£250 fine for our ground and all our improvements. 
The landlord and ourselves wor the besht of frinds 
always, until that fellow (bad luck to him) came the way. 
That was the way he come by it, and well he knows, though 
I'm in sarvice with him, that I rimimber it for him." 

*' I never heard that before," said he whom Tom ad- 
dressed, being one of those satellites that always hang 
around the rich, and would now wish to soften the fall of 
his patron. 

**Well, know it now," said Tom Harnett, indimantly; 
'' and there is Davey M'Mahon*s plcu3e rumoured to be taken 
already by Tom Cassidy, his coushin ; and I'd swear, too, 
that Tom had something to do with his iviction. The 
counthry is curshed by the likes of thim fellas. They are 
worse than the landlords ; for, you may be shure, the 
landlord won't turn out any tenant if he isn't shure of 
another." 

" Begor, that's thrue for you, Tom Harnett," said Pat, 
beginning to grow a little interested in the debate. 

*' It is thrue for me, to be shure ; and time will tell what 
the landlords and the landgrabbers will bring the counthry 
to. Is it a fact, Pat, that Davey is gone to America P" 

'' It is a fact, Tom," replied Pat ; ''he left my cabin at 
eleven o'clock lasht night." 

<< May the Lord cany him safe across the says," ejacu- 
lated every labourer among the bushes. 

** Did you hear anything," inquired Tom, '' about the 
Bouchal andDavey's place r" 

'' I have suspected it this long time/' said Pat, '' though 
he is our coushin.'' 
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** Oyeh, cousliins how are you," said Tom, with well- 

Eointed emphasis. ""We have lots of coushins, but very few 
rinds ; ana, begor, you would find your coushin to do the 
manesht turn to you that ever you met/' 
^ '' And where is the family now ?" inquired another 
listener. 

" They are all with me," said Pat : " shure, whatever way 
FU pull out, I couldn't lave 'em go into the workhouse." 

"Bravo, Pat," was the encouraging reply of Tom 
Harnett ; ** my father was a guardian of NewcasUe Union in 
the bad times, and I well recollect hearing him say nobody 
ought go inside the front gate for relief; that people wor 
actually stharved there to death, and that people wor buried 
there and not dead at all." 

" Ah !" said Pat, '*it is I could tell ye about that place ; I 
losht my poor wife there in thim times ; that was th' awful 
day to me — ^the day I gev up my place for to get th* outdoor 
relief ; my poor wife men got lonesome and delicate, and I 
was indushed by Kick Cassidy to give up my house and go 
into the Workhouse ; for, he said, she would get better 
thratement there than outside ; but there I was done for." 

It struck Fat's hearers that the conversation was going 
a little too far for Pat's feelings, jud^ng by the huskiness 
of his voice, and recollecting how thoughts of his wife's 
death were eating away his very existence. A well-timed 
observation of Tom's changed the current of their thoughts, 
until, approaching the delicate question again, he asked 
Fat " if Davey had left any manes of support to his wife ?' 

" None whatever ; he hadn't it himself ; even 'twas my 
besht clothes he carried with him," replied Pat, the painful 
admission being evident in his face. 

** Boys, do ye know what I'm going to say, and I'm sure 
ye'll all agree with me: the day has no appearance of 
clearing up, and we can do athout our dinners, as the 
dhrains are too wet to go in 'em agin to-day. Let us all 
sind our dinners off to Mrs. M'Mahon for the childhre, who 
are now thrown on this poor man's airnings for support 
and 'tis God knows when he'll be relieved of 'em." 

Such was the proposal of Tom Harnett, the most practical 
philanthropist of the nineteenth century. In its conception 
most novel, and, looking at it from any standpoint, it re- 
vealed traits of a most noble nature. 
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Fat interposed, as it was intruding on Us domain as pro- 
vider. Yet his interposition was useless. Every man pro- 
nounced at once in favour of Tom's proposal, and with, tears 
in Pat's eyes, he yielded, saying, ** Boys do as ye like ; I 
know ye are sorry for their misforthun'." 

The smartest boy among them was then selected to be 
the bearer of the accummated dinners ; and Tom, after 
cautioning him '' not to let the grass grow imdher his feet," 
bade him run away. 

Furthermore, Tom proposed getting up a " benefit " for 
Mrs. M'Mahon at his house on the next Saturday night, 
at which all the labourers' and farmers' sons and daughters 
would attend, and where a good simi might be realised — an 
idea which was warmly approved of by his listeners. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, on finding everything at his farm-yard 
satisfactory, soon returned to the drains, and still finding 
the labourers absent, he walked towards the white-thorn 
hedge for shelter too. He was surprised to hear a man's 
cough and a noise among the bushes. In a moment more 
Tom Harnett stood before him. 

" Well, Tom," said his master, "where are the min all 
the day ?" 

" Begor, sir, the day kem so damn wet that we couldn't 
hould out, and shure it is our own loss. 

•* It is, an' my loss, too, and if you and thim don't do my 
work I'll get others to do it. Ye are bint on nothing else 
but idling whin I'm not shtanding over ye," said Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, in an angry tone, which tiie labourers heard from 
their hiding-places. 

"I beg pardon, sir," said Tom, now growing passionate 
too ; " we don't be idling behind your back, and as for this 
morning, do you expect we are baishts intirely that we 
could work in the rain we had ? And if at any time you 
think I'm not doing your work honeshtly, give me the sack " 
(meaning discharge). 

** You're a liar," said the well-covered employer; "this 
morning wasn't so wet intirely that min couldn't hould out, 
and, as sure as you are called Tom Harnett, I'll keep this 
day from you at the end of your quarther. It would be 
very well if ye got hire for nothing, but it is aiquil to ye 
though, ye have the rates to fall back on whin ye are idle, 
ye lazy blaggards ye.'" 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick, after delivering himself of this high- 
toned charge, was just going away when Tom Harnett's 
voice again arrested his attention, saying, in a scornful 
manner : 

" Yerra, see here, my daicent man, my name is Tom 
Harnett, no doubt, and what have you to say agin it P 
The Hametts wor known here before you or ere a man of 
your name ; but now every upshtart like you can talk when 
ye hould the homes and f arums of th' ould shtock of the 
counthry. It is aisy for you to talk to the likes of us here, 
because we are aimin' our crusht from you. But rimim- 
ber there are min there among them bushes" (pointing 
towards them) **that would not compare thimselves to you. 
We are min as well as you," said he, shaking his head 
threateningly, ** and if we are poor itself it is ourselves that 
will have to suffer. We can patiently suffer our miseries, but 
we shall never suffer patiently your insults ; and if you 
have a full, hot shtomach and a good coat to your back 
bear 'em, and take care agin how you tetch the feelings 
of a labouring man." 

A general imout of approval rose from amon^ the bushes, 
and rage, and passion were plainly discemiole in Fitz- 
patrick's features as he wisely retreated from the field, 
leaving Tom Harnett and the weather-bound labourers to 
enjoy their victory. 

The morning after Davey M'Mahon's departure for 
America his wife rose early, even earlier than usual. She 
had conveyed her husband a long distance on the road to 
Gharleville, and in parting with him she exhibited again 
her marked stoicism, encouraging him by her calmness, and 
pronouncing words of hope for their evicted family, in the 
step he was taking. At this early hour all her children 
were out of bed, and all, except Kathleen, were making in- 
quiries as to the whereabouts of their father, unconscious 
tiiat there was a warm kiss impressed on their lips, through 
their sleep, by him who was now on his way to America. 

The breakfast was finished about one hour, when they 
were surprised to see Patsey Sullivan enter with a large 
bundle suspended from a stick on his shoulder. 

** Ood bless all here," said he (this being the peasant's 
usual style of salutation.) 
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" And you, too, Patsey," said Mrs. M'Mahon. " Sit down 
and rest," 

Patsey assented, saying, '' Vm sorry, Mrs. M'Malion, to 
see you out of your own nouse and place." 

*' [ndeed I'm sure of that, Patsey, and any one of your 
family would be sorry for me, too, God help me to-day and 
my young childhren." 

** Well, ma'am, it is an awful thing to be turned out ; but 
sure we sdl know what it is. See where we wor dhraining 
to-day ; it is Mick Fitzpatrick's now, though it was Tom 
Harnett's father reclaimed it and built the houses, and see 
he has to put up with it ; but God is good yet." 

** Ah ! that's a fact ; God is good, and I leave all my 
troubles in his hands ; but I wouldn't be much troubled at 
all if Davey could stay at home. I was in dread he'd do 
some harm, and that was the reason I urged him to go to 
America ; I expect he will soon be able to send for us," 
calmly replied Mrs. M'Mahon^ 

After some further conversation on general topics, it was 
quite evident that Patsey SuUivan had something else to 
say, he seemed so embarrassed. At length he said, *' Mrs. 
M*Mahon, I hope you won't be insulted now by this kind 
of a present I have for you. Ail the min decided, as the 
day was turning out wet and the dhrains so full of wather, 
to sind their dinners up to you for the childhre ; of course, 
we all know ye wouldn't require it from any wan if ye 
were left in yeer own place. But, no matther now, the 
winther is long, and it might be sevare, and don't be 
ojQ&nded at what the frinds might do for you ; now don't 
refuse ; the poor min who sint me would do more if they 
could." 

" Well, Patsey, this is awful kind of ye, and I shouldn't 
feel offended at all, but I fear Pat won't like it. Does he 
know it ?" 

''Indeed he does," answered Patsey, '' and said agin it, 
too ; but af ther awhile he consinted to let me go, so make 
your mind aisy about that." 

With a sigh of relief, the broken-hearted woman said, 
"God is good, surely, and who knows but what Mr. 
Pakenham has done to us might be aU for the best yet,'' 

The bundle, on being opened, contained seven bottles of 
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uncoloured coffee (new-milk being one of the principal in- 
gredients in the formation of such, a nourishing drink) and 
seven pieces of bread. Some of them were formed of fine 
Indian-meal and a little flour, which made a very un- 
strengthening mixture, and thb remainder of a very inferior 
quality of flour. The children crowded round to see the 
contents ; Johnny, of course, as a privileged person mounted 
the table to get a better view. The little children were 
delighted at the sight of so much bread, and each one 
desired to get some, which their mother did not refuse. 

**May the Almighty God keep away trouble of every 
kind from the doors of every one of the good poor men who 
have assisted me, and I wouldn't want it if the bad land- 
lord left it to me," said Mrs. M'Mahon, in a most serious, 
thankful manner, at the same time wiping away the tears 
from her eyes. 

The bread began gradually to diminish, and the children, 
feeling thirsty, soon asked for a drink. The contents of a 
bottle was poured out to them in a convenient vessel, and 
the liquid looking so black, they actually paused before 
touching it. At length, one ventured to taste it, then 
another, and then another, retaining the drink in their 
mouths for a while, and each one again in turn discharged 
it out on the floor. 

" Why don't ye drink it, children ?" inquired their mother. 

" We can't ^irink it at all, mamma," said one of them ; 
*' it has a quare taisht ; it isn't coffee at all that was in that 
bottle ; let us throw it out." 

Old Mrs. M'Mahon, who was just rising from bed, called 
out not to do so, as herself and Fat would drink it, they 
being used to it. 

" Oh ! never fear, granny," said her daughter-in-law ; 
and, turning to Patsey, inquired why was it ttiat way ? 

" Yeh, don't you know, ma'am, we can't get a dhrop of 
colouring for our coffee, and thin we musht dhrink it, black 
as it is. The farmers wouldn't sell new-nulk for love or 
money. ^ Every dhrop goes to make the butther. We 
wanted in the harvisht, when we wor mowing, to get new- 
milk for our coffee from ould Fitzpatrick, and he said he 
would rather give us wine; and the same man said when 
we wanted to get sour milk to dhrink, and we splitting 
with the thirst, that he hadn't enough for the pigs and 
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calves. Mrs. M^Mahon, 'tis damn hard for a labourer to 
live alongside wan of these grabbers; they are mane enough 
to do anything ; some of them even go to the landlord, com- 
plaining^ about us, and that their places aren't safe while 
such a bad boy (maning wan of the labourers) is near 'em. 
That is all the landlord wants — the divil sweep 'em out of 
the counthry — ^I ax God's pardon for cursing — and out the 
labourer goes then. So that's the way now for you, and 
God JcnoJcef a deers, 'tis hard to put up with it." 

" Ah ! Patsey," replied Mrs. M'Mahon, ** may God forgive 
'em all. If it ends well it doesn't matter what anyone does 
in this world." 

After some further conversation, Patsey Sullivan bade 
good-day to the household, and hurried on his way home- 
wards. He calculated the men would not go to work, as the 
day was continuing wet Poor, good-natured fellow, how 
grieved he felt for the pale-faced mother of all those child- 
ren ! To his mind, the most agreeable errand he could go 
on would be to relieve the distressed. 

The labourers still remained among the bushes, sheltered 
from the rain, which kept up its continual downpour, and 
still they continued the * * conversation." Irrepressible Tom 
said he would bet any one of them a shilling that Patsey 
was now at his journey's end (a distance of three miles ; 
time, one-quarter of an hour). 

" I wouldn't bet," said his neighbour ; " shura didn't he 
win every race he ever ran." 

" Well, begor, he did," said Tom; *• and 'tisn't that he 
is my sisther's son, he is as good natheredii boy as there 
is in the counthry, and you may be shure his heart is in 
that job to-day." 

" I'm sure of that, too," said Pat, who felt now compelled 
to join in a conversation, which wounded his feelin&;8 a 
little ; '* though I don't like it at all, boys, yet it is good to 
have the f rinds — not those frinds who will know you whin 
you don't want from 'em, but those who will know you 
whin you are poor. But if I got the work, ould as I am, 
I wouldn't be in dhread but I would be able to support 
Davey's family." 

" Now, Pat, don't be vexed to us for what we have done. 
"We know well if you got work you are willing to do it, but 



faith I fear this winther will thry the whole'of us — rm in- 
dhread we will have bad times. "What time, Pat, will 
there be an account now from Davey ?" dexterously added 
Tom, to change the painful thoughts crowding in Pat's 
mind. 

" We expect a letther from him in a month's time ; we 
don't expect at all he'll write from Queenstown," replied 
Pat. 

During the remainder of the wet day Mick Fitzpatrick 
did not intrude on their " conversation." His fat stock 
demanded all his attention, for the fair of Eathkeale was 
approaching, and he intended taking them to it. It was 
of no consequence to him that those human beings, who 
were mainly instrumental in bringing his wet ground to a 
state of cultivation, were hiding yonder among the bushes, 
like hunted beasts of the forest. Yet he considered he was 
not entirely responsible for this ; he was not supposed to 
provide dwellings for his labourers when on his lease was 
a penal clause forbidding him, under a penalty of £100, to 
build one— and, indeed, it did not concern him much either. 
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CHAPTEE vnr. 

THE BEKEFIT. 

" Haste thee, Njmph, and bring with thee 
Jesti and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.'* 

MiLTOK. 

Tbxte to his promise, Tom Harnett, after going home 
from the drains that night, wrote the tickets that were to 
call the benefit party togetiier ; of which the following is a 
copy : — 

** There will be a party held on next Saturday night, at 
Thomas Harnett's house, for the benefit of David Mac- 
Mahon's evicted family, at which your attendance is kindly 
solicited. Contributions to be optional." 

Such was the benefit ticket, of which a large number 
were distributed all round through the country. Every 
person seemed most anxious to render some assistance to 
the evicted family. But it must be remembered that in- 
dependent of this sympathy, the young boys and girls 
around Ballytemple, were very eiager for such a gathering, 
as it gave them an opportunity for indulging in those flir- 
tations so agreeable to them when they meet. 

Saturday night came, and a large number of persons of 
both sexes, and of all ages, met at the appointed rendez- 
vous — Tom Harnett's — according to the invitation of the 
benefit ticket. 

They were all dressed in their best, or Sunday clothes, 
the girls wearing some rich-coloured ribbons around their 
necks ; a brooch of some material like gold, or bog oak, 
fastened at the neck the close-fitting jacket, while a richly 
coloured belt fastened it at the waist. Though their 
dresses were not of home manufacture, yet they were of 
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simple construction, quite unlike the countiy-girrs dress of 
a later period. 

There was a very strong scent of perfumery from dis- 
played pocket handkerchiefs, which would make a stran&;er 
think he was breathing the air around more fashionable 
society. 

On the whole, they were a collection of country people 
whom none need be ashamed of. On their faces were 
written all the eagerness of expectant pleasure, and, as they 
stepped across Tom Harnett's threshold, one could judge at 
once of their ability to enjoy it. 

Tom Harnett's dwelling seemed well prepared for the 
occasion. It was the one in which his present employer 
Michael Fitzpatrick lived, before he built nis new residence, 
and very well adapted it was for the present purpose. 

The interior of the kitchen was heavily hung with laurel 
festoons, particularly around the doors and windows, the 
designs being of rustic order. 

A large iron hoop dressed with laurel also, suspended 
with wire from a central rafter, answered splendidly for 
fixing any number of candles to, and formed a gigantic 
and a novel candelabra for the occasion. 

Tom's wife, with a true knowledge of the needful, had 
deposited early in the evening a large quantity of turf in 
a convenient place near the hearth, with a view of keeping 
her sphere of action in proper working order during the 
night. 

Everything showed preparation on a large and grand 
scale, and that nothing would be left wanting by those 
rude architects to make the benefit for Davey M'Mahon's 
evicted family, if possible, a success. 

The music was supplied by Mick Gogarty, or Mickey 
Oaoch (Windy Mick, as he was familiarly called) ; and it 
was no nickname to call him so, for he often boasted he 
could blow the fiute to pieces. His musical bent was in 
the direction of quick, lively tunes; whether it was for 
love of it, or, from a desire to beat the time of every bar 
with his right foot, remains a secret; but he was very 
anxious to keep away intruders from the rising action of 
that particular foot. He was known at various times to 
cease playing, when by design, or accident, it might be 
displaced. 
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Everything being in order, Mickey was told to "blow 
up " a reel, which ne did, tossing back his head and so- 
lemnly closing his eyes. Then the continuous tap, tap, tap, 
of the foot commenced ; and, the bo o o o from the 
well-stocked air chambers, told no ordinary flute-player's 
energies were now at work. 

At once the floor was covered with boys eager to dance ; 
but as all could not do so at once, some resumed their 
seats again, leaving a sufficient number standing. They, 
in turn, advanced to where the girls sat, each one bowing 
with the utmost gallantry to the girl he wished to dance 
with. 

Immediately aU the dancers were in motion, and, with 
heat and animation kept it up, until the set of mazourkas 
were completed ; then all retired to their seats, except two 
boys and their partners, who were to dance their "jigs," 
meaning an Irish jig, a reel, and slip-jig. 

The retiring boys as they took their seats, placed their 
partners on their knees, and thus commenced the pleasant 
tete-Ortetes, developing before morning into warm courtship. 
This batch being satisfied, an equal number stood up, 
going exactly through the same movements, some with 
more alacrity than others, while Mickey Gaoch's foot kept 
up the continuous tap, tap, tap ; and, the bo, o, o, bursting 
out over the mouth-hole of the flute, told how unweary he 
felt. 

There was sometimes a difference in the terminations of 
the batches ; instead of '^ the jigs," some of them danced 
eight-hand reels, or quadrilles, or waltzes, or some other 
dance that might be considered an equivalent for the sake 
of novelty. 

Many a cheer was given for the successful performance 
of the various difficult feats attendant on good dancing, of 
which there was no lack, nor was Mickey Gaoch forgotten 
in the excitement, for each cheer would be accompanied 
with a " Bravo, Mickey, rise it," to which that individual 
would answer with a louder tap, tap, tap. Thus the time 
was spent until eleven o'clock, when dancing ceased, and 
all were seated, not in the order they were found at first, 
but mingled in the most social disorder. The girls seated 
on the boys' knees ; and vice versa^ with hands about each 
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others' necks, or waists, or locked together in friendly 
clasp ; the girls full of blushes and smiles, and the warm- 
hearted boys full of wit and humour. 

At this time a large tray was borne around to the female 
portion, containing tea in cups, while another followed 
with very delicate cuts of bread. Another tray was im- 
mediately borne around the male portion, containing this 
time not cups of tea, but tumblers of steaming punch, made 
extra strong, of which, each man or boy took one. 

Many toasts were given ; all containing more or less the 
sentiment of ^' success to Davey M'Mahon,'' or '^ bad luck 
to his exterminathors." 

At this juncture, Tom Harnett made his appearance on 
the floor, with a plate in his hand. His presence seemed 
to be the cause of a lull in the fast-rismg language of 
courtship, or the recitals of old men, or women, of '^ the 
pleasures of ould times." Tom taking advantage of it, says, 
*' Ladies and gintlemin, I suppose ye aU know our object 
in assimbling here to-night," and is here answered by 
many voices, saying, " we do, we do," and, " mo gra hUy 
Tom.'* "Well, boys and girls," Tom commenced again, 
" you may say we do ; and, if we could give our heart's 
blood to Davey 's wife and childhre, we'd do it." Again he 
is here interrupted with a voice, saying, ^^Dhar Bhia 
that*s thrue for you Tom." ** But, boys," pursued Tom, " as 
we can't give 'em that, let us give 'em something to help 
'em over the winther; and, here is bad luck to the extermi- 
nathors, and the land-grabbers." At the same time Tom 
deposited half-a-crown on the plate, causing, both by his 
action and words, great enthusiasm among the party. 

Advancing to where there was a little knot of boys and 
girls, at the end of a seat, he commenced the collection, 
calling out the name of each donor, and the contribution, 
as it was deposited on the plate, with the hope of stimula- 
ting the generosity of the contributors. 

Evidently, all are following his example, as they are 
giving half-crowns each, which he endeavours to stop ; whilst 
unobserved, he put a shilling into the hand of his sister's 
son, who now deposited 3«. 6i. on the plate, amidst great 
cheering for the name of Sullivan, the runner. (Patsey 
Sullivan had won some races about this time.) 
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This incident had the desired effect ; for as Tom advanced, 
the sums swelled from 3«. 6d, up to 8 shillings, until, coming 
near to where a little girl sat, he slipped 5« into her hand. 
When her" turn came, 10*. were dropped on the plate ; and 
after a weU-f eigned pause, Tom Harnett announced that 
sum as the generous contribution of Minnie Macarthj, big 
Ned's daughter of Eahagoma. 

The cheers this time were simply deafening ; and, many 
blessings were invoked on big Ned's head, such as, " that 
he mightn't be ever worse." Nor was Minnie forgotten ; 
her looks, her figure, and her general appearance were the 
subject of many encomiums. 

To Tom's evident pleasure, and the pleasure of those 
around him, all the other donations were quite in keeping 
with Minnie Macarthy's, though, not so much, until the 
last was collected, when he announced the collection as 
£15 78 6d, and, adding, ''May God increase goodness to 
ye all, boys and girls. 

The time for this collection took up about one hour, and 
when it was terminated, some proposed singing, while 
others proposed dancing again, which was carried by a 
large majority, much to the delight of a large proportion 
of the boys and girls. 

In the remote districts of Ireland, there is a surprising 
love of amusement among the people, especially dancing ; 
and, for the purpose of instructing them in all its myster- 
ies, masters, or professors (as they love to call themselves) go 
around from place to place, holding schools ; the terms of 
each school being three weeks, unless further prolonged for 
a like period. These professors regard each other with 
such jealousy, that they never lose an opportunity of 
trying to " sack" (defeat) each other, in the art they pro- 
fess. 

The mountains around Ballytemple have been always 
a fruitful field for these professors, of which, at the time 
this story opens, there are two, namely. Professors O'Hagan 
and O'Herlihy. Each one was proud of the significant pre- 
fix " ;" and, their pride was not hid from their pupils, 
especially O'Hagan's, who boasted of " being descended 
from the O'Hagan's of Donegal; chieftains who were well 
remembered in the Black North," and, ** if wan of the ould 
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were O'Hagan's own words. And, for evidence of the su- 
periority of his kindred, pointed out some fast-rising law- 
yers of his name, who were already distinguishing 
themselves. 

At the benefit, this night, these two professors met; 
but, as few knew them personally, they could not be dis- 
tinguished by any alacrity in their movements ; for, like all 
truly great men, their powers were disguised with humility. 
In this case the disguise was very flimsy indeed ; for when 
a partizan of one professor would cry " Bravo," in response 
to some cleverly-cut caper, or some intricate puzzle, the 
looks of the opposite professor would g^ow immediately 
sullen, indicating a desire to contest the honours. At 
this time, when Tom Harnett had sent around another 
steaming timibler of punch, in compliment of the 
''splindid collection," the friendship of the professors and 
their respective backers was very much straiiled. 

It was now two o'clock in ihe night, and the female 
portion was desirous to go home : which movement some 
of the boys prevented, by hiding their cloaks, so as to de- 
tain them for another set. 

Accordingly, a set is prepared, and whether by design 
or accident, O'Hagan and O'Herlihy stand opposite each 
other. Mickey Gaoch giving the music, away they went 
** on the light fantastic toe.'' The professors flin&:ing off all 
restraint, now display their vast scientific knowledge in their 
movements. Every person now stood up around the dancers, 
and every eye followed their graceful attitudes, while 
every now and then the cry of ** Bravo, O'Hagan," or 
"Success, O'Herlihy," would rise from the bystanders, 
with the evident desire of goading on the opposite party to 
the contest. 

The set is over, and the first couple to take the floor 
again to dance their ** jigs" are the professors, with their 
partners; and now the supreme moment arrives to test 
their powers and skill in single contest, which either 
party was desirous for. Mickey, who felt by this time 
his blowing powers very much limited, hinted so to 
Tom Harnett, and added, that he always found a cup 
or two of tay to give him a wondherf ul a'lpply of breath 

5 
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was accordingly invited into an adjacent^room to havd 
some. Being in great favour always with the girls for 
his quaint drolleries, he was hailed by them with cries of 
•• Welcome, Mickey; welcome, Mickey," especially by two 
who sat near a table, on which were placed soilne cups and 
saucers. On his approach, one of them invited him to come 
and sit near her, and, before he could comply, the other girl 
bade him not, but to come near herself. To both he then 
replied ; 

" Wisha, me darlin' girls, I'd like to be convaynient to 
the two of ye ; but as I can't be in two places at the same 
time, like tike blackbird long ago, let the pair of ye come 
over here to me;" and seating himself down at the table, he 
was soon joined by the fair ones. 

"Well, Mickey," said tormentor No. 1, "I suppose you're 
dry ? m fill you a good cup of tea now." 

" Ah ! then, do. Miss, for God knows I badly want it. 
Shure I'm put to the pin of me collar to-night, with the 
whole of 'um ; and the professors are now goin' to dance," 
his eyes glaring with delight at the fast-fifiing cup of tea. 

** Mickey," said tormentor No. 2, "why don't you get 
married ?" 

" Wisha, that's a quare cushtion for a nate little girl like 
you to ax." 

"Let me ax yourself now; why don't you get married? 
What would you say ?" 

" Oh ! Mick, of course, I'd say, it is not my fault ; but 
it is all your fault to have so many nice girls in the country 
cracked.'' 

" Ton me sowl, then, they'll be crackeder before Mick 
Gogarty will marry em," looking his fair questioner 
straight in the face, showing his earnestness, and how little 
he valued his sweethearts. 

The tea being now ready, one of his tormentors told him 
to " help himself," which he proceeded to do with the ut- 
most grace ; and, being reminded by another that " it was 
tae height of vulgcurity to saucer his tay," he proceeded to 
reduce that theory to practice. 

He raised the cup to his lips, and took a long drink ; in 
a moment he laid it hastily down again, yelling out, " 
Lord! I'm scolded/' 
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The girls ootild not conceal their mirth, on the saccess 
of their trap for the flute-player ; they burst out into an 
uproarious flt of laughter, joined in by every one in the 
room. 

At length, after Mickey remained motionless for a while* 
with his head hung down, one of his tormentors inquired 
if his tea was sweet enough ; to which he made no answer. 
Again returning; to Ret some reply from him, another 
tormentor inquired il he'd like more tea, at the same 
time giving him a poke in the ribs. This was too 
much for Mickey's imtated feeling to bear ; so, standing 
up in a rage, he yelled out: "Bad luck to yeerselves and 
yeer tay ; " and so left the room, affording the peasant 
girls plenty of amusement. 

Arriving again in the kitchen he found everyone im- 

Eatient for his advent among them ; and, after watering both 
is flute and his lips, soon struck up the music to the tap, 
tap, tap, of his foot. The professors took the floor, and at 
once O'Hagan called for *' Love among the Boses," which 
Mickey gave, as if his scalded mouth was not burning 
with pain at the time. Away whirled the graceful 
dancers, amidst the wildest commotion among their 
respective backers, each champion in turn receiving special 
praise. 

It would be utterly impossible to picture the excitement, 
both among the actors and the witnesses. Here were two 
men of lathy build, following each other around the floor ; 
and, to a particular note, they prance away, twisting their 
legs together in various ways, flinging them forward in 
various directions, while perspiration issues from every pore, 
and, surrounded by a cheering crowd, who crush each 
other and strain their necks to catch a glimpse of these 
men's fantastic motions. 

The reel is finished, and the professors are still dissatis- 
fied with tne doubtful result, and so are the bystanders, 
until some wag at the rere of the crowd desires to have 
them " mount the table" — ^a practice usually resorted to in 
such cases. 

A table is at once provided, which O'Hagan prepared to 
mount, and as he did, he said, he would lay a £5 note on 
his dancing agin' ere a man in the house, which| ol 
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course, was an indirect way for chaUenging O'Herlihy, who 
replied : 

''I, for wan, don't care to dance agin' ere a man for 
money ; but I'll dance for honour ;" thus evading O'Hagan's 
challenge. 

''Oh," said O'Hagan, ''if you are able, you can earn 
the money as well as th' honour ; and you are always 
boashting you could sack me; but now is your time, 
HerHhy." 

This defiant challenge so worked up the temper of 
O'Hagan's supporters, that the wildest cries of '' Bravo, 
O'Hagan," <' Mo gra hu, O'Hagan," and such expressions 
filled the house. 

O'Herlihy somewhat mortified by this mode of challeng- 
ing, said : " No, Terry, I'm no boasht at all ; of coorse I'm 
not discinded from kings nor chieftains, like more of the 
world ; but I'm an honesht, fair dancer, who doesn't care 
that much (snapping his fingers) for ere a man in the 
house." 

This strong reply gave such courage to O'Herlihy's 
supporters, that O'Hagan and his party felt quite indig- 
nant, especially the proiessor himself, who always resented 
in the strongest manner possible any remark calculated 
to insult the memory of his princely predecessors ; and now 
turning wrathfully on G'Herlihy, said : 

" Yerra, who do you mane to insult, Herlihy (scorning to 
use the Celtic prefix), or who are you at all that you should 
insult ere a limb belonging to wan of th' ould chieftains ? 
Yerra, who the devil knows, but maybe 'tis from the 
banks of the county Clare you kem, with a pin houlding 
you up on your mother's back; — to say you could insult wan 
of the ould O'Hagans. Ah ! f aryah go dhou ; and I wouldn't 
be making a dish-cloth of my tongue with the likes of 
you." 

G'Herlihy, during this rebuke, stood at the other side 
of the table, with folded arms, and his eyes fiashing indig- 
nant fire at his insulting opponent opposite, having a 
strong crowd of followers around him. 

At this juncture, Tom Harnett interfered, and said — 
" Masthers, let ye be cool, I beg of ye ; ye a tiashte shouldn't 
get vexed. Two clever min like ye, that ought be ex- 
amples to the boys and girls of the house. Ah! my 
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shamei professor, (turning to O'Hagan) of course we 9II 
know you ; but supposing Professor O'Herlihy is a 
sthranger here, we all know he is a daicent man. 
Oome^ now, mount the table wan of ye; — and sthnke 
up the music, Mickey." 

This temperate discourse of Tom's had the effect of cool- 
ing down the fast-rising passions of the professors and 
their supporters, and restored order ; after which O'Hagan 
mounted the table; and, as he stood erect and indignant, 
one could see he came prepared for such a contingency. 
He wore on his lower limbs a tight knee-breeches, made 
of some dark-coloured material, which stood in striking con- 
trast with his white vest, developing his splendid propor- 
tions to advantage. And the light slippers he wore rendered 
his movements on the table quite noiseless, except when 
dancing. His general appearance would remind an observer 
of one of those athletes that can be always seen in travel- 
ling circuses^ Nor were the movements he was a professor 
of less difficult in their action. 

Meanwhile, though Mickey was forgotten during this 
wordy battle, he did not forget himself ; for, when Tom 
Harnett ordered In'm to " sthrike up the music," he hastily 
laid aside a large jug of cold water, with which he was 
rinsing his burning mouth, aching with pain. 

The music, the dancing, and the excitement seemed to 
vie with one another in intensity. The splendid figure of 
O'Hagan on the table, full of heat, and perspiration, sway- 
ing to and fro to the sounds of the flute ; now his feet 
locked together ; and again, as quick as lightning, bound- 
ing in the air, was a sight not often witnessed, except on 
such occasions. 

All went on merrily, and many were the cheers given 
for O'Hagan, when at once there was a cessation in the 
music. To the surprise of everybody, Mickey rose to his 
feet, and struck some person near him a violent blow of 
the flute, sending it flying in broken joints over the heads 
of the crowd, and exclaiming, '^ Bad luck to you, you igno- 
rant mohawk ; why did you do that ?'* 

On Mickey beingquestionedby TomHamet as to what had 
happened him, he replied : ''That crookid blagard there had 
(pointing to a yoim^ man who was half crying and laugh- 
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ing) Bhtood on me leg, and med me ehtop. Bad luck to it 
for a shtoiy, I broke me fine Jarmin on account of it. 
Ood ! let wan of ye bring me a dhrink o' wather." 

This appeal caused a general outburst of laugbter from 
the crowd, who by this time had learned all about Mickey's 
mistaken politeness at the tea-table, which, together with 
the present serio-comic incident, was sufficient stimulus 
to laughter. 

O'Hagan, who was yet on the table, dismounted, but 
could not refrain from laughing, too ; and, all the party, 
well pleased with the night's entertainment, soon after 
broke up, and dispersed quietly to their various homes. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

k CHRISTMAS VISITOB. 

< He walked with painful Btoop, as if Ufe made him droop, 
And care had fastened fetters round his feet ; 
He saw no bright blue sky, except what met his eye 
Beflected from the rain-pool in the street , . ,. 
What doth God get from him?— his yery mmd is dim- 
Too weak to love, and too obtuse to fear ; 
Is there glory in his strife, is there meaning in his life- 
Can God hold such a thing-like person dear ?" 

jyABER. 

WiNTEB, with its intense severity, liad already set in— not 
with icicles hanging from his venerable beard, not wiUi 
doud and storm and flakes of beautiful snow, but a cold, 
penetrating wind, laden with hail and sleet, contmuaUy 
blowing from the west with suoh fury that, to those 
" miserables," whose daily bread had to be won in Mick 
Fitzpatrick's drains, or elsewhere, it was all alike whether 
it rained or snowed. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since Davey M'Mahon left 
for America, and, as might be expected, there was no ac- 
count from him. " Shure, it is intirely too soon to hear from 
him yet," Pat would say, by way of consoling Hs sister-in- 
law, who used to send her daughter Kathleen every day to 
the post for any commands that might be there for her. 

It was just Christmas Eve, and the cMldren of the neigh- 
bourhood had been out since morning at the wood for holly 
and laurel to adorn the blessed candles that night. 
Yes, this night Uncle Pat's cabin will be nnusuaUy 
Hghted ; for, with his two candles— one to Hght into the 
world, in a commemorative manner, the Saviour of men ; 
and the other in commemoration of his long-dead wif e ; 
and the two belonging to Mrs. M'Mahon— one for the sacred 
event, and the other for^ her absent husband— the dark, 
damp walls will once again seem bright. 
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Along he road leading from Gonrbawn to the wood a 
number of children might be seen running and screaming 
out, *' Cracked Henry will catch us, Cracked Henry wiU 
catch us;'^ and, scampering away as fast as they can 
they run for shelter towards the cabin. The young 
M'Mahons do not run so fast ; they seem to be acquainted 
with this object of their terror — Cracked Henry — who seems 
to take no notice of them, but limps along, heedless of all 
objects. He is looking towards the ground, and from his 
head hangs down the long matted hair, defying calculation 
when last it was combed. He wears no hat, no coat, no 
shirt; but a coarse bag is thrown over his shoulders, and 
he wears the waist and part of the legs of an old corduroy 
trousers ; this is actually all that covers the entire of Cracked 
Henry's person. His feet are sore and his flesh is dis- 
coloured, bearing evidence of the action of the weather on his 
nakedness. Where he originally came from nobody knew, and 
very few cared to inquire. He is quite harmless ; he speaks 
to very few, and is constantly repeating to himself such 
phrases as, ** We haven't house nor home on account of 'em." 
** Will ye let me pass ?" ** Wisha, a good * sonucher ' (mar- 
riage) to ye and us all." ^* Them damn peelers are running 
after me." He would in a moment, in the most lonely place as 
well as in the most crowded thoroughfare, cry out to some 
imaginary person to pass him, as he never did harm to any 
wan ; and llie wild utterance of his words and his weird 
appearance and frenzied look often caused the well-to-do 
passer-by, seated in and surrounded by luxury, to look 
wonderingly on this demented waif. 

It is no wonder the children were frightened at his ap- 
proach while picking the Christmas evergreens, though 
they knew him perfectly well ; yet they knew him but to 
fear him. Even in their cradles the mention of his name 
would send them frightened to sleep again. The young 
M'Mahons did not fear him so ; for often did he And shelter 
in his wanderings under their father's roof-tree. 

This night, it seems, Cracked Henry was on his way to 
their friendly roof again — alas ! theirs no more — when the 
occurrence related at the wood took place ; and, though 
passing by Pat's cabin, he did not recognise Mrs. M'Mahon 
in the doorway, with her apron to her eyes. But well sh^ 
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knew whither Henry was going, and that door will be 
closed to him to-night for the first time, for Davey 
M *Mahon and his family are houseless too. Cracked Henry 
wanders away, muttering whatever his vacant mind sug- 
gests, and every now and then he stands and utters some 
one of his habitual phrases. He advances in the same 
limping manner by the road that leads to his favourite 
haunt. It is a good distance by that way, but distance is 
nothing in the vacancy of that mind, which notices neither 
day nor night, neither sun, nor moon, nor star. Yet he 
exhibits a strange imperviousness of feeling, for he heeds 
not the howling wind nor seemd to feel the sharp stones 
that wound his naked feet. 

At last he reached the old welcome spot. He goes up to 
the door; the faithful dog is there ; but every object is dim 
and shadowy in the declining light. The dog wags his 
tail and jumps up on him, licking his sunken features, and 
giving every token of intense delight. They recognise 
each other: and well they ought, for they often shared Davey 
M'Mahon's corner together. The latch is now raised by the 
wandering visitor, but it falls with a hollow sound, as when 
one flings a stone into a deep vault — ^the abode of the 
moiQdering dead. No one answers him ; he lifts it again, 
and the dog begins to whine, impatient to get in. Again 
the latch falls unanswered as before, except by the dying 
echoes of the vacant house. It is raised again, and again, and 
yet no answer comes from within ; but the wind is heard out- 
side, mournfully whistling through the tall poplars. At 
last, tired from knocking and calling, he seats himself 
down on the stone seat outside the kitchen door, and lays 
his little bag of potatoes beside him, and, in the most 
pathetic manner, upbraids Davey M'Mahon for his unkind- 
ness in not opening the door for him as usual. He soon 
became quite agitated, and, rambling away into incoherent 
language, at length burst out into tears. The disconsolate 
dog now sits on his haunches, looks up at Henry, and joins in 
the pitiful uUagone, which is borne on the howling wind, 
and every echo gives back the mournful refrain. 

The wail is heard at a distance, and Mrs. M'Mahon can 
stand it no longer. She goes by the short cut to her de 
gerted home^ and spon, b;^ her affectionate entreaties, per 
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Buades Oracked Henry to come away with her to Uncle 
Pat's cabin, where she says they have removed to, and that 
his bed is there also. 

The Christmas candles are lit, and in the most grace- 
ful manner possible the laurel, the bay, and the holly are 
twined aroimd them, revealing the arrival of the long- 
looked-f or period at last. 

Christmas to an Irish homestead is a season of the highest 
and sweetest enjoyment. That time of feasting and prayer 
brings around an unconscious elevation of the spirit, which, 
when blent with domestic joys, gives to the human heart a 
fervid feeling that is not felt on any other day throughout 
the year. To the Irish peasant's homestead Christmas is 
ever welcome, even though it recalls sad memories; for 
where is the home in Ireland that has not some dear repre- 
sentative abroad in foreign lands ? Where is the home in 
Ireland that emigration has not carried off its ties and 
stays, and left behind only the aged and the in£rm, and the 
young P Who can be surprised if memoiy should fill again 
the vacant places, and the eyes deep reservoirs should over- 
flow? 

The kind neighbours had not forgotten, at this festive 
season, the lately evictedf amily ;and Mrs. If 'Mahonhas been 
literally overwhelmed with presents : every available comer 
of the cabin has its feathery tenant waiting to be disposed 
of. The cabin never looked so substantially supplied or so 
picturesque before. 

Some friends had gathered in to pass away the time and 
to cheer up the lonely family, all wondering to see Oracked 
Henry huddled up in the comer, with Johnny sleeping be- 
tween his legs ;— -but they are old friends. 

Christmas Day passed oS happily under the circum- 
stances, and New Year's Day came. Kathleen M^Mahon 
returned from the Post-office more melancholy than ever, 
and it required all Pat's consoling powers to allay Mrs. 
M^Mahon's fears for the safety of her nusband. 

Little Christmas Day came. Davey was just gone five 
weeks, and that day Kathleen ran home, bearing a letter 
for her mother, addressed in her father's handwriting. 
** Thank God!" her mother exclaims; "he is alive." Tobre^ 
the envelope is the work of a second. 
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The letter was dated, ''New York, .December 24ih, 
1863," and ran as follows : — 

''My dearest Wifb Aim Ohildben, Motheb, and 
Brotheb, — ^With a sad heart I sit down and take my pen 
in Jiand to write to ye, letting ye know I arrived here on 
the 21st in good health, thanks be to God for his kind mer- 
cies to us all. 

"My dear wife and children, we had a very stormy 
voyage coming, and a great many of the passengers got 
sea-sick, though I did not get sick at all, thanks be to Qod ; 
but 1 was of great service to them that were. 

"An emigrant ship is a terrible place to a virtuous 
female — men and women are all, in fact, huddled together ; 
for the apartments where the beds are (bimks they call 
them in the steamer) are not locked, so that* the sliding- 
door that shuts them m is of no protection to the innocent 
sleeper. And when female emigrants are sea-sick, having 
no mend on board to look aEter them, it is then you would 
say they ought try and stay at home. There is no female 
official to look after them, but cold, brutal men. I have seen 
behaviour from some of these men on board that would 
make your flesh creep. We were not surprised that we 
had rough weather. I am staying at Mrs. Mack's, No. 
175| Washington-street. She was very much surprised 
when she saw me ; but when I told her we were evicted, 
she was not at all surprised then. 

" I have seen a mat number of the neighbours already, 
and if I had ye here I would think 'tis in Gourbawn I 
would be. Every one of them says it is hard for a ' green- 
horn ' to get work now, on account of the war ; there are 
thousands 'listing eveiy day. You might remember Maurice 
Donoughue, who lived up near the bog road ? — ^he 'listed on 
yesterday, and got 1,800 dollars bounty, and he says he 
will send it home to make his brother happy. 

" I know ye are anxious to know how 1 got to Queens- 
towD. When I got to Charleville I met a cattle buyer 
there, with whom I was acquainted, and he gave me his 
cattle to take care of in the railway waggon, himself also 
coming on in the train to Cork. He gave me 4«., and with 
that I got to Queenstown ; I ate veiy little till I got there. 
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Ah ! believe me; ye know very litUe at home of the hard- 
ships of coming out here without plenty of money in your 
pocKets and friends before you : if you have them not, few 
will help you. 

*^ My dear wife, this is a lonesome Qhristmas Eve with 
me. Little I tiiought, with all the fun and amusement we 
had this time twelvemonth, that it is in America I would 
be ; but sure I suppose it is the will of God, and we must 
put up with it. I must now conclude my letter by wishing 
ye, my dear wife and children, and mother, and brother, 
good-bye for the present. 

" I remain yours faithfully for ever, 

"Daved M'Mahon. 

'' F.S. — ^Eiss Johnny forme. Semember me to all the 
friends. Direct your letter to Mrs. Mack for me." 

With a heavy sigh of relief, Mrs. M^Mahon finished 
reading Ihe letter, saying, '' Thank God and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, he is safe, whatever I will do." She then 
folded up the precious missive and placed it in her bosom, 
while the tears coursed again, as fast as ever, down her pale 
cheeks. 

A good number of the neighbours gathered in to hear 
the letter read, and every one of them prophesied there 
would be no fear of Davey, if he got the work ; as indeed 
he would not abuse his earnings. In a short time they 
began to leave, and, in threes and fours, walked together 
homewards. 

On the return, one neighbour said to another : '' Doesn't 
Davey give an awful bad account of the voyage to 
Amerikay ?" 

'' You may say he does," said the man who was addressed; 
'^ but if he was a girl, and to be situated as he was, would 
he like to be forshed to remain at home ?" 

'^ Faith, he wouldn't," said a small, intelligent-eyed man, 
who evidently saw a good deal of the world ; " and if 
Davey M'Mahon saw how girls — I mane servant-^ls — are 
situated at home in some implyers' houses, he would say very 
little of the dangers attending f aymales going to Amerikay. 
I say servant girls shleeping in settle-beds in peoples' kit- 
chens here are more exposed to dangers jesht as frightful a9 
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those belonging to shteamers. Lna^ne f ajmales sleeping 
in such beds, in the thoroughfare of me house, with persons 
of the opposite sex passing in and out, and some nights 
getting up to let in the man of the house, or his son, or his 
servant-boy, maybe undher th' influence of the dhrink. In 
such a case, I say, the poor servant-girl musht be very 
good if she presarves her virtue imder such circumshtances. 
And, I say agin, if a poor girl, afther laving her father's 
and mother's house, is to rishk her virtue at all, it is bet- 
ther to rishk it going to Amerikay than shtop at home, where 
there are jesht as many chances of losing her characther. 
And, boys, if she stops at home and gets married, who 
does she marry but some labouring boy, who will be con- 
tinually ground down as the shlaves are in the Shtates ; 'tis 
well we know how the labourer is thrated in Ireland No 
matther what any wan says, I'll sind my little girl to 
Amerikay in spring, come what will." 

After this long peroration, each one assented in such 
words as ** you're right, begor," " that* s thrue for you. 
Patsy," and " the di^ a word of a lie does you say." 

Tom Shaughnessy, who hears all in a satisfied, silent 
mood, when me approbations of all were over, said : 

" Afther all that is sed agin Amerikay, I say it is th' 
only place for boy or girl," and, raising his voice to a 
musical key, said : '' Hurrah for the Land of Shtars and 
Shtripes and Ireland's liberty. You may say, boys, Barry 
can sing that song well ; I heard him lasht Thursday, in 
Newcastle, singin' it, and you may say he raished the 
cockles of my ould heart with it. I gev him a penny for the 
ballit ; and, indeed, the resht didn't hould long : every boy 
around bought wan.'* 

A less intelligent number of men could very easily see 
what Tom was aiming at. A number of them at once j oined 
in demanding from him that song, and after a few protes- 
tations that he forget it and that he recollected only parts 
of it, he sang the following song, entitled, ** Hurrah for the 
Land of Stars and Stripes and Ireland's Liberty : " — 

Old Erin's Isle has oft been praised by bards both young and old ; 
Her daughters, too, are fair to view, her sons are stout and bold, 
Though few that's left upon her soil, and in poverty they be — 
Then nurrah for the Land of Stars and Stripes and Ireland's liberty. 

[All repeating the last line. 
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Too long we've persecnted been, but still we feel the pain 

Of Saxon laws and tyrant threats — too long we've borne the chain ; 

But the day's not far we'll cast them on, once more we shall be 

free — 
Then hurrah for the Land of Stars and Stripes and Ireland's liberty. 

Her sons across the Atlantic foam are mustering one and all, 
Their voice shall wake the silent harp that sleeps in Tara's Hall ; 
O'er Sarsfield's grave a troop we'll raise to set old Ireland free — 
Then hurrah for the Land of Stars and Stripes and Ireland's liberty. 

No more well work or toil like slaves in this our own dear Isle, 
That once was called the Land of Saints, where peace and plenty 

smiled ; 
O'er Emmet's grave a tomb we'll raise, though nameless still it be — 
Then hurrah for the Land of Stars and Stripes and Ireland's liberty. 

Then let each man that has a heart that loves his native land 
Stand firmly up with noble strength, united heart and hand, 
To meet our exiled Irish boys who are crossing o'er the sea — 
Then hurrah for the Land of Stars and Stripes and Ireland's liberty. 

By this time every hat was describing all kinds of circles 
in the air over their awners' heads, and the shouting and 
the '* Bravos, Tom,'* were simply deafening. The dangers 
attending females, both at home and abroad, were aU for- 
gotten in the excitement caused by this song. 

Evidently Tom Shaughnessy felt inwardly pleased by 
the remark from one of the crowd, " the divil a bit, but 
Barry couldn't do it betther." They were now nearing 
Ballytemple, at which place all separated for their respective 
homes. 
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CHAPTEEX. 

HABD TIMES AND HARDETl MEN. 

** Where the com wayes green on the fair hillside, 
But each sheaf, by the serfs and the slayelings tied. 
Is taken to pamper a foreigner's pride — 

There is our suffering Fatherland. 
Where broad riyers glow 'neath a glorious sky, 
And the yalleys like gems of emerald lie, 
Yet the young men and strong men stanre and die 
For want of bread in their own rich land." 

Speranza (Lady Wilde). 

Eyidently the elements were determined to have it all 
their own way this January, 1864. The rain, and storm, 
and snow swept from the fields every living thing. Those 
wanderers from the seashore — the gulls and curlews — 
were found dead in numbers each morning from the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

What were those poor men to do who live by labour on 
the fields, and whose only means of livelihood was conse- 
quently shut out from them? If the weather was dry 
something could be done, but as it was, no human being 
could work in a drain. But there is the land, monopolised 
by a few to the seclusion of many; that land laid out 
according to the whim of the occupier, often merely for the 
sole reason that he may not be bothered by labourers. 

There is the land also on yonder hills as sterile yet as 
when the heroes of Slieve Mish crossed their heather sum- 
mits to join Queen Meave on her march against ITlla, long 
before the Christian era. 

Was it not intended by the Creator that the earth was 
to be the producer of food to support man ? Then why is 
man famishing and yonder hills unproductive and yet 
capable of production ? It is because ^e governing will is 
not occupied with the true interests of the people ; because 
ambition directs that will towards other and ruinous ways, 
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wliile millions of God's creatures are left to misery everjr 
winter. 

It was evident the labourers could not work, and they 
could not remain any longer in their hopeless position. At 
last they went to Father Fitzgerald, the parish priest, asking 
him to form a deputation from among them, with himself 
at their head, to go before the Board and complain of their 
position, and that all they wanted was work, not charity. 
** Come, boys," said he, *4et us all go together; if there is 
influence in a half-dozen, surely there must be more in a 
hundred of ye. We will go and come together, though I 
am afraid we will do no good ; for, boys, ye know we are 
going before the farmers again, whom I am sure will not 
do, in their collective capacity, what they are not doing 
individually. They hold the land and are not improving 
it, though God knows it is hard for them, for their land- 
lords would raise the rent on their lands when improved. 
But there is a lot of necessary work always to be done, 
such as clearing up trenches and water courses, and lots of 
other jobs; but, boys, there is a bad spirit abroad — a 
spirit of selfishness that is drawing everything in to 
itself —consequently ye poor men are every day growing 
poorer and poorer." 

These remarkable words were uttered in Father Fitz's 
parlour, and every one of his hearers believed that what 
he said would turn out true. Nevertheless they were de- 
termined on going before the Board, which they did at the 
proper hour. 

It was not a novel sightto see '* the Soggarth Aroon" lead- 
ing God's poor even to the gates of Power itself, to plead, 
aye, to warn authority against the evil tendency of laws 
that were every day leaving God's poor to perish. 

In due course the parish priest complained of the want 
his poor parishioners were in, for whom he demanded work 
or outdoor relief. In the most official way possible he 
was told by the " Board '* that they could not give work, 
except the men came into ** the house," and that they could 
not give outdoor relief without the consent of the Local 
Government Board, which should be first communicated 
with. Such was the reply of an institution created espe- 
cially for relieving distress. But what concern was it to 
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this Soard, or to the Local Qoyemment Board, if one of these 
poor men perished with hunger on the road homewards ? 

Father JFitz provided for the wants of the labourers 
during their stay in town, and arrived again at Ballytemple 
that evening with results the same as his words had f oret(dd. 
In a few days the majority of the deputation entered New- 
castle Workhouse, being unable to live outside. It was a 
very noticeable fact that in that division of Newcastle 
Union the poor-rates were not so high since 1848. 

Pat M'Mahon, though forming one of the deputation to 
the Board on the first day, was not among the number who 
went on the second : nothing could induce him to go into 
the '' House." Fortunately, the collection made at the 
benefit sustained his household through the trying times. 

That morning, in the cold month of Januaiy, while they 
were eating their breakfast, they were startled by very 
loud and boisterous language down the road. Fat came 
to the door to listen ; he knew at once it was '^ Cracked 
Henry " that was approaching. He did not pay any visit 
since Christmas morning, when he left them without even 
eating his breakfast. He was now crying out : " We haven't 
house nor home on account of *em ;" " They are stharving us 
everyday ;" ** We haven't a tack on our bones wid*em." The 
poor fellow was very much excited this morning. He wore 
an old corduroy trousers that some kind-hearted person 
had induced him to put on his shivering lower limbs. With 
the selfsame bag across his shoulders, and about half a 
stone of potatoes in another, every now and then he 
would stand up on the road and cry out : " We haven't 
house nor home on account of 'em." 

In the intention of seeking the '' Cabin '' he was per- 
fectly sane ; for when he came to the door he stepped in, 
saying : *' God bless ye ; have ye any fire ? — them peelers 
wouldn't let me near the fire at all." Mrs. M'Mahon bade 
him come to the fire, which he did ; and calling Johnny over 
to him, he gave him the little bag of potatoes, saying, 
" Give 'em to your mother, Johnny, aweenagh ; and I'd 
bring you more but the damn landlords took 'em oS. me." 
This was a special craze to which he was greatly subject, 
Some persons used to say that Cracked Henry was once a 
farmer, but being evicted by his landlord, his family were 

6 
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absolutely ruined; hence his present condition. That de- 
mented wanderer had travelled from beyond the slopes of 
Gloun-na-Capnl that morning to lay his scanty tribute at 
the disposal of the evicted family — the victims of capricious 
landlordism — ^with a promise of future contributions. 

One day towards the end of that month Uncle Pat said to 
his sister-in-law that he was just thinking of a plan by 
which some provision might be made to help in support- 
ing the children. 

" Pat/' said she, "what is it?"^ 

"I am thinking," said he, "if I took a half acre of 
O'Brien's mounthawn for a terum it might give us enough 

of praties." 

** And could you get it, Pat?" said Mrs. M'Mahon. 

" Faith, I'm shure I could," replied Pat. 

" What would you have to pay for it ?" 

" Oh ! nothing, only to till it and manure it aich year 
for the three years ; — but then I should give it up to Andy 
O'Brien at tib' end of my terum." 

♦* Ah ! I see ; when you would have the ground reclaimed, 
and when it would be likely to rapay you for your labour, 
then you should give it up ?" 

" That's the case with all the min that takes it," said 
Pat ; — " oh, I forgot to tell you, Andy gives limesthone, but 
the min musht break it, and get their own turf to burn it 
into lime, but only for thefirsht crop ; and thin, you see, at 
the time they musht give up the ground the lime will be 
of some use. Shure what can poor min do ? They haven't 
a sod of ground of their own for praties, so they musht 
take this for three years." 

" I know," said Mrs. M'Mahon, " I wouldn't keep it so 
long if I found I wasn't gaining by it" 

" Shure what could you do ? The firsht year's work is 
the hardesht, and then you wouldn't give it up the next 
year, nor the next, hoping aich year to have something by 
it ; but it is damn seldom a man ever gets as much praties 
out of it as would pay for his labour, not to mind his 
manure at all; and then the cost of taking it up again them 
hills." 

" That's thrue for you, Pat ; for as long as I know them 
hilla above there it is the labourers, that very way, that 
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are redaiining 'em ; and it is no wondher they would be 
poor and naked afther all their time/' said old Mrs. 
M'Mahon, who was not as indifferent to the subject on 
hands as she appeared. She was a little deaf , but was 
never talkative, and as her opinion was scarcely ever asked 
in matters outside her immediate sphere — that of looking 
after the chHdren — they were quite surprised to hear her 
speak as she did. 

" Mother, what do you think about it ?" inquired Pat. 

" Shure, I don't know, a gragul ; God direct you, poor man, 
and help ye all," was all the answer Pat could get to his 
inquiry. 

Again Pat addressed his sister-in-law, saying : '^ Afther 
three years I could take another patch for another terum, 
and so on, until the childhre would oe reared and edicated." 

Mrs. M'Mahon did not approve of the plan at all; for, as 
she said to herself, " Pat now was too old to undertake 
such a task ; that such work was not fit for him : reclaim- 
ing the wild mountain for a man who wasn't paying, per- 
haps, one shilling an acre for it himself. It ^is a terrible 
way to make a bargain," thought she, " between a poor 
man and a rich man." " Pat," she said, again breaking 
the silence, " whatever me or my children will do, you 
mustn't kill yourself entirely for us. If you had a long term 
of it I'd say nothing again it ; but after all your time and 
labour, and Andy O'Brien to have the benefit of it, I think it 
would be cruelty to allow you. The dear knows it is no 
• wonder farmers would be anxious to have mountainy farms, 
^ when they can get them reclaimed without any cost, and 
they'll leave the poor men afterwards to go into the work- 
house. No, Pat, you will have nothing to do with O'Brien's 
mounthawn." 

This emphatic declaration put the idea out of Pat's mind 
for the time. He said : " Well, I don't know of any other 
way that I can come by a bit of ground for the praties. Of 
coorse I could never pay for the Bawn ; it will be d««nn 
dear this year ; Tom Harnett tould me up to £15 an acre 
Tom Cassidy is to charge for it ; it is no wonder he'd thry 
to come by ye'er place. I'm also tould by Tom Harnett 
that one of Pakenham's bailiffs was in Gourbawn a few 
days ago, and that Oassidy had a man findng there." 
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" All ! then, has he ?" exclaimed Mrs. M'Mahon. " If any 
other man had it I wouldn't care but that fellow. Ohl 
the low, cunning deceiver, how he used come aroimd my 
poor Davey and tempt him to go to the bank for 
money, and then take him to the ' loan ' for more to pay 
the interest to the bank. It is no wonder we would be 
broke an' that fellow in our track. You'll find, Pat, he 
won*t have luck in Qourbawn." 

'< That he mightn't, thin," said Pat, taking up his shovel 
and saying, as the day was clearing, he would go see were 
the drains fit to work in again. 

He had not gone far across Nicholas Cassidy's — ^his 
landlord's — fields (a short way being afPorded by crossing 
them) when he saw that worthy coming hastily towards 
him, who, on nearing him, said : 

" Good-morrow, Pat." 

"Good-morrow, kindly, sir," replied Pat, in a most 
afPable tone. 

" Yeh, then, Pat, Pm not at all plazed to see a high-road 
made through my fields that way by every wan of ye going 
to work. You ought know I'm to meadow this place this 
year, and that you'd be injuring it by walking on it." 

** Misther Cassidy," said Pat, ** the world knows that in 
the month of January there can be no harum done to fields 
by crossing 'em ; but, God forgive ye, ye wouldn't lave a 
labourer walk the road if ye could. The fields will be afther 
the whole of us, and God forgive thim that came by 'em 
badly ;" and, turning away, Pat trudged towards the drains. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

SPOILED 8P0BT. 

" An eril soul produdng^ holy witaiesB 
Is like a yillain with a smilins cheek : 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart, 
Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath !" 

Shakbbpsabb. 

That Tom Cassidy was the occupier of Davey M'Mahon's 
farm was now no lon&^er a secret; for did not Mr. Pakenham 
send up his bailiff from Tipperaiy to give possession, on 
which occasion there was a dinner given by Tom ? A few 
of the neighbouring farmers were invited to come to give 
it the character of a great public event, so that the time of 
" Cassidy's dinner" would be remembered for a long while 
among the people far and near. Mrs. Cassidy was particu- 
larly ambitious on this score, and had played havoc alto- 
gether with her flock of ducks and geese to meet the 
requirements of the table. '' I do not need a cook from 
town," she said, triumphantly ; "for I was reared where the 
likes was cooked every day in the year — ^in my own father's 
house." At that table there sat down twelve persons. Of 
course, Mr. Hughes, the bailiff, occupied the post of honour, 
and on either hand there sat a Cassidy, in the person of 
Tom and Nicholas — brothers. The remainder of the party 
were seated aroimd in the order they held in Tom*s estima- 
tion, reserving the opposite end for the Macarthy's — two 
brothers, who were more feared than loved by the Cassidys. 
Everything seemed to be getting on well, as far as the sub- 
stantials went ; and as for the liquids, if a half-dozen de- 
canters of whiskey were a good omen, then everything 
looked well for a pleasant termination. Above the jingling 
of the glasses was continually heard the rattle of Mrs, 
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Cassidy's tongue, giving directions to her daughters and 
her servant girl to hasten here and there ; to bring some 
" boiKng wather to Mr. Hughes ;" ** some spunes;'* some 
this thing and that thing. She was all excitement, in fact, 
declaring every now and then " that it would not be to-day 
nor to-morrow the people would be talking of this dinner, 
but, maybe, when we*d all be dead and gone." At the 
opposite end of the table to that which sat the bailiff sat 
big Ned Macarthy, surveying the whole scene. Its hollow- 
ness, its deceit, aJl the proceedings disgusted him. He 
often wished himself at home, but yet, he said, he would 
stay to see how " the tinkers" would conduct themselves; 
and so busied himself picking a large beef-bone, scarcely 
laying it aside during the whole proceedings. 

Young Tom Cassidy formed a very important factor at 
the table. He very often engaged the attention of the 
bailiff ; whether it was that finish that was in his looks as 

Eeculiar to the ruffian, or the resemblance to his father, it is 
ard to tell, but the bailiff looked at him as complacently 
as if he saw his brother. At this early stage of his 
career, young Cassidy may be considered as finished in all 
the education that his father's maxims can instil into his 
youthful mind. He is a young man, free from all parental 
control; he has studied his father's arts, and brought away 
a good impression. 

Words of praise from all directions were freely lavished 
on Mrs. Cassidy for her accomplished system of cooking ; 
and everyone admitted that the dinner was fit for so many 
Members of Parliament. Justice was soon done to all the 
good things, and when the cloth was removed the decanters 
— those powerful auxiliaries at all generous boards — ^were 
immediately uncorked. A splendid tumbler of punch was 
soon made for each of the party by the Bouchal himself, 
except Mr. Hughes, for whom a special one was made by 
Mrs. Oassidy. She intended making it extra strong for 
him, out of pure respect, which he, in a very flattering 
manner, endeavoured to prevent, but in the endeavour some 
of the whiskey accidentally fell into the tumbler. 

The Eouchal at once cried out : " I declare to God, Mis- 
ther Hughes, it is the besht sign of luck that ever I saw, 
and that it may plain you if you don't dhrink it." 
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Mr. Hnglies promised he would, but hoped it would not 
poison him — a fact which none would regret more than Tom 
himself. 

Healths were proposed, and this time it would not be the 
loyal toast of the Queen and Eoyal Family. Farrah ! is it 
humble people like the Queen and Koyal Family to be 
compared in this case to the high and mighty landlord of 
these realms — Mr. Pakenham. The toasts ranged from the 
landlord's name down to the bailiffs and grabbers, all of 
which were drunk with more or less enthusiasm. 

It was then the talk commenced, and the hidden friend- 
ships were revealed. Conversations of very indifferent 
styles were carried on ; and matches, and probable matches, 
were introduced, which pleased Mrs. Cassidy very much ; 
the bailiff leading off on all important subjects, and every 
word expressed by him considered to hold more wisdom 
than the words of Solomon ; and as for the tenantry on the 
estate, they were considered blessed to have such a man in 
the office. 

By this time the party began to grow uproarious. The 
tumblers were replenished, and the matches were introduced 
again and again. ' One of the guests asked big Ned would 
he send his daughter into Gourbawn (meaning to give his 
pretty daughter Minnie to the landgrabber's son, and 
possess Davey M'Mahon's farm of ground). 

*' Blasht your eyes, is it that you*d ax me do ?" said Ned, 
in an under tone, so that he would not be overheard by the 
parties interested, especially Mrs. Cassidy. 

" Oh ! let there be no more about it, Ned ; I beg your 
pardon if I have offended you," said the repentant neigh- 
bour. 

** I'm surprised at you to say so at all," said Ned. 

Mrs. Cassidy, with that true taste of a woman on all occa- 
sions of this kind, considered that conversation had arrived 
at its limits, and, to keep within the bounds of the *• Consti- 
tution," a change would be most desirable ; so, in order to 
show her intense admiration for the bailiff, she asked that, 
gentleman for a song. 

Mr. Hughes, of course, was surprised, and excused him- 
self by saying he never sung in his life — a fact which Mrs. 
Cassidy said could not be. She pressed harder, and soon 
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every voice was raised in favour of her demand. Mr. 
Hughes excused himself again ; but added, ^* If ye will 
be pleased to hear me, I will make a speech on a very 
important subject for ye — one, I am sure, that the 
guests around me* will feel interested in, and which con- 
cerns the welfare of every farmer in the country: it is 
the relationship you should stand in as regards your 
labourers." 

A loud clapping of hands from the female portion of the 
assemblage and shouts from the men, announced their great 
desire to hear him speak ; and, when silence was restored, Mr. 
Hughes stood up— a signal for further clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet. His eyes looked murky and dim, 
and his cheeks and jaws seemed as if the nerves that gave 
them motion had lost their power : in fact, Ked Macarthy 
concluded he was ** three-quarters gone (meaning three- 
quarters drunk), and that there would be fun before morn- 
ing.'' 

Mr. Hughes (leaning forward on the table) commenced by 
saying : ^* Ladies and gentlemen, — It is with no small amount 
of pride I sit here to-night, presiding as I do over this 
festive board and over such an intelligent body of farmers 
(hear, hear). 

^* Gentlemen, I can assure you that the interest of the 
tenants on Mr. Pakenham's estate are my constant care, , 
and I should be wanting in my duty if I did not note ev^iy 
improvement in your farms (sic), every additional cow in 
your bawns (sic), and even the new coat on your backs, 
that I may study how to add to your comforts (sic) (" Hear, 
Jiear," from the Cassidys, and " Gan dhoutha" from Ned 
Macarthy) ; and let me tell you, gentlemen, it is one of 
the most imperative rules of the office that I should do so. 
You have in Mr. Pakenham — who employs no agent to do his 
business, but receives your rent himself at the hotel — a kind, 
good landlord, who feels it his duty to encourage the indus- 
trious tenant ; so that (sic) when such a man's lease expires 
there would be no difficulty in the way of renewing it (sic) 
("Sha, difficulty!" said Big Ned, and "Hear, hear," fromaU 
the Cassidys). What I should desire most to impress on ye, 
and it is your landlord's desire I should do so at all times, 
is, to show you the necessity there is of altering your present 
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relationship towards these labourers (sic) who'live around 
you. (The devil carry that hiccup : aside). They are, to 
every right-thinking man, a social curse to the community. 
We have in them a lot of thriftless, broken-down (sic) 
farmers and farmers' sons, who could not pay their lawf id 
rents in '48 because a few potatoes blackened (sic) (hear, 
hear). There are more labourers among them, who were 
always poor (sic), and it is the will of God they should be 
so (sic). If ye met one of these fellows at the fair or (sic) 
market he'd hold up his head, square his mustache, and 
would consider himself as good as any of us (sic) {** What 
thrash that is," said Big I^ed, and ** Hear, hear/' horn the 
Oassidys). 

''Besides, look at the poor-rates ye must pay for them 
every year (sic). [Mr. Hughes is here told by Mrs. Cassidy 
to take a sup of the hot punch to beat down the hiccup, 
which he does.] What good are they to ye ? Couldn't ye 
get your work done by machinery, and then they should 
leave the place and go into the towns and villages ? And as 
soon as they would be out ye could knock down their houses, 
so that no other one could get in (sic) (hear, hear). Gentle- 
men, there are lots of ways by which ye could get them out 
of the neighbourhood (sic), and then the poor-rates would 
be light on ye. Couldn't ye rise the rents on them, and then, 
when they would pet no work, they should go (sic) ; or get 
them into difficulties and buy their houses and gardens off 
them (sic), then turn them out, knock down their houses, 
fence in the place (sic). Ye could £bid as much top-dressing 
in their gardens as would do the entire of your farms (sic) ; 
or why do ye sell them mWlc p (sic) Damn me, if ever (sic) 
I met such a blind (sic), stupid lot as the farmers (sic) of 
this part of the country (sic). 

" Gentlemen, it is for ye to consider it (sic). I was most 
anxious to come before ye (sic) to state my views, and the 
views of Mr. (sic) Pakenham. I confess I am a very poor 
speaker (sic) ("No, no," from the Cassidys ; " Devil a thruer 
word you let out of you to-night," said Big Ned) ; but I trust 
I have made myself sufficiently (sic) understood, and that 
every (sic) gentleman aroimd me understands me (sic) (" We 
do, we do," from all the Cassidys ; " Upon my sowl, we do, 
every word/' said Big Ned). And when that Great Day 
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(sic) comes, that each one of us will be (sic) called upon to 
render an account to our good (sic) Father in heaven, we 
can do so with clear (sic) consciences." (** What a conscience 
you'll have to show on that day," said Ned Macarthy) ; and, 
amidst a perfect storm of cheers and clapping of hands and 
stamping of feet, the bailiff took his seat. 

The greeting Mr. Hughes got caused Mcholas Cassidy to 
rise to his feet, and say : ** Gentlemen, the plan I have 
adopted to get rid of a labourer, wan Pat M^Mahon, is I 
got his place from the landlord in the bad times, and, as 
our worthy chairman said awhile ago, I let out every perch 
of it in pasthure, even his haggard ; and, of coorse the cows 
eat down the thatch off th' eaves every time he puts it up, 
and the rain is running down the mud walls, and the raf- 
thers are now kicking out through thim. He gives me sixty 
days' work in the year for it, and keeps it up himself. 
But, shure, I'd rather hunt him out of it intirely, as he 
is getting ould ; but I'd be ashamed to do that. This is my 
plan, Mr. Hughes ; I hope you approve of it." 

" Upon my soul, Mr. Cassidy, your plan beats me hollow : 
it is a very nice way, indeed. I hope you don't call him to 
work while other men are cheap ?" inquired the bailiff. 

" Faith, I don't," replied Nick ; '* he must give me thim 
days — half in spring and half in harvest— or the divil out 
of him." 

" Very good, very good," is the laudatory reply of Mr. 
Hughes. 

Shame, humanity ! shame, manhood I Are these the 
feelings that Nature plants in your bosom ? Are these sug- 
gestions, hissed into your ear by the pliant tools of a lando- 
cracy (whose every step through our country is stamped 
with blood), to be earned out by you against your less 
fortunate brethren, whom bad laws have impoverished and 
whom social laws have flung out on every wave of adversity 
as beggars ? Is there none present to redeem our manhood 
by a fitting condemnation of those cruelly refined tactics 
proposed by the landlord's bailiff and seconded by the 
landgrabber ? 

Ned Macarthy rises, his huge frame towering high over 
all in the room ; his face is red with rage, and hiB black 
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eye sparkles with fury. He rubs back his jet black mus- 
tache. and begins by Baying: . . . „ 

** Gintlemin, I need no apology for saying I intirely dis- 
agree with ye, and I musht say, too, I am ashamed of ye, 
whin ye endeavour to inshtill into our minds hathred for 
that class of min, from which we all sprang. I am not 
ashamed to say I am the son of a labourer, and he expay- 
rienced nothing but the kindliesht feelings from every 
farmer for whom he worked ; and I, his son, shall never 
lind myself to any schame that will go towards injuring a 
hair of their heads'' ("Nor I," "Nor I,'' "Nor I,'' from 
many, and "Hear, hear"). 

" For let us take the min ye condemn into account and I 
find thim always willing to give a good day's work, and 
perhaps if any wan of us was in the place of wan of thim 
we wouldn't like to pay sixty days' work in the year and 
then to put up with, maybe, a good dale of bad talk (" That's 
thrue for you," said Ned's brother). ** On the face of the 
fact, it is impossible for himian nathur to shtand being con- 
tinually held in suspicion and disthrusht, and looked upon 
as a class who desire nothing more than the farmers' ruin. 
I have wan of these min, and I gave him half an acre of 
ground and a good cottage, for which he pays me fifty 
shillings a year ; I allow him eight shillings a week and 
his diet ; and, lave me go where I will, my work is propidrly 
done behind my back (hear, hear). But it comes badly 
from you, and you, and you " (pointing to a number present) 
to malign thim whose fathers lived where ye now live. 
But you, and you" ^pointingto the two Oassidys) ** when ye 
could go behind the backs of the M^Mahons and bribe their 
landlords to give you their farms, it is high time for ho- 
nesht farmers to look out for their own homes. But you, my 
Misther Bailiff, why should you thry to pisin our minds 
against these poor min, whom we have day and night with 
us — the night of the shtorm and the night of the throuble ? 
Clear out of my sighth, you ould villain," turning round 
for the lar^e beef -bone which he had laid behind him ; but 
while so doing, young Tom Cassidy struck him a violent 
blow of a tumbler on the head, with the effect only of 
maddening Big Ned, who turned around wildly, and, seeing 
who his assailant was, flung the bone at him, which laid 
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his cheek open the whole length of his face, saying, as he 
gave the blow : " Take that, you young hang gallows-bird, 
you ; 'twill help to hang you yet." 

Immediately the guests took their respective sides ; and 
soon there was a perfect fight, in the midst of which Mr. 
Hughes escaped, with Mrs. Gassidy's shawl closely rolled 
around his head. When quiet was restored, and the 
Macarthys and their backers had left the house, Mr. 
Hughes again made his appearance. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Gassidy and her three daughters, all in mournful 
dejection over the terrible disaster to young Tom, who was 
lying in an adjacent room, bleeding profusely. 

Tom and Nicholas Gassidy were all of the party that re- 
mained ; and now, when joined by the bailiff and the women, 
all sat down and began to review their position. The 
bailifE said: *^ Sure, gentlemen, it wasn't my innocent re- 
marks that was the cause of this deplorable business ?" 

" Oh ! 'deed, then, God knows it wasn't," replied Tom ; 
'' but that blagard, Big Ned, that was the cause of it all. 
Shure you couldn't say wan word about thim labourers if 
it wasn't plazing to him but he'd fight with you about it." 
" Oh ! Misther Hughes, make your mind aisy about that; 
shure it wasn't for the love of 'em we axed e'm at all," 
chimed in Mrs. Gassidy. Then turning to her daughters, 
"Gome, girls, go down to ye'er brother, and I'll look after 
the kettle," and so dismissed the young ladies for the night. 

In a half hour after the house was wrapped in darkness ; 
and Tom Gassidy's dinner passed off not a very remarkable 
event after all. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A faufeb's stoby. 



** There's a grim one horse hearse in a jollj round tarot, 
To the churchyard a pauper is goings I wot ; 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
And hark to the dirge which the sad driver sings : 
* Rattle his bones oyer the stones, 
' He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns.* " 

Thomas Nobl. 

How slowly time rolls when every tick of the clock, every 
beat of the human heart, every return of the day, is calcu- 
lated for some important end ? But for Mrs. M'Mahon 
how slow, indeed, have travelled the days and hours for the 
past month since last she heard from her husband. Of course 
she knows she is safe with her brother-in-law ; he is working 
now nearly every day ; work is opening up through the 
country, and Nick Gassidy did not call on him yet for the 
** days." She has a few pounds yet hoarded up after the 
benefit, with which she intends buying seed-potatoes for 
the ground that Pat is to take somewhere. 

Cracked Henry comes regularly every week with a little 
bag of potatoes to Johnny, and as reg^arly goes away 
without answering any questions, but muttering that ** they 
hadn'thouse nor home wid 'em." Away he would dart again 
on his wanderings, half-naked, like a thing of mystery, re- 
cogp[iising none but the creatures of his own fancy. 

Mrs. M'Mahon's health is evidently declining. That 
hectic blush that mounts at times to her cheek tells plainly 
that life is gradually yielding to the hidden foe, and this 
terrible suspense regarding her husband's fate is too great 
a strain on her delicate constitution. 

At last another letter comes, and the address is again in 
her husband's handwriting ; but the envelope is not like 
the last one: it bears the stamp of the American War 
Department. 
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Mrs. M'Mahon feels all the misgivings that haunted her 
for the last month. It is useless to conceal her doubts: 
she feared the result, and it was her own fault. It was she 
alone that urged Davey to go to America, fearing he would 
take revenge on the lajidlord ; and now this envelope con- 
tains the intelligence " that she may never see him mora" 

Poor thing, with trembling hands she broke the seal, 
and, true to her misgivings, there was all the insignia of 
war heading the letter. It was dated from *' Fortress 
Monroe, February 10th, 1864," and read: — 

" My DEAREST Wife, Childben, Motheb ajstd Bbothek, — 
I know well you will be surprised when ye learn where I 
am writing this letter from. Ah ! but ye will be more sur- 
prised when ye learn how I came to be an American soldier. 

" I have to begin by telling ye I did not get one day's 
work since I came out here to America ; all employment 
was stopped, so that the workmen should 'Hst. 

<^ One, day I was walking about Castle Garden, and a 
man came up to me and said he knew me well at home, 
that he often saw me in Newcastle, and invited me to have 
a drink, which I accepted. We went into a saloon to have 
it, and were not long there when I got stupified and f eU off 
to sleep. When I awoke I found myself surrounded with 
soldiers, to whom my Newcastle friend (alas ! my enemy) 
said, I listed, and got drunk, and was now recovering. Of 
course I protested, but it wigis no use. I was sent off to 
Staten Island at once, and from that place I and my neigh- 
bour Maurice Donoghue, with a whole ship-load, were sent 
off immediately here to be drilled, and we don't know 
the day we'll be ordered off to the seat of war. 

"Oh! my dear wife and loved ones, isn't it an awful 
thing to be trapped this way by a man's own neighbour ? 
But, sure, it is a man's neighbour that will often do the 
worst turn to him. Oh ! I am thinking every day what 
will become of ye now ; how sorry I am I ever came out to 
this country as it is at present. But what could I do at 
home ? — and it might be all yet for the best. 

" I am to get 1,800 dollars bounty, which I will send ye 
as soon as I send in my claim to the War Department. I 
am in good courage after all. £veryone expects the war 
wiU be soon over ; but, in the meantimei let ye pray for me 
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now, and leave ilie rest in the hands of Ood. Eemember 
me to all the neighbours, and kiss Johnny for me. 
** I remain your affectionate husband, 

** Father, son, and brother, 

"David M'Mahon.'* 

. Mrs. M'Mahon stands yet, and the hectic blush mounts to 
each cheek. She trembles ; — she stands no longer; — she is 
falling. Ah ! Pat M*Mahon, gently lay her down. Now 
let her jaded spirit rest, and let faiHng nature have its 
way. She breathes ; — she sighs. Ah ! poor creature, life 
is still clinging to the frail bark. The port is not yet 
reached. 

Mrs. M'Mahon only fainted ; and as she revives again, 
she exclaims : " My lost husband, my children. Pat, help 
me to bed." 

Fat and his sobbing mother assisted her to bed, sur- 
rounded by her screaming children. Kathleen cried bitterly, 
and called upon her mother not to die at all. She ran as 
fast as possible into Ballytemple for the priest and doctor, 
who hurried away with all speed to the bedside of Mrs. 
M^Mahon. 

When they arrived and learned the immediate cause of 
her prostration, they could not restrain their tears, be 
holding her surrounded by her weeping children. Each in 
his own sphere gave her all the relief in his power, both 
spiritual and medical, and the comfort thus acquired gave 
the sorrowing patient great consolation. 

Doctor O'Leary said the poor sufferer was naturally 
delicate, and the cause of the present prostration came from 
the sudden shock to the nervous system, which he feared 
would terminate fatally, as there was not sufficient recupe- 
rative power there to restore the accustomed action of the 
heart. 

Father O'Mahony entirely agreed with him, and advised 
Pat to take her into .the hospital, where she would get pro- 
per care and nourishment-— two requisites she wanted 
most — and that he would send his horse and carriage with 
her there. He also explained to Mrs. M'Mahon the great 
necessity there was of such a step, as soon as the state of 
her health would permit. 
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She replied that she would, if Pat wished. 

** Well, then," said Pat, " iS. you lave it to me, you won't 
go to the hospittle." 

" Why so V said Dr. O'Leary. " Wouldn't you like to 
see your sister-in-law where she would be weU taken care 

of r 

"Docthor," said Pat, in a decided tone of voice, "if you 
knew as much as I do about that place you wouldn't ever 
ashk a patient to go in there/' 

*' Have you ever been there, Pat ?" said Father O'Mahony. 

" I have, indeed, sir, and it is often I think of it, and 
good raison I have, too," replied Pat, hanging down his 
head, and they thought they saw him shedding tears. 

" Pat," said Father O'Mahony, in a very soothing voi6e, 
'* what reasons can you have, greater than the necessity of 
putting your sister-in-law where she will have proper care 
and nourishment ; and where she wiU have every chance of 
recovering ?" 

Pat M'Mahon seemed very much puzzled for awhile by 
this gentle demand of Father O'Mahony's, and at last 
said : " Well, sir, as you do want to know the raison why 
I wouldn't like to let her into the poorhouse hospittle, 
though it is painful to me to tell it, I will ; so let ye sit 
down there ; I musht go back a long way into my mimory, 
for I was a young man thin, and nad heart and courage, 
which I haven't now. 

To dig again into the chamel-pits of the past, and from 
the abodes of the coffinless, shroudless dead, call up one's 
old and dear acquaintances to life again is always a sad task, 
even to one less sensitive than Pat M'Mahon. And never 
since the gloomy period that swept away his wife and 
child had he for listeners to the recital of his melan- 
choly story such an attentive audience. 

He sat on a three-legged stool, opposite the door, his 
little nieces and his nephew crowded about him, while his 
mother sat on another stool by the faggot-fire, and Doctor 
O'Leary and Father O'Mahony sat on each side of the door 
on chairs. The rain streamed down the interior of the 
back wall, and the uprights supporting the apex of the 
roof threatened every moment to snap ; the one-paned sash 
allowed the light to stream in with a sickly, sidelong 
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glance, making every object in the dim apartment weird 
and ghostly, as if they too had an interest in the sad re- 
cital of the story of Uncle Pat's early days. 

" Well, Father O'Mahony," said Pat, " what I am ffoing 
to relate, yourself and the docthor know very little about, 
except what ye read; no, ye were too young then. Of 
coorse ye have read all about the famine ; and what hap- 
pened me that time happened to thousands besides. Ye 
might have heard from the neighbours that I was not 
always a poor labouring man.- My father — God resht his 
sowl — ^held this house and fourteen acres of land. It was 
betther then than now — this is but the kitchen ; we had a 
room down there, and wan down there " (pointing to each 
end of the cabin), ** and many a good bit of bacon hung 
down off thim rafthurs" (the mentioning of which caused his 
mother to sigh, and say: "That's thrue for you, Pat, a 
iceenagh "). "In '45, 1 got this place from my father, when I 
married, and it was that year the praties firsht blackened ; 
and, of coorse, ye know that many a comfortable farmer 
was f orshed to give up his place that time, and some were 
not forshed at all, for they ran away from 'em altogether ; 
they couldn't pay the rates out of 'em, not to mind the rint 
at all. Hundherds of poor min, and wimin, and childhre 
wor dying of hunger, and no notice was taken of 'em, and 
they wor dying as fasht as they went into the workhouse ; 
but, to plaze some of the guardians, they didn't die fasht 
enough at alL It was a common saying, when wan of thim 
would meet one of the officials of the poorhouse, * Well, 
how many to-day ?' maning dead. The official would say 
how many ; and if the nimiber would plaze the guardian 
he'd say, * Good, good ;' and if the number didn't plaze him 
he'd say nothing at all. Of coorse I couldn't hould my 
place ayther, when the landlord was pressing me for the 
rint, and when all my praties wint, the produce of the resht 
of the land had to go between him and the rate-collecthor. 
Nick Cassidyhadplinty of money for the landlord, so he gave^ 
him a great fine for my place, and I had to give it up, he 
came so hard on me ; but he left me the house and a quar- 
ther of a gardin taking with it. Thin whin the times got 
very bad inthirely, in '48, 1 couldn't hould the quarther, and 
get outdoor reli^* My poor wife got veiy delicate whii^ 

7 
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the sup of milk was taken away from her, and besides, she 
was awful lonesome af ther the place ; so she fell into bad 
health, and I was advised to sind her into th* 'ospittle, that 
she would get nourishment there and good care, and that 
the child would be left to her ; we had only the wan, and she 
was jesht like her mother; so, in any case, I consinted. 
Ah ! Father O'Mahony, that was the cursed day to me that 
1 consinted. When my wife and child wor gone from me 
I felt myself all alone in the world, for my mother wasn't 
with me thin — she and my father lived with Davey over in 
Gourbawn. 

" To picthur to ye my feelings that time I couldn't now ; 
but, in any case, I went in, the way I'd be near 'em ; but short 
as I was there, I saw enough to make my blood run cowld. 
I used to see every day how the shtirabout was made for 
us ; I used to see fi.shtf uls of the bread-soda flung into the 
biler of it, for what purpose I don't know ; but, in any 
case, I never saw it used in the likes before nor since, nor 
in any food for human beings, except in bread, and thin 
only in a very small quantity ; for if there was too much 
put into a cake it would pisin any wan that would ait it. 
iV"e used to put soda in cabbitch for pigs to soften it, but it 
would injure *em. Tou know, docthor, the action that 
gruel made that way would have on the sthomach of a hun- 
gry, wake man or woman. There isn't much strength in 
Indian gruel made the usual way, but shtill it will presarve 
life. The poor pauper would go into the poorhouse quite 
healthy, but hungry ; and afther being liiere wan week, 
aiting this shtirabout, he would get what we used call 
* the bloody flux,' and in a short time he would die with 
it. These poor paupers who would be complaining with 
that disease wouldn't make it known at wansht, and maybe 
would be suffering from it for days ; and, mixing up so long 
with hungry min and wimin, many, of coorse, having the 
same complaint and braything the tainted air, took it into 
their syshtems, and so it used spread, until every wan was 
infected by it; and from it the famine— -fever, and the 
choleray sprung, and spread abroad, through the towns and 
cities, and thousands perished from it. 

'* I saw min there who used get betther rations than us 
lor taking the dead paupers from th' 'ospittle to the dead- 
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house, and I saw even the dying taken out by these brutes 
to be thrown into the big thrench at the back of the house. 
I have seen the sick persons taken from wan house to 
another belonging to th' 'ospittle through a large yard in 
the depth of winther, and in a few days they would be dead, 
too. Oh ! my God, that was the way they killed my poor 
wife — God resht her sowL She begged of *em to lave her 
alone, as she would, if removed, surely die from it ; but 
it seems that's what they wanted. O God ! O God ! my 
darling wife'' (and bursting into tears, it was a few 
minutes before the afficted man could continue his story). 
" Father O'Mahony, you musht forgive me for crying, but 
railly it laint on me too much." 

" I am not surprised at all, Pat," said Father O'Mahony, 
" that you should cry ; but I am surprised how you have 
borne with it so long. Little do we know, Doctor O'Leary, 
of the actual sufferings of the labourers of the country — 
how they have suffered in the past, and how they are 
suffering at present. And it is simply terrible to have at 
the end of their days no other asylum than that where such 
a state of things so recently existed." 

** I quite agree with you. Father O'Mahony," said the 
doctor, telling Pat to continue. 

** Well, sir, what was that 1 was saying? — oh, yes. My 
poor wife begged as forcibly as she could not to remove 
the child ; but 'twas all no use : she was removed. The 
nurses were brutal too, I suppose, carrying out the same 
design as that which suggested the soda ; and so my poor 
wife and child were handed out to me at the dead-house 
door. 

" Father O'Mahony, it is no wondher to-day that I would 
be sorry to let my wife and child into the workhouse 
'ospittle; for had I kept them outside, I am sure they 
would be alive now, and I would not be the broken-hearted 
man I am. And to add to my present throubles, Nick Cassidy 
— ^my own cousin — lets his cows ait down the thatch off this 
ould cabin, and the ends of the rafthurs are coming out 
through the back wall, and he wouldn't give me a day's 
work, only whin min are dear, and thin I musht give him 
the days for the house ; and when he wants any other man, 
he goes for him miles off, sooner than empoly a man in the 
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neighbourhood. Now, Father O'Mahony, is it any won- 
dher I^d be lonesome and poor, and that I'd object to let 
my sister-in-law into th' 'ospittle?" 

" Surely," said Father O'Mahony, " none could be sur- 
prised if such a state of things existed there then, but I am 
confident it is a well-regulated institution now," and en- 
deavouring to get at the opinion of the Doctor, which none 
appreciated more than Father O'Mahony himself, he asked: 
" What is your opinion, doctor ?" 

The doctor, who seemed stupified with horror at the re- 
cital of such acute and painful suffering, said: '' So, Pat, 
you ascribe the origin oi the terrible plague that did such 
havoc among the people of towns and cities to the use of 
bread- soda in the stirabout ?" 

" I am shure I can, sir ; for th' air was tainted by the di- 
saise brought on by it, and any wan braything it should 
conthract the contayjus disaise; and thin whin I think 
how delighted some of the guardians used to be by the num- 
ber dead aich morning, when they would say, * Good, good,' I 
musht arrive at no other conclusion than that thedesthruction 
of the poor was aimed at by every manes, and ye know no 
official would do such a thing if he wasn't ordered." 

"Do you believe," said Father O'Mahony, "that such a 
thing dare be practised and the Government not be cog- 
nisant of it ?" 

" I know," said the doctor, " if soda were used in such a 
way as Pat M*Mahon describes — and I believe him — it 
would have such effects ; for any powerful irritant, such as 
bread-soda, introduced into the weak organs of a hungry 
man will produce hemorrhage of the parts irritated ; besides 
bread-soda is a poison. It is only a short time since I read 
of the accidental poisoning of a whole family by the use of 
too much soda in a cake ; and imagine the small quantity 
that must be used and compare it with fistf uls, as Fat says 
he saw used, I say it unf ortimately assisted to bring around 
thoBe|^esults,that have made the famine of '48 not a national 
epoch, but a universal one. I am convinced it must have 
been authorised; for it was clearly the interests of the 
landlord, the guardian, and the farmers to get rid of the 
paupers and lower the rates. And, I believe also, it was 
the interest of the British Government to get rid — any way 
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and every way— of the surplus population of Ireland (as 
political economists style the bone and sinew of our country), 
for what other end did the Devon Oommission say that 
there were 192,368 families too many in Ireland, and when 
one million himian beings would not leave Ireland with 
their own consent, then other means should be applied to 
carry out the infernal programme of political economy, in 
which not alone a million died, but millions ? Father 
O'Mahony, I believe every word of this terrible charge. It 
is 'no wonder that this poor man would have a hatred of the 
hospital ; for such a revelation is horror-striking. It is 
reaUy infamous. Think of it only : would one desire to treat 
a wild beast so ? Why, you could do no more than poison 
it ; and I say this action was nothing more nor less than 
deliberate poisoning of the sick and poor. I trust, Pat 
M'Mahon " (now turning towards Pat) " that some time 
this story of your life will be made public, that the world 
will see what kind of an institution is the only refuge for 
poor men, situated as you are.'' 

" Ah ! docthor,*' broke in Pat, "it is our only refuge in 
the ind, and even long before our ind ; for it was only a few 
weeks ago that a whole lot of labourers went into it, when 
they could be of some use outside.*' 

'* I will not ask you, Pat," said Father O'Mahony, **to 
send your sister-in-law into the hospital. Whatever she 
wants in the way of nourishment I will provide it for her; 
and may Gh)d sustain you to bear up under your unheard-of 
trials." 

The doctor paid another visit to Mrs. M^Mahon, and on 
the way home he told Father O'Mahony it was his opinion 
that she would not long require nourislunent or attendance. 
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OHAPTEB XTIT. 

A WAKE m TTNOLE FAT's OABIN. 

'* Thou art gone to the mre — we no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world at thy side ; 
But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may hope, since the sinless has died.*' 



" OooD-MOBBoWy Tom." 

" Good-morrow, kindly, ma'am." 

*' You are looking hacked afther the wake ; I suppose you 
shtopped up all night P" 

'' I did, ma'am, and indeed, faith, we had a fine wake 
too ; — all the neighbours wor there, both rich and poor." 

" The poor woman ; — wasn't it short she held afther all ?" 

'* It was, indeed, ma'am. You may say she wasn't long 
throubling the priest and docthori though they went often 
enoueh to see her, short as she held. They ushed to send 
her the wine, and the beef, and everything she wanted ; 
but, the Lord be praised, it was an awful shtroke the 
M'Mahons met wiUi altogether : Davey thrapped into the 
American army by a neighbour, his wife dead in a poor 
cabin, and her little childhre crying about her, and their place 
in the possession of Tom Oassidy, their own cousin. Isn't 
it awfuL, Mrs. Moore ?" 

^* It is, indeed, dhreadful, Tom. I suppose any of the 
Cassidys wam't there ?" 

^' There was, then, indeed, if you plaze : young Tom was 
there, and he wanted to prevent Httle Kathleen from cry- 
ing over her mother ; but she gave him a shuv, and tould 
him to be off with himself — ^what impidence he had. Oh, 
the look he gave 'twas as bad as a process. Then he got 
ashamed of the whole of us, and only for the place he shtood 
he'd get his blood to dhrink, I'm sure he'll be as bad as his 
father," 
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^' Wliat way does he look after the cut he got from big 
17 ed Macarthy the night they had Fakenham*B bailiff?'' 

" Oh, indeed, Mrs. Moore, he has a mark that will shtick 
to him, anyway, and that Big Ned mightn't ever lose the 
fisht : what a nice subject they had on the carpet — ^the 
labourers of the counthiy, and how to get rid of 'em." 
" Yethen, was that the cause of the row, Tom ?" 
'' 'Twas, then, indeed ; and, 'pon my sowl, if some of the 
labourers wor Ushtening to the bloody bailiff and the 
Oassidys, who were worse than him, they'd soon give 'em 
another way of thinking ; and, Mrs. Moore, as we are going 
to Mrs. M'Mahon*s funeral, the Lord have mercy on her." 
'' Amen, a Heema toisha,** replied Mrs. Moore, devoutly. 
** But if there is any curse in the counthry," Tom again 
said, '' it is the likes of the Gassidys, and Mick Fitzpatrick, 
and Darby Oullen, and a whole lot who are aroimd here now ; 
these fellows, you know, that will go behind the backs of 
their neighbours when their lases are out and offer a rise 
in the rint and a fine to the landlord, who (and, begor, it 
is hard to blame him) will, of coorse, make the money and 
give the land to the grabber. The grabber, then, will 
knock down the ditches and add the two f arums together ; 
and, you see, Mrs. Moore, that's the way the big f arums are 
made, and if a labourer's house or haggart is in the way, 
the grabber will thry by every manes to get him out too. 
Even he'll go to the landlord if the poor labourer is a tinant 
to him, and say he is a bad boy, or a lazy fulla, or 
that he won't work for him. Of coorse, the landlord, favour- 
ing the man that pays him the mosht money, wiU throw out 
the labourer ; and 'tis then you'd hear the grabber denounc- 
ing the landlord for what himself was the cause of. Ah ! 
begor, wide is the difference between Big Ned and the likes 
of thim fellows ; for the labourer needn't go the second time 
to him for his hire. Or if a poor man sint his little girl to 
the house for a muller of milk, it is from his wife the good 
dhrop would be got; — ^begor, it would be aiting and dhrink- 
ing to a man. Tou may say he could work ; but what would 
be got at the Gassidys it would pisin you with saltpether, 
or some damn combushtible they put in it ; — shure 'tis pisin- 
ing their own calves." 
'' That's true for you, Tom Harnett; they are destroying 
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the milk of the ooiintry with pishogues and adultherations ; 
and you may be shure that gethering will go bad, and it is 
going bad enough when they are giving it to the landlords 
for their neighbours* places." 

At this juncture Tom Harnett looked back, and saw Dr. 
O'Leary, Father O'Mahony, and Father Fitz coming on, 
seated on the parish priest's car. 

'' I suppose/' said Tom, '' it is to the funeral the prieshts 
and the docthor are going." 

** Yethen, I suppose so, too ; it is no wondher the priests* 
would go there ; many a pound they ever got from the poor 
woman when she held her own place in Gourbawn," replied 
Mrs. Moore, who always had an eye after the practical 
when she laid out her money, even in this case. 

She expressed herself much pleased to see the priests and 
doctor attending Mrs. M'Mahon's funeral, now that in the 
altered circumstances of the family there could be no money 
expected. 

These gentlemen immediately drove up, Tom taking off 
his hat " to do reverence " to the clergymen as they passed ; 
and, looking back, Father Fitz invited Mrs. Moore to a seat 
on the car beside himself. Mrs. Moore accepted the invita- 
iion, whether it was with the object of helpmg her on her 
journey, which was not long now — not a quarter of a mile 
— or with a desire to be seen in ** big company," it is hard 
to tell ; but, at least, she was well pleased. 

Tom Harnett being thus left to himself, his reflections 
found expression in uie following soliloquy : 

" Begor, if there is such difPerence between the rich and poor 
in th'other world you may say the poor will be in the back- 
ground. Now, there is ould Nance Beddin, who was wanst 
wealthy enough ; they passhed her on the road and took up 
^[rs. Moore, a woman who is a betther walker than Father 
Fitz himseK ; or, maybe, if I was rich, Td be taken up, and 
^[rs. Moore would be left to walk if she was poor. Ah ! the 
money is the cause of it. No matther what you are these 
ti mes, if you have the money you'll be respected ; — ^but, shure, 
thank God to be able to vamp it." And, with those re- 
flections, Tom trudged away until he arrived at the corpse- 
house, where preparations were being made for the funeral. 
It was said they should start early, as the distance was long, 
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to an old bnrying-groimd in fhe county Oork. They had 
no hearse, but the Doys said they would take her on their 
shoulders ; so Tom Harnett and a few of the boys mar- 
shalled two-deep all who volunteered to take a part in the 
procession. 

It is inyariably the custom in Ireland that before the 
coffin, with its tenant, is taken out of the house, a general 
cry is raised over it by the relatives of the deceased, of 
course, joined by the most practical criers in the neighbour- 
hood. This custom was not forgotten on this occasion, 
although one element was abseni---.the practical criers — as 
there were no favours to be gained, no presents to be ex- 
pected, no future visits to be paid ; so the crpng was left 
to those alone who felt the real grip of sorrow. 

A glance will tell at once who the mourners are. Around 
that humble bed of death are, huddled on each other's 
necks, eight little children, the eldest fourteen years, and 
the yoimgest a beautiful boy of three. At one side of the 
weeping group can be seen a very old woman, gray and 
wrinkled ; and on the other side stands a man of the labour- 
ing class, breaking down, as usual, before his time; for care, 
and grief, and want, are deeply cut on his manly features. 
These are all the friends who now stand mourning over the 
devoted and faithful wife of Davey M*Mahon. 

Landlord and landgrabber, come hither ; behold the re- 
sult of your unholy combinations, behold the consequences 
of your greedy alliance. Here are Davey M*Mahon's child- 
ren, grouped together, weeping over their dead mother, 
whom your insatiable lust for gold and land has driven out 
from the house that was theirs. Behold their aged grand- 
mother and imcle : how the burning tears run down their 
furrowed cheeks with the rapidity of a current. Is there 
such a thing in your bosoms as a conscience ? If there 
be, study that group, and there is no need to curse you. 

In the corner of the spacious hearth Cracked Henry lay 
asleep, until the crying commenced, when he roused himself 
up, only to find that Johnny had left his naked arms. He 
had no conception of what the group were crjring about, 
but he searched for Johnny imtil he found him, and told 
him, " We haven't house nor home on account of 'em,*' and 
that '' They should pass him, as he never did harm to any 
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wan." With sucli irrelevant inducements he lured Johnny 
away into the comer, where they were soon fast asleep again^ 
forgetful of the slow, mournful procession that was wending 
its way on towards the county Cork. 

Ood help you, innocent sleeper; cruel avarice has worked 
all this ruin upon the home that sheltered your wandering 
father, your dead mother, and their, orphan progeny, and 
lulled you to sleep in the arms of one who, though dead 
and oblivious to everything that is passing around him, is 
not forgetful of the shelter you require. 

Yes, slowly and mournfully that funeral cortege wound 
along the hilly roads leading to the distant buriid-CTOund, 
every now and then stopping to supply a relay of bearers 
from the organised procession of labourers and farmers' 
sons behind it. 

The funeral is now out of sight, and the children, who 
were not strong enough to accompany it, are asleep in 
Uncle Pat's bed, tired from crying after liieir "mamma." 
Johnny is still asleep in Cracked Henry's arms ; and all is 
silent, save a low " caoin " coining from old Mrs. M*Mahon, 
who moves to and fro to the moan of her sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHEREIN THE LANDGBABBEB SEES TO HIS BOND. 

** See yonder poor overlaboured wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To giye him leaye to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn.*' 

BUBNS. 

'* GooD-NiGHT, boys, and Qod spare ye the health, and that 
it may be a long time till any of ye want the neighbours 
yeerselves." 

'' Good-night, Pat ; may the Lord comfort you, poor man ; 
'tis you that would want it now." 

Such were the parting words between Pat M^Mahon and 
his neighbours on their return from the funeral of his 
sister-in-law. 

When he entered his humble house he found, to his sur- 

Erise, that his faithful friend, Tom Harnett, and his wife 
ad arrived before him, and put the cabin to rights and 
some of the children to bed. Kathleen and her elder sister 
—who had come home on Fathei* Fitz's car — were getting 
up, as they had to go to bed until their uncle would come in. 

Cracked Heniy was already gone. After seeing Johnny 
put to bed he had left, still muttering to himself, '^ We 
haven't house nor home on account of 'em." 

'* Welcome home, Pat," said honest Tom. 

" Thankey, Tom. Oood-night, Mrs. Harnett." 

" Oood-mght, kindly, Pat ; — indeed I'm sorry for your 
throuble, poor man, in the latther ind of your ould days." 

''Ah 1 thin, I know that, Mrs. Harnett; but, shure, we 
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wouldn't pay us until Sunday, after two o'clock, ina public- 
house ? God knows it is no wondher we'd be often seen with 
the sign of dhrink, and that we'd be attached to it, too. Thin, 
whin we'd be in the public-house, how finely they'd shake 
hands with us and say we wor * fine fellows,' and, begor, 
maybe our own childhre hungry at home afther wan of us. 
Well, Pat, that's wan thing I can see greatly in Big l^ed : 
he'd always pay on Sathurday night ; or, if he hadn't it in 
change, he'd come with it to the house to us, * for fear,' he'd 
say, * Tom would squandher it to-day.' Ah ! Fat, that's a 
fine, honesht farmer to be living undher ; it is heaven on 
earth to be living with him. I wish to God there was more 
like liiTp in the counthry." 

" I'm sorry there isn't, too," said Mrs. Harnett. " His 
wife is the natesht craythur at all. If you only gave her a 
piece of a day, spinning or knitting, or cloving the flax, or 
anything at all, she wouldn't know when she'd give you 
enough for your throuble. Oh! wisha, glory to be good- 
ness, it is she that makes the fine pieces of bandle-cloth and 
flannin ; you may say she needn't go to the shop for the 
Inglish rags." 

'* That's thrue for you, Mrs. Harnett, and 'tis no wondher 
they'd be rich in Ingland : shure, every tack that is worn 
in the counthry is made there. What a lot of wavers used 
be working above in Ballytemple long ago. In some 
houses there would be six looms at work, and now there 
isn't thrace or tidings of 'em there. Mo lere e, and that was 
the fine shirting — the bandle-cloth. You may say you 
wouldn't want a fiannel waistcoat on you and to have wan 
of thim shirts on ; but, between 'em all, like the case of 
the ground, the poor man is desthroyed by the way things 
are managed. What do you think, Tom, if I went down 
into the yollow-ground counthry, would I be able to get a 
quarther there ?" inquired Pat. 

" I'll tell you about that, Pat," replied Tom ; " there is 
no doubt but you'll meet some farmer there who gives 
* quarther-ground,' but you'll have to pay him £1 a 
quarther for it, and, maybe, to till it yourself; as for 
bawn, you'd have to pay two or three pounds a quar- 
ther for it, and to till it yourself; thin, maybe, 
you'll have to pay him the rint in advance, for fear 
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your crop would fail and that you*d be demanding an 
abatement. But, believe me, Fat, that ground isn't worth 
much ; for, you see, the owner takes a crop of whate and a 
crop of oats off the manured ground, and thin whin you get 
it, it is as poor as O'Brien's mounthawn, and to have any 
chance of a |;ood crop out of it you musht till it and manure 
it well ; but if the year turns out bad and if your crop goes 
against you, you needn't expect an abatement. Faith, 
thin, Pat, you mightn't get it at all ; for there are farmers 
down there who have all their own ground let out in 
pasthure, and they take this quarther-ground themselves 
for praties. Ood help the poor man, any way ; he can't get 
a good dhrop of milk for love or money, and he can't get a 
sod of ground for his bit of manure; it is no wondher we'd 
be badly off. That's now the case for you, Fat, as far as 
I think ; and do as you like. Hadn't I great luck in f allin' 
in with Big I^ed ? I have half an acre of ground from him 
and a house for SOs. a year, and there is no fear I'll be ever 
a day idle, between minding my own garden and his work. 
I'll have always nearly enough of praties, and I'll get plinty 
of good milk from him ; is it any wondher, thin, that I'd be 
attintive to his work ? Look here. Fat," and striking his 
knee a desperate blow with his open hand, he said: '' I'd be 
the manesht man of my name if I wasn*t as careful of that 
man's business as if it was my own. He went th*other day 
over to England on some business of his own, and remained 
out a fortnight, and when he came home he found his cattle 
and place as well minded as if he was there himself. 
Have patience ; you don't know what gap God would open 
for you. Have patience, man ; have patience." 

During this long explanation of the difficulties surround- 
ing Pat's attempt at taking some of O'Brien's ray for three 
years, Tom was busily engaged cutting tobacco for his pipe. 
Having now completed the task and applied a lighted coal 
of fire to it, his thoughts were soon lost in the enjoyment of 
the precious weed. After satisfying himself he nanded the 
pipe to Pat, who sat silent and absorbed in disappointed 
thoughts. While he, too, was enjoying the luxuries, a 
servant boy of Nick Cassidy's entered. After the customary 
salute, he told Fat that he was sent down to tell him to 
come to work to-morrow, as they would be at the re-digging, 
and to be up early. 
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"Wisha, what a time he sinds for me," answered Pat, 
** an' I barely able to draw my legs afther me." 

" Well, will you come or not ?" said the servant boy, in 
a hasty tone, adding that he was cautioned not to be long 
away. 

" Tell him I will," replied Pat, defiantly, not noticing 
the servant boy's " Good-night," but, turning towards Tom 
Harnett, said : ** Look at that now for you, Tom; isn't it 
hard for a poor man to live undher a brute like him. How 
can he expect I'd be able to give a good day's work to- 
morrow, afther the wake and funeral, and all mythrouble? 
But those that's bound they musht obey." 

" Damn him," said Tom ; " wouldn't he lave you resht 
yourself wan day itself ; but I suppose he has some bully 
man for to-morrow, and GK)d help tiiie wake man with him. 
No matther, Pat, I'll go in your place for to-morrow, and 
you can shtay at home and resht yourself." 

" Ah ! Tom, no ; I'd never allow that, whatever I'd do ; 
'tis the way you are too kind intirely.'* 

" Indeed then you musht," said Mrs. Harnett, joining 
her husband in the vain endeavour of persuading Fat to 
their way of thinking. 

" No, no," said Pat, emphatically, " I'll have my way 
now. To-morrow won't kill me, and I'll be fresh enough 
afther the night. Shure, whoever he has for a foreman, 
we can't be all good. Look here, Tom, jesht at the very 
time that a man is in throuble, or that he'd have a job of 
his own to do, that's the time he'd be called to work when 
there's a hoult of him." 

" I suppose, Pat, there's no use endeavouring to persuade 
you ; so you'll soon be going to bed, and we might as well 
have another smoke before we part," and, pulling out the 
pipe again from his pocket, they made the cabin fragrant 
with the smell of the precious weed. After bidding an 
affectionate " Good-night," Tom Harnett and his wife went 
home, leaving Uncle Pat to go to bed early. 

Pat arose early next morning ; and, after partaking of a 
hasty breakfast, was soon on his way across the fields 
towards Nick Cassidy's, with his spade on his shoulder. 

On arriving at his employer's place he found that in- 
dividual in not a very agreeable temper. He was going 
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libout the yard, scoldiog and abusing his servants ; and as 
Pat approachedi lie called out to Thade, the foreman, to go 
away now to the garden, and that it was nice time for 
people to be coming to work. " But, Thade/' said he, '* it is 
in your hands, to make up for it." 

"Well, sir, shure we'll be all good boys for the day," 
sarcastically replied Thade, who was an importation from 
the bogs, brought especially for the occasion. 

Pat took in the full meaning of his employer's displea- 
sure and the mercenary's remark, and, with his nead 
hung down, followed Thade out into the fields again and 
on to the garden. 

The garaen was in a remote part of Nick Cassidy's farm, 
and was only lately reclaimed. Being of a very heavy 
boggy nature it required a considerable outlay to brin? it 
to a productive character. A.s such work is considered to 
be the heaviest of manual labour, some of the best and 
youngest men are always required for its fulfilment. 
Thade is a proper selection for such a task, but it is evi- 
dent Pat IkrMahon is not, being too old; and as they 
advance to their respective ridges, five men altogether, the 
vast difference can be easily noted. 

Thade falls into his place and comfnences to dig, so does 
each of the others, Pat M'M!ahon last; and thus they go, 
dexterously cutting out each sod, two feet long, and twelve 
inches square, and, with a jerk lifting it out of its place, and 
dropping it into its intended position, so adroitly that it needs 
no further alteration. These movements continue all day 
long, only varied by a stay to drop the seed potato, and 
its necessary quota of manure into the ground at regular 
intervals, making for him who is not as active as his 
yoxinger compeers a day of incessant and most laborious 
toil. 

In this position Pat M'Mahon is placed, scarcely getting 
time to draw a full breath ; not even when the end of the 
garden is reached is thero a pause, for the brutal meroe- 
nary commences a^ain, and the rest must follow. Nick 
Cassidy stands wim them the most of the day, often re- 
marking to Thade to ''dhraw aisy, and give the min 
fair play," which has only the effect of stimulating him to 
further exertion. 

8 
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Snoh benevolenee on the part of fhe employer is always 
of a very doubtful character, as labourers know well that 
it is only meant to cover participation in the foreman's 
conduct, which, though secretly pleasing to him, must be 
in some degree condemned. 

There was no cessation in this fearful strain until dinner 
hour came, which was announced by a loud whistling 
and beckoning of the hand by a boy from the farmyard, 
answered by a corresponding whistle from Nick Gassidy 
in the garden. Thus was dinner hour announced. 
Slowly, and with folded arms, did the men walk along, one 
after another, or in two's towards the residence, and, on 
arriving there, they sat down to dinner at the kitchen 
table, on which were strewn large pieces of fine Indian 
bread, with large mugs of milk at one end of the table, 
ready for use. £2ach man, of course, took one, and began 
to eat what has been always considered a very insufficient 
meal, even for a man at the lightest work. 

Thade is foreman here also. He sits at the head of 
the table, and eats most ravenously, but does not mix up 
in any of the light, bantering talk of his comrades. When 
he has sufficient taken he rises, drawing his hand in a cir- 
cuitous manner about his face, in somethinp like an en- 
deavour to bless himself. 

This movement of the foreman's is closely noted 
by the rest of the diggers, who, accordingly, rise one 
by one, and follow him out and on to the garden, 
before they have even time to take half their dinners. 
Then again commenced the slave-driving in silence, and 
so it continued imtil darkness set in, and all withdrew to 
their homes. 

Thus passed the thirty days' labour, which Unde Pat 
should give as a half year's rent for his cabin. In the 
meantime he consented to take half an acre of Andy 
O'Brien's mountain for three years, on the usual terms. 
The place was distant two miles from Gourbawn ; and, as 
the spring time was running late, Fat determined to 
beg leave from his employer to go for a few days to pre- 
pare for tilling it. 

It was Saturday evening, and the labourers had com- 
pleted a very satisfactory day's work. Nick Oassidy seeme4 
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rery muoh pleased by it, and Pat considered it was a very 
good opportunity for explaining to him what he desired, 
and under that impression, walked up to him as he stood 
at the hall-door, reading a newspaper, and said in a very 
faltering manner : — 

" 'Tis the way, sir, I jesht came over to ashk you to lave 
me go for a dhrass, to turn a piece of sculthees I tuck from 
Andy O'Brien above in the mounthawn. 'Tis running late 
now, and, as the weather is houlding up, I*d like to be 
doing something for Davey's craythurs." 

Nick Cassidy raised his eyes from the paper, and look- 
ing the pleader straight in the face, said : " Yerra, Pat, 
what's that you say ? Is it ashking me to let you go, you 
are ? Paith, in sure, you can go any time you plaze, but 
whenever you do, you can give me my house. You know 
you bargained to give me so many days'. work for it; and 
if you want to go elsewhere to work now, sure you can, 
but I musht get my own." 

** Ah ! that isn't the way at all, sir, I mane," replied Pat, 
now looking somewhat confused at being so misunder- 
stood; "but " 

" Ah ! but I know what you mane," said the employer, 
hastily interrupting Pat: ** you want to lave me now, and 
when your legs would be loose, to go wherever you'd like. 
Maybe you*d give a few days in Andy's ray, but that's all ; 
and now, when you have a parcil of craythurs below there 
about you, you want to go towards the big hire ; but the 
divil carry me if I wouldn't put them neck and heels into 
the workhouse if I were you, sooner than have myself be 
thrown out, which, of coorse, will happen if you lave me." 

Pat now hung down his head, resting his mouth on the 
top of the spade-tree which he held, and made no reply 
for some time. When the effects of his disappointment 
began to decrease, he said again : " Maybe you'd lave me 
go afther next week, sir ; I'd like to have the handful of 
praties set for the childhre agin the winther, anyway; 
and, upon my sowl, I won't go to ere another place till I 
come back agin." 

" No, no, Pat ; and that's enough now for you," said 
Nick Cassidy, as he disdainfully raised his eyes again from 
the paper. " I think more of my own work than any 
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other man's; so if you don't come on Monday, you can shtay 
intirely.'* 

These condusive remarks prevented Pat from further 
pleading ; so he turned away, and wont home, struck by 
the truthfulness of the phrase, '' Them that's bound they 
must obey." 

Meantime, Tom Harnett was most anxious to know from 
Pat how he got on at the re-digging ; and, as he did not 
meet him since the night after the funeral, he thought he 
would just step down to Gourbawn to see him; and, mting 
up the latch, ** Grod bless ail here," said he, as he entered. 

" And you too, Tom," said Pat, looking up. 

" How are the young and the ould among ye ?" 

" Wisha," replied Pat, "shure there is no use in com- 
plaining, anyway, that a fella has his health these times." 

'* How is yourself. Granny," said Tom, turning over to 
old Mrs. M*Mahon, and speaking nearly into her ear, to 
whom she replied : — 

** Yerra, then Tom agra gal wouldn't it be a fine day 
for me if I was sthretched. Shure it breaks my heart to 
see that poor fellow there" (pointing to Pat), "and the cut of 
him now, either a fortnit's work, and to have nothing by 
it but the besht of his time thrown away for this pigshty, 
whatever in the world is keeping him in it." 

"Ah! mother, that's all thrue enough for you; but 
where will I go P There isn't a place in the parish now 
I could get for love or money ; and, you see, the rint the 
whole of 'em will charge will be the days; so they're all 
lick alike for a poor man; and for childhre you know, 
there is no place like the counthry." 

Tom Harnett, who was most impatient to know all about 
Pat's experience with the new foreman, now asked : "Well 
Pat, how do you feel afther the ray-diggin' ?" 

"Wisha, God knows, Tom, hacked enough." 

" How did Thade get on with ye ?" 

"Ayeh, blasht his eyes, the mane sucker, we're half dead 
from him. Such dhriving as he had every day ; but, faith, 
in throth, I'm damn sure he used get whishkey every morn- 
ing from the missis. 'Tis no wondher at all, Tom, we'd be 
as we are, poor and mane. Hardly we have time to swally 
the bit with him, when he's out agin ; and as for a 
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smoke, 'tis out of the oushtion intirely, and you know the 
masther when he'd say ** dhraw aisy, Thade," Thade would 
say, " Oh, we'll be all good biys, sir," and here Pat en- 
deavoured to mimic the foreman. 

*' Ah ! Pat, I know him this many a day, and many a 
time I dhressed his jacket for him at that very work. But 
'pon my sowkens, I'm not surprised at all that farmers 
would look down on us, from what I see every day. I'm 
tould, Fat, you tuk the garden?" 

" Wisha, faiz, I did, Tom, whatever way 'twill thry with 
me. An' shure I ashked lave this evening to shtop from 
the work for a dhrass, the way I could go at it; but, faith, 
I had no chance. He said he thought worse of himself 
than anywan else; and tould me i| I shtopped that I 
could shtop intirely, and give him his house." 

" Did he say that, Fat P Oh ! the scourge of a grabber ; 
isn't it a pity to lave the likes of him mramplmg on us 
at all and daicent min going ?" 

" Well, shure, Tom, what can we do ?" and to avoid an- 
swering such a direct question, Tom asked Fat what way 
did he intend setting his garden ? 

* * I don't know from Adam's race how I'U do it. He won't 
let me go till I give him the days : and thin 'twill be too late." 

'^ Dhar, dhia,^^ said Tom, striking his knee with his fist," 
I'll tell you how 'twill be done. I'll see twenty or thirty 
of the boys to-night, and, they'll come with me in the 
morning — ^you know to-morrow will be Sunday ; and, we 
might as well be doing a good act as be in bed, and you 
may say your half -acre of sculthees won't be long in hands." 

" I wouldn't like to be breaking the Sabbath at all," 
answered Fat ; ''there isn't much luck in it ; and maybe 
God would open some gap byme-by.*' 

" Yerra, wisha. Fat, hould your tongue now, and dhrop 
your going on, for fear we wouldn't be doing worse to-night; 
playing cards-— and maybe we'd be up till morning at 'em. 
6ut by preparing to do this we'll all go to bed airly, and 
be up airly, to begin the Sunday well. Lishen, Fat, I 
always heard an ould saying, and 'tis a thrue saying, too, 
that 'God helps those who help themselves.' Did you 
ever hear that before ?" 

«' I did, begor, Tom," 
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" Well, there 'tis for you now, and lave off yoiip prach- 
ing about Sunday for me. Th' Almighty won't blame you 
to take a part of his day, to do your work, when man 
won't lave you take a day of thim he gave to labour. So 
here goes. Good-night, Fat. Be up airly to the gardin 
to show us your sthraick," and away Tom Harnett darted 
home. 

In the dimness and twilight of Sunday morning, before 
the lark was yet risen from his grassy couch, a number of 
men, with spades on their shoulders, might be seen wend- 
ing along from various directions, all converging on that 
part of the wild heather mountain, known as Andy O'Brien's 
ray.. 

When all had arrived, it could be seen that Tom Har- 
nett was among them : they were all his friends and ac- 
quaintances, twenty-five in nimiber. They seemed to be 
waiting for some person ; and immediately on Pat M'Mahon 
making his appearance, Tom Harnett said : " All right ; 
here is Pat now, and he'll show us the place where we'll 
begin. Good-morrow Pat." 

** Good-morrow kindly to ye all. Well, biys, I can't tell 
ye how thankful I am to the whole of ye." 

** Here now, Pat, eshth a vedll said Tom Harnett at 
once, " show us where we'll begin, and lave the rest to us. 
Do you see all them fellas there ?" Pat answering in the 
affirmative. Tom said : '* I wish to God I had something 
else to do for 'em this blessed Sunday morning, how we'd 
let some people see we aren't the shlaves they think. 
Come, biys, let a few of ye go cutting, and let the resht fall 
into a ridge apiece ;" and, so marshalled — every man to 
his place — the iron thews, the brawny limbs, the deep 
chests, in fact every power of the man was exerted by 
these unpaid volunteers, until the last sod of surface was 
upturned, ready to receive the seed. 

It was a strange sight, though not a novel one, to see 
twenty-six men on the brown hill-side, with the Sabbath 
morning's sun glancing on their shining spades, working 
away, impaid and unfed, until their work was accom- 
plished. Many persons who were strolling about Bally- 
teraple stood to look at it ; even Constable Duff, as he led 
forth his men to the parade-ground, carelessly viewed the 
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band of sabbath-breakers, but knew also tbat want often 
drives men to a certain limit beyond wbich it would be 
unwise to press them. 

The work was completed in a very short time, compara- 
tively speaking, and a ringing cheer was then given, which 
rang alon^ the valleys and around the summits of the 
adjacent hills. Whether it rose into the minds of the gover- 
ning powers that heard it, or sank into the steeled hearts 
that occasioned it, it really conveyed ond great lesson of 
self-reliance, that *' God helps those who help them- 
selves." 

It was thus Uncle Fat got his garden prepared to grow 
food to keep his evicted brother's children from the work- 
house. 
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OHAPTEE XV. 

A PHTLOXICAL VIEW OF THE LABOTTB QUESTION. 

" She, who ne'er answers till a husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, neyer shows the rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways ; 
Yet, has her humour most when she obeys." 

Ben Johhsov. 

Thb hunting season of 1864 was drawing to an end ; and 
every true lover of the sport should testify by his presence, 
at its closing scenes, how much he appreciated it, and 
wind up the whole proceedings with a farewell day. 

Mr. Pakenham, feeling still all the zeal of an old sports- 
man, should, of course, maintain his reputation on this 
day with the '* Limerick Lads." Again it was at Lord 
Muskerry's gate the party were to meet ; and to arrive 
there in proper time, Mr. Pakenham had to leave Tippe- 
rary the day previous, putting up at Limerick for the night. 
Many and tender, were the ''farewells" Mrs, Pakenham 
breathed after him while he remained in view. For, 
though he was considered, and actually was, a bad man in 
his relations towards his tenantry, yet in regard to his 
family he was the fondest and kindest of husbands and 
fathers. 

As he rode to the hunt that day he had no diplomatic 
business on hands with anyone ; yet he thought he would 
make it a point to come across Tom Gassidy, to know was 
he getting any trouble in Gourbawn. 

Mrs. Pakenham felt somewhat lonely after her hus- 
band's departure. She recollected he had really done an 
irreparable injury to the M'Mahon family, and she feared 
something might be the result, which she could not think 
on unmoved. Tet, she did not attempt to dissuade him 
from carrying out his intentions, nor did she bring to his 
mind the dreadful pictures of her own. 
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Hrs. Pakenham generally made it a part of her day's 
work to visit the kitchen garden, for the purpose of giving 
the neoessary direotions to Daniel the gardener, about one 
thing or another. 

It is not an unusual thing to hear two such persons, 
whose social positions were so far apart, speak with fami- 
liarity to one another. The gardener is always a confidant 
with the mistress of the Great House; and, in this case, 
there is no exception to the general rule. 

''Good-morning, Dan," said Mrs. Pakenham, giving 
Daniel the usual salute. 

" Good-morrow, koindly, your honour, ma'am," replied 
the gardener, in the Tipperary accent. 

" Well, Dan, how are you to-day?" 

** Wisha, purty well, ma'am, oi give you thanks." 

'.* What are you at to-day ?" 

'' Well, ma*am, Pm preparing the ground for th' early 
praties that you tould me about lasht night." 

'' Oh, that's right, Dan. I want you to look after the pit of 
potatoes ; see that the mouth is properly settled, so that the 
master will not notice them given away. If he did he 
would kill both you and me ; — ^he has his suspicions already 
about us. Ah ! these poor people, I am sure they wanted 
them badly?" 

'' Indeed, then, you may say that, ma'am," replied Daniel; 
'' and it is many a prayer that is down on you to-day for 
the good acts you have done this vrinther. Many a wan of 
'em you have fed; may God reward you for it in this world 
and the neksht." 

'' Dan, tell me, are the husbands of these poor women 
working at all? They are looking wretched." 

*' Working, ma'am ; yerra, where would they work ? 
Shure it isn't around here they'd work, where there isn't a 
sthroke to be done. All is let out undher grass, and thin 
in the harvesht toime there is as little to be done as in 
winther, as it is with machinery they do everything; so 
from the beginning to th' end of the year it is all aloike to 
the labourers," replied Daniel, who felt proud to be able to 

five such a minute explanation of the position of the hus- 
ands of those women among whom Mrs. Pakenham had 
divided a large quantity of potatoes, surreptitiously taken 
from the pit during her husband's absence. 
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** Tell me, Dan, where do the farmers get potatoes when 
they want them ?'* 

''Yeh, where do they get 'em, ma'am, but go to the 
market for 'em." 

^' And doesn't that come greatly against the poor man 
who wants to buy them, and who has not grouna to grow 
them himself ?" 

'^ Faith, oim sure it does, ma'am ; and isn't it a shame to 
foind big, rich farmers coming into the market raising the 
proice of praties on the poor ?*' 

'' It is, indeed, a shame," said Mrs. Fakenham. '* I wish 
I had an opportunity of talking to whoever will be Prime 
Minister, after the next Genercu Election, about the condi- 
tion of those poor men." 

" Ah ! then, I wish to God, ma'am, you had ; it is you 
that would give a bit of ground to the labourers for 
their praties," replied Dan, fervently, in the usual empha- 
tic Tipperary accent. 

<< Well, Dan, I will really endeavour to get the master to 
do something for the labourers on his property. Though, 
even if he were inclined, there are so many complaints 
coming in from the farmers about them, espedally the 
Gourbawn tenants, that 1 fear it will be difficult to get him 
to do an3rthing," and so saying the good lady turned 
her footsteps away towards some omer part of the 
garden. 

Her loving lord and master did not return home that 
night, and not until next day was his welcome form seen 
by the vigilant lookouts — his two children coming up the 
long avenue from the main road. With the kindliest 
greetings he was welcomed home again. He looked jaded, 
and apparently he had enjoyed the day's sport, at the cost 
of the purity of his buckskin breeches and his red coat. 
He was not the bearer of the symbol of victory — " the 
brush." But neither Mrs. Pakenham nor her children 
made any allusion to this observable fact. 

After divesting himself of his hunting dress and taking a 
little refreshment, he soon joined the family in the drawing* 
room, where all the details of the hunt were related. Of 
course, the few falls he received were treated with the 
utmost contempt. 
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" Oh! I'm glad, Frederick, they are not serious/' said 
Mrs. Pakenham ; ** have you any news from the tenantry ?'' 

** Yes, I have," answered Mr. Pakenham, who, in turn, 
said to his wife, " Do you know who died ?" 

** No," replied the wife. 

*' M'Mahon's wife — that tenant of mine that I evicted." 

" Ah ! do you say so ?" said Mrs. Pakenham, quite horri- 
fied at the intelligence. '* How many children had she ?'' 

" Eight, Oassidy told me." 

" And where is the father ?" 

'*0h! he went to America immediately after I evicted 
him, where he joined the American army. Of course there 
was nothing in his head but war ; now he can have enough 
of if' 

These words were delivered by Mr. Pakenham in a tone 
of the most heartless levity, which so astonished his wife 
that she replied : 

" Oh ! Frederick, you speak very heartlessly of that poor 
man. I regret now that you have turned him out of his 
place. Where are the children, Frederick V* 

^' Oassidy told me they are at an uncle's house — another 
M'Mahon, who is a labourer. He told me these M^Mahons 
were bad boys, and that the police usually kept a watch 
after them," replied Frederick Pakenham, with an air of 
certainty about the truth of his remarks. 

*' Frederick, I believe you told me sometime ago that this 
Oassidy represented M'Mahon to you in such a way that 
you had every reason to believe he was maligning him to 
you." 

" WeD," replied Mr- Pakenham, "I'm of opinion still 
that he wanted to get his place ; but Oassidy is a better 
tenant for me than M'Mahon, though the old M'Mahons 
were always punctual tenants, except this fellow I evicted ; 
and, indeed, he only owed me two. years' rent, and I dis- 
trained his cattle and effects, which made half of that ; but, 
you see, Cassidy is a rich farmer, and is a more solvent 
tenant for me ; — besides he is more likely to have money for 
me when I want it. We are endeavouring to introduce a 
system of big grazing here in these counties, which has 
been so successfully carried out through Galway, Meath, 
and Westmeath, and, in fact, all the central counties. There 
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{hose oonfotinded labourers are not troubling either the 
occupier or the proprietor of the land ; for no one is re- 
quired to a large district but one man and a dog." 

After this plain explanation of the peculiar merits of big 
grazing, Mrs. Pakenham asked, " What way has M'Mahon 
me labourer to support those little orphan children of his 
brother's ?*' 

"I don't know; Cassidy told me he is only an old labourer, 
holding a cabin on the roadside, depending on his labour 
for his support." 

"And, my God, Frederick, don't you think you are 
morally responsible for the ruin brought on that family ? 
Imagine the heroism of that old man, endeavouring now, 
out of his labour, to support and clothe those orphans ! 
And I am told on reliable authorily that the farmers up in 
that country are Very severe in their dealings with these 
men. How, in the name of our common humanity, can 
these men be expected to be honest, in any sense of the 
word, when they are treated in a fashion that might not be 
tolerated in Virginia, in the United States, where white- 
men are to-day wasting their lives, that the black slave 
might be free ; but it would not be tolerated in any othw 
wlute man's country only in unfortunate Ireland. Men 
having all the attributes of ghouls, are permitted here to 
incorporate, one into another, the farms and homes of many 
industrious tenants. And, not even satisfied with that, they 
spread their meshes around the homes of the trampled 
labourers of the country, from whom lessons of perseve- 
rance and fortitude could be drawn sufficient to stimulate 
the idlest farmer in Ireland. And yet you landlords can 
bear to look on and encourage such acts as these. Ah ! 
shame, Frederick, to be the instrument in Cassidy's hands 
by which this family was ruined, and to place such a burden 
on the shoulders of 1^ poor labourer. But remember, 
when you are going next time collecting the rent of Oour- 
bawn, you will see about adding a plot of ground to this 
poor man's residence, to enable him to support this family 
of orphan childen. Oh ! I shudder when I think of such 
cruelty ; — ^yes, cruelty." 

Mrs. Pakenham, now tired and breathless, sank back 
exhausted on the sofa, where she was sitting. Uer eyes 
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were fast filling with tears, and she looked so pleadingly at 
her husband t£at he felt sorry he had introduced such a 
subject ; but, to make reparation, he said : 

"I do assure you, I snail not fall into the landshark'B 
hands again, and will now try to make amends, dome, 
dear, I want to take a walk," and, arm in arm, the benevo- 
lent lady and her husband walked down the avenue, talking 
on some important subject, which had no connection with 
the grievances of the labourers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BENT DAY. 

'* execrable son ! so to aspire 
AboTO his brethren, to himself assumiog^ 
Authority usurped, from God not given. 
He gaye us only over beast, fish, fowl. 
Dominion absolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation ; — but man over man 
'He made not lord, such title to himself 
Freserying, human left from human free." 

Milton. 

Few in Ireland, either rich or poor, but have some expe- 
rience of the practice of paying rent and the circumstances 
attending it. The rent day is one which has left indelible 
memories in the minds of many of Ireland's struggling 
children. The consequences attending the non-fulmment 
of its requirements have been graphically pictured by a 
prominent English Cabinet Minister as equal to a " sentence 
of death " to the delinquents. In Ireland, where, &om 
legislative enactments, other avenues of employment have 
been shut up or discouraged, its population have been 
mainly flung on the land for support; consequently, its 
possession has become the great object of its tillers. 

In remote ages the land was the common property of the 
people, no man holding any other title to it than that which 
came from the people. How that very democratic system 
originated it is not within the scope of this story to inquire. 
Enough to say it flourished, governed by laws that bore the 
imprint of justice. None sought its destruction until 
crafty, ambitious men treacherously grasped the reins of 
political power, and on their adherents conferred titles to 
kxge traots oi the peoples' property. Those adherents^ 
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who had to do some military service for this so constituted 
monarch, or some trifling tribute, again subdivided the 
land amongst a portion of the people, receiving also a 
tribute for it — ^their own — which is collected to-day, and 
called "rent." 

Mr. Fakenham, of Pakenham Hall, county Tipperaiy, 
being one of those hereditary lords, whose title to his pro- 
perty dated back to one of those confiscations that has made 
tlnglish rule in Ireland synonymous with " fire and sword," 
had appointed a regular day for the well-ordered collecting 
of this tribute ; and the notification of this day was gene- 
rally made through an official called a rent-wamer or 
bailifP — ^this time Mr. Hughes, with whom the reader is 
already acquainted. 

Near the Gourtenay Arms Hotel, Newcastle, Tom and 
Nicholas Cassidy, Mick Fitzpatrick, and about half a dozen 
more of the farming class might be seen carelessly strolling 
about. By just stepping convenient enough one could 
have heard those three individuals in close conversation. 
One of them was saying (it was Tom Cassidy) : ** Isn't it 
damn long his honour is to-day ?" and he was answered by 
Mick Fit^atrick, who replied : 

" He is, inshure. Ah ! you know he's getting ould now." 

** Ton my soul, then," said Nick Cassidy, ** and he wasn't 
so. Many's the time he came here collecting, and, God 
knows, that was the boyo that ushed be up to the mark." 

•'Wouldn't it be the fun if he didn't come at all?" 
again said Mick Fitzpatrick. 

" What would you do, Mick, with the rint if he didn't 
come ?" inquired Tom, having an eye after such eventua- 
lities. 

" Faith, then. Til tell you," said Mick. " I'd go up dai- 
cently and give it to the man who gave it to me — ^the 
manager — what yourself would do too.** 

" Ah ! or vemam hane (on my own word), I b'lieve you," 
answered Tom. 

" Hehsth," said Nick, who now held his head in a listening 
attitude ; ''is that the nise of a side car dhriving down 
Bridge-sthreet ?" 

All listened attentively, and on agreeing it was like such 
^ noise, a side car drove along the quay, having as pas- 
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sengen If r. Fred. Pakenham and ICr. Hugheei. Those f af • 
xners who had been carelessly strolling about the hotel were 
now all attention, each one saluting Mr. Fakenham, hat 
in hand) and inquiring, " How is your honour T' and each 
onereceivingthestereotypedreply, ** Oh, quitewell, thanks,*' 
the landlord looking as if he held life and death at his dis- 
posal, and the crouching inquirers as if they would be 
pleased should he walk on them, to show their humble dis- 
positions in his presence. The health of Mr. Hughes was 
not forgotten either, if handshaking and kind inquiries 
could indicate how their feelings were actuated. 

Arrived in the comfortable coffee-room of the hotel, Mr. 
Pakenham, after seating himself down to the table, took 
out his watch, and said, in surprise : " I fear I'll be late ; 
Pve delayed too long." To which Cassidy replied : " Ayeh, 
no, your honour ; shure we'd wait if it was for a week.*' 

'* 'Tis not about ye at all I'm considering," replied Mr. 
Pakenham ; " but I promised to be back to Limerick in 
time for supper at the dub ; so let us to business; — Hughes, 
to business." 
. Mr. Hughes, who sat quite dose to the landlord, now 
opened the books, and called Cassidy, Nicholas (taking the 
names alphabetically), who came forward, his hat in hand, 
and gave in a half-year's rent, which was £64, his poor- 
rate £12, county cess not being included, as the landlord 
was exempt from paying for the road he used as well as his 
tenants. 

"How much do you say is that poor-rate ticket, 
Hughes?" inquired Mr. Fakenham. 

'' £12, your honour; his valuation is £60, that is, 4«. to 
the pound for the poor, but his yearly rent is £128." All 
these fimres Mr. Hughes g;ave in haste, the soothing 
effects of the rents, counterbcuancing that of the poor-rato, 
to which the landlord only replied with an ominous-sound- 
ing "Wheea." 

The next to pay was Cassidy, Thomas ; his half-year's 
rent for Davey M'Mahon's farm was £30, and his poor-rate 
£5, his valuation being £25. 

Fitzpatrick, Michael, was next called, who held 6 farms 
of ground now in one, which he got in the bad times from 
old Mr. Fakenham. His half year's rent was £104i, his 
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rate ticket £16, and his valuation £80, and so on, untU 
the last of the rent was received ; Mr. Pakenham sitting 
motionless and silent, with his head resting on his hand, 
supported by the table, except while he was signing each 
man's receipt. Evidently he was in trouble, and that 
trouble was more evident when the bailiff would announce 
the poor-rate of each tenant; for half of that rate should 
be c^ucted from the rent received, maUng in the total of 
receipts quite a considerable sum. 

All this Mr. Pakenham perceived, and to relieve his 
heavily laden heart of some of its burden, he drew, by way 
of a safety valve, a long, very long "Wheea;" and, 
standing up, cried out in a distracted voice, : '^Let no 
man leave me room ; I want to speak a few words to you, 
on the very important question of poor-rates.'' 

The tenants stood around in obedient surprise, their 
hands and hats behind their backs, and a strained atten- 
tion marked on every countenance. 

The landlord rose, and said : '* My friends and tenants, 
I think it right to call your immediate attention, to the 
question which gives rise to this fluctuating poor-rate. 
This time last year it was moderately light, and now, 
why it is double. What is the cause of this P It is that 
as long as you have these confounded labourers hanging 
around through your division of the Union, so long will 
you have a fluctuating poor-rate ; and, you will be con- 
stantly exposed to its effects. See now what a large de- 
mand has Deen made on the profits of your land, Cassidy, 
addressing Nick, *' £12, of which I must pay half. It is 
intolerable, and you ought endeavour to eradicate the 
evU." 

** That's thrue for your honour" replied Nick Cassidy. 
'< Yes, it is true for me, Cassidy ; and it is for your in- 
terests to act on my suggestion. But let me ask one of 
you, why do you give them work ?" and here I^ick Oassidy 
came forward and said: 

" Your honour, sir, shure we give 'em oanly barely what 
we can't help ; but their wives and childhre beg from door 
to door; and that's the way they live the mosht of their 
time." 

'< Oh ! Oasaidy, I'm ashamed of ye. Why do ye give them 

y 
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alms, tlien ? Don't you know as long as they can get alms 
they will remain. Kow, if you don't give them alms they 
must soon leave, and come in here, or into towns like it, 
where there are plenty rich shopkeepers who never care to 
study how much to the pound they pay for maintaining 
imemployed labour in winter. 'Pon my honour, it is really 
discouraging. It is able to frustrate the best intentions 
of landlords. Now, when I was leaving the Hall, at Mrs. 
Pakenham's solicitations, I was determined to provide a 
bit of ground for M*Mahon the labourer, so that those 
children of his lazy brother's might not be increasing 
the rate of the division ; but now my mind is altered 
altogether." 

At this time Nick Oassidy again came forward and said : 
" Your honour, sir, that man wouldn't till a bit of a gardin 
at all. He has no manure, nor seed, nor a haporth. What 
he wants is work ; and, when he hasn't that, he'd rather 
be going about Gourbawn, from cabin to cabin, spaking 
of Uiis man and that man " (pointing to two standing near 
him), "who do be minding their bishness; or, maybe, plan- 
ning how he, and more like him, would bum Uie houses 
about us some night or another." 

At this time, as Nick Cassidy was retiring from the table, 
to which he had advanced, his brother Tom came forward, 
and said: *' Your honour, sir, some of 'em up about Bally- 
temple do be saying if the labourers got a sthrip of a garden 
aich from us that there would be no danger of the rates 
rising, and that there would be soon no pauperism at all. 
They are making the divil's lot of nise about it." 

''Ah, my friends," again resumed Mr. Pakenham, 
'' understcmd me well about this. You see, those fellows 
who are talking this way are not for your good at aM^ 
You see, now, that plan would not work well for us. We 
must stand or fall together. Our interests are identical, 
and any attempt made at injuring them must be resisted by 
us both as brothers. Bear in mind they must not get the 
land." 

At this pathetic appeal of Mr. Pakenham's, there was a shout 
of general applause, which was at onec checked, sayings 
RS he held up his hand : '' Bo not give such expression to 
your feelings, as you might be heam by l^e mob outside. 
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I haye already detected some fellow like a blacksmith just 
peeping in, and going away suddenly. But, now, before I 
go, let me tell ye how you can counteract the teaching of 
such agitators. Just say, when they make noise again, 
that they are landlords' hirelings or landlords' instruments, 
or some such name, and, take my word for it, our friends 
through the country, and their followers in towns and 
Tillages will take it up so vigorously that these self- 
styled labour advocates, unless they are very tenacious, 
must soon cease their preaching altogether. I must go 
now, and I am very sorry, indeed, that time does not permit 
me to remain longer, so that I could impress you more 
thoroughly with my views. So, good-day." 

As he was making his exit from the coffee-room, one 
could hear on the street outside the words: ''Good-day, 
your honour ; and that we may often meet you here, in 
health and happiness," mingled with shouts and waving 
of hats. 

Mr. Fakenham, now being gone, Mr. Hughes re- 
mained, and said to them : ** Ye see now that the master is 
for what I told ye on another occasion, and blame your- 
selves if he is vexed again on account of it. But tisn't ye 
that will be blamed, but me. Why, blast it," he said, in 
an irritated manner, ''couldn't ye fling them out, and 
knock their cabins, and not leave a bloody one of them 
in the place at all ; then they should go.'* 

"We will so, Misther Hughes," observed Fitzpatrick; "or 
maybe we'd burn the roof over their heeds some night or 
another." 

" Yes, or maybe we could get 'em to jine the Feeneens ; 
and then they'd be all hanged or thransported," observer 
Mick Cassidy, with a peculiar fiendish glee on his counten- 
ance. 

" Get them to join the devil if you can ; but, at any 
rate, get them out of the division," added the bailiff, who 
now proceeded to shake hands with them all, as he should 
be going with Mr. Fakenham. 

While these harangues were being delivered, the indi- 
vidual Mr. Fakenham observed at the window peeping in 
might be seen running back towards the hotel gateway 
mid beckoning to a man who was passing on the footpath 
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on the other side. Between these two, on meeting, the 
following hasty conversation passed : — 

'' Blai^t yoTir eyes, Jim, I'm lishening here this time 
back to a landlord addhressin' his tinants about gettin' 
rid of the labourers in his property, and, God mows, 
they're cheerin' him. Run up to ike bridge, you divil, 
for a parcil of the blaggards, until we give 'em a good 
lambashtin whin they come out." 

"Oh! the divil sweep 'em out o' the counthry; I'm 
damn shure they're the landgrabbers down from Gourbawn. 
I heard lasht Thursday at the butther market that they wor 
to come in to-day. That I mightn't sthir out o' this, then, 
but I will ;" and away Jim hastened, who was observed 
to be a little lame. 

Just as he was returning, with a crowd of idle men, 
composed of labourers, carpenters, shoemakers, bakers 
blacksmiths, sweeps, tinkers, masons, millers, and, in fact, 
representatives of every craft, judging from their dress, 
who, following Jim's example, ran towards the door of the 
hotel, Tom and Nick Cassidy were coming out. 

** These are two of the dirty cut-throats," said Denny 
O'Neil, the individual who kept guard at the window ; 
'* have at 'em' boys, and let 'em see that they can't run down 
the labourers of the counthry in New Cashtle." 

At once the luckless Oassidy's were surrounded by the 
heterogeneous crowd, and after a good many blows, kicks, 
and cuffs, were borne across to the river at the other side, 
and flung in, at the suggestion of a man, dressed as a miller 
or flour-shop assistant. 

At once all the business houses in that part of the town 
were denuded of their proprietors and customers, who ran 
to the river-side to enjoy the fun. Amidst the laughing, 
jeering inhabitants of New Castle, the two landgrabbers 
of Gourbawn made the best of their way out of the river 
at the other side, minus their hats, which were seen borne 
along on the surface of the surging, muddy water, 
repeatedly sunk by countless volleys of stones. 

The remainder of those concerned in the affair, seeing 
the result of their unguarded enthusiasm, wisely retreated 
by the rere of the hotel, and so passed off the rent day, 
which Tom and Nick Cassidy had good reason to remember. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

THE ELECTION. 

^**I11 fares the land to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men aecay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.'* 

Goldsmith. 

The general course of all these events pictured in the pre- 
ceding pages ran in their ordinary way up to the summer 
of 1865. The interest in the fortunes of the M^Mahons be- 
gan to decline. A reaction, or rather a stagnation in the 
excitement, consequent on their eviction, had set in, and it 
was soon gradually forgotten. 

There has been no account from Davey M*Mahon since 
the summer of 1864 — being now harvest 1865. There was 
another letter at that time from Fortress Monroe and he 
said then that they did not know the day that active 
operations would recommence, and with his customary f or- 
getfulness of himself, he said he did not care if his wife 
and children had his bounty. Of course every letter they 
received was answered in due time by Pat ; but it was 
deemed advisable not to make known to him the death of 
his wife. 

The war in Virginia, and in other parts of the United 
States, raged fearfully. Men's lives in l^at dreadful contest 
were counted as nought; and as there was no further 
account coming from Cavey, some feared he fell in battle, 
or perhaps he might be a wounded soldier in the improvised 
hospital, or he might be a prisoner in the rebels* hands. 
Every misfortune was guessed at by the interested neigh- 
bours, and one common conclusion was arrived at — that 
Davey M'Mahon was lost to his children. 
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Father 0*Mahony at last peisuaded Fat to permit him 
to put Uie three eldest children (not including Kathleen) 
into the orphanage at Limerick, under the care of the good 
nuns who had control of that institution. 

There, the zealous priest said, they would be carefully 
educated in their spiritual and temporal welfare. He did 
not want to take Kathleen away, as she was nearly edu- 
cated before ; and besides, she could go to school every 
day to Ballytemple with the remainder of the children, 
and at the end of next year he would take three more to 
the same place. Thus he would have Pat partially re- 
lieved of the weight of their support : an arrangement in 
which he readily acquiesced. 

Of course the Cassidys as a family lived on in their 
usual harmony ; yet they worked on, acumulating money, 
and had a well-stocked farmyard of hay, com, and 
potatoes every winter : the evident sign of an industrious 
farmer. 

" Tom Cassidy has great luck, whatever way 'twill end," 
was a peculiar phrase around Gourbawn. Yet Tom won- 
dered often why he hadn't better luck; and, to ensure the 
safety of his barn (a place where he used to store up pota- 
toes, corn, and butter, and other articles of farm produce), 
he promised to get a lock made especially for the door 
by the *' Gow," so that no one could pick it. This in itself 
was evidence that the produce of his industry was going 
the wrong way. For young Tom was now a grown up 
young man, who was strongly suspected of smoking : and 
when a young fellow smokes, it is sure to bring other habits 
in its train. Perhaps the Bouchal at last has suspected 
that his son is drawing on his hard-earned treasures, 
for the revenue he spends so lightly in the public- 
houses. 

Young Tom is every day growing more and more be- 
witched by pretty Kathleen MacMahon. He has many 
times endeavoured to get her to talk to him, but failed : 
even he has often intentionally placed himself on her way 
for the purpose, but invariably would she turn her face 
away, so billing him, that on one occasion he swore upon 
his *' sowl " that she'd be sorry yet. 

He was glad at the time her mother died, as he qalci^- 
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laled wlien her natural protectors were gone she would f aU 
an easy prey to his allurements ; and though up to this 
being foiled in all his attempts at reconciliation, and 
the rebuff she gave him on the night of her mother's wake, 
yet in his memory, still he did not despair of the ultimate 
success of his designs. 

Such is a brief sketch of what occurred to some of the 
principal persons introduced to the reader of these pages, 
up to the contested election of 1865, between Mr. Synan 
and Mr. Dickson, for the representation of the county of 
Limerick in the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. 

The summer of 1865 saw Ireland plunged into all the 
excitement and convulsions of a general election. The Pal- 
merston Ministry had run its natural career, and great 
efforts were now making to give it another lease of the 
ministerial £esh-potB. 

Constitutional politicians of all shades, in these Islands, 
were then divided into two great political parties, namely, 
Whigs and Tories, between whom there was not a particle 
of difference, except that when the Whigs were out of 
office, they sought it by political prostitution of the basest 
kind, winning at one time, from the immortalO'Connell, the 
stinging epithet of '* the base, bloody, and brutal Whigs." 
Yet, the great reformers that have arisen since to fame 
have been of that party. Ashamed of the corruption of 
Whiggery, they came out from its folds, and have 
formed an independent party altogether, calling itself 
Liberal ; but an educated Irish public refuse longer to be 
led by high-sounding English titles. They judge of the 
tree by its fruits. 

The great questions put up for reform were : the Dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church, Tenant Bight, and 
Boman Catholic Education ; and in the interest of these 
were enlisted, as they always were, the sympathies of 
the priesthood of Ireland. 

The parish priest of Ballytemple, Father Fitzgerald, 
flung au his energies into the struggle, at the side of the 
Eef orm party ; and there was no more ardent Synanite in 
the whole cause. He made an active canvass of the voters 
of his parish, and each voter was pledged to vote for Mr, 
Synan. Nor did he forget enlisting on bis side the ser* 
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vices of the non-electors, especially the labourers, who as 
a body never forgot the fidelity due to Ireland, and unre« 
servedly registered them in favour of the popular side. 

"Whisky and porter were freely given gratis to everybody 
who would cry out, "Hurrah for Synan;*' or, "Down 
with Dickson; " and the wildest commotion was the order 
of the day for some time before the day appointed for ilie 
election. 

The Fenian party were not idle either. They freely 
helped themselves to the electioneering liquor, and also 
as freely used the arguments put forward by the parlia- 
mentary party in advance of their own doctrines. What 
reformer can plead for an extension of civil or political 
liberty but uses the arguments of the revolutionist, and 
especially at the time of an election contest, when political 
immorality has full swing, when political preachers are 
not particular as to how they choose or how they use their 
arguments? It is then Irishmen are told "ye are the 
finest peasantry in the world;" that "ye have none of 
those vices so prevalent in other countries ;" in fact, that 
"every act of yours is up to the standard of perfec- 
tion." Some even are so reckless of their political consist- 
ency, as to cheer for "the Fenians of America?" who 
would not the day after the election, go bail for a political 
offender, for fear of giving offence to *' the powers that 
be." 

Father Fitzgerald had for his lieutenant a no more zealous 
parishioner than young Tom Oassidy. Having grown up 
to be a slashing fellow of eighteen years, and fairly edu- 
cated, full of a fire and intelligence quite peculiar to him- 
self, he was considered to be the moving light around 
Ballytemple, in the interest of the tenant farmers' cause. 

" We must get fixity of tenure." was his constant excla- 
mation. Ah ! who deprived David M'Mahon of fixity of 
tenure ; and drove himself and his family forth as outcasts, 
from the home that his grandfather and father had conse- 
crated by their lives. To-day where are they ? The 
reader already knows. 

And this base-bred libertine stands before an applauding 
crowd, demanding for his father and his compeers, " Fixity 
of Tenure" in the lands and homes from which llie right- 
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fol oooapiers were exterminated. Bnt the great lesson that 
such conduct illustrates is lost on the people : reaction has 
set in, and tiie landgrabber's son stands to-day the pubUo 
defender of the honest farmers. 

The day before that appointed for the election, Father 
Mtz. had arranged to march his parishioners into New 
Castle, there to register their votes publicly in favour of 
the popular candidate. '^ And," said he to the labourers 
and taidesmen of Ballytemple, ''non-electors, on ye 
I depend entirely for the accomplishment of the glorious 
task, of heaving off our country the terrible incubus that 
oppresses her. Oome and show by your presence that 
you, too, are determined that this must end, that your 
feelings are in keeping with our exiled brothers in 
America." 

These words were said in a moment of great enthusiasm ; 
and Father !Fitz. being one of those priests who had fought 
many a hard battle against sectarian ascendancy, his feel- 
ings were swept away by the current of his thoughts. He 
was also of that age, that his ecclesiastical years stretched 
back to the campaign of '29 ; and, no doubt, full of accumu- 
lated memories, his ardent spirits for the moment stretched 
its hands across the broad Atlantic, and joined them in 
political brotherhood with those whom, perhaps, to-morrow 
ne should condemn. 

Tom Harnett lent a very attentive ear to this haran^e 
of the parish-priest. It seems they had a private interview 
a few days previous, and rumour had it that they differed 
very much on some important political point. Perhaps 
Tom's turning away in a very abrupt manner while the 
foregoing speech was being delivered may afford some due 
to this rumour. 

Tom and Father O'Mahony were always the warmest of 
friends, and many a good advice was given by the curate 
of Ballytemple not alone to Tom but to every labouring 
boy in the place. 

On the evening on which Father Fitz's. address was 
given they met quite convenient to the chapel. '* Tom," 
said the kind-hearted curate, ''you have heard what 
Father Fitz. said about taking you into town on to-morrow, 
and how he relied on ye. See now, Tom, my good fellow. 
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my advice to ye is, stay at home ; your day's hire is of 
more real service to your family tiian all your shouting 
for Synan. Look at it in this light : what business have 
ye there? Ye are not voters, and are therefore of 
no material service to the popular side. But ye are 
wanted into New Castle to be primed with liquor, 
that ye may be the more loose in aU your actions, that 
ye may be freer to carry out any desperate act which 
political sycophants may suggest ; and those sugges- 
tions will be in keeping wifii your drunken ferocity, 
** Tom," continued the good curate, " tell all the non- 
electors, especially the labourers like yourself, to stay at 
home on to-morrow. To-morrow night if one of you were 
arrested in New Oastle, neither Father Mtz. nor Mr. 
Synan might inquire were you liberated. Imagine the 
frightful use there is made of liquor in these times; 
and if one of you were seen drunk on next Sunday, 
none would come out quicker to denounce you than 
Father Fitz. My advice to ye, Tom, and not ye 
alone, but to the labourers of Ireland; is, to take 
no trouble with the election of those pious dodgers, 
until ye get the Franchise, and then play your part, not 
as drunken beasts, but as men determined not to be mis- 
represented any longer." 

•* Ah !'' Father O'Mahony, replied Tom. " Tm indhread 
that day will never come for us ; — shure there is no wan in- 
tereshted enough standing up for us.'* 

'' Tom, as sure as we are talking here to-day, that day 
will come; but if it never came, never be the drunken tool 
of any political place-hunter.'* 

Father O'Mahony spoke those words in a very warm 
manner, showing how disgusted he was in the political 
degradation of the labourer. 

At this time they had arrived at the chapel-gate, and 
bidding Tom a '' G-ood-evening," as he had to read his 
Office, he was soon free from the turmoil of the place, 
lost in the sacred duty imposed for life on all Boman 
Catholic clergymen. 

Many a drimken harangue did Master Tom Gassidy give 
that evening on the great necessity of protection for the 
tienant fanners of Ireland ^ and on the other questions 
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he was equally emphatio. But unfortunately for the 
lovers of free porter and whisky, the morning brought 
the tidings that Mr. Dickson did not come to the ''scratch, " 
and so mr, Synan had a '' walk over." 

The announcement to the people of this important fact 
by Master Tom was easily accomplished. When that 
young gentleman appeared, he was in a glow of enthusi- 
asm ; and being unable longer to restrain his feelings, he 
cried out : **Boys, we have gained the day; our brave 
champion, Mr. Synan, is selected ; and, we will not be 
misrepresented any longer. Now, tenant farmers, at last 
ye may expect to get Fixity of Tenure, and no man 
then shall be evicted." 

"What about Davey M'Mahon," was roared out by 
someone in the crowd. 

Master Tom, not noticing the interruption, continued : 
" Ye may depend on Mr. Synan ; he has pledged himself 
over and over." 

The same interrupting voice ag^in inquired : " What 
will Misther Synan do for the labourers when he goes into 
Parliament ? " 

''Blasht the ha'porth, but jesht like the resht of 'em, 
because we haven't the vote," said Tom Harnett, who 
closely watched the proceedings. 

Master Tom Gassidy could not continue speaking, being 
so interrupted, but at once told his audience that there 
was an unexhausted ** order" of Mr. Synan's yet at a 
neighbouring publican's, and proposed to adjourn, further 
rejoicing, until they would drink the health of their 
new M.P. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHBBSIN ONE OF THE FBINOIPAL CHAEAOTEBS IS THIS 
STOBY hasn't it ALL HIS OWN WAY. 

'* Where, then, ah, where shall poverty reside 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ; 
If to some common's fenceless limits strayed, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade ? 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied/' 

Goldsmith. 

The wliirligig of the General Election gave to Master Tom 
Gassidy's character (he was usually called Master Tom at 
this time) a decided stamp that was not natural to one of 
his age. There was a looseness about his conduct that 
rendered him odious to the society a big farmer's son ought 
to move in ; and to gratify the desires such looseness 
created was to him a task of great difficulty, as his finan- 
cial resources were very limited, and the "Old Fellow " (as 
he used call his father) never studied the question of en- 
larging them. 

He expected by this time to be in possession of Gour- 
bawn, and he had largely mortgaged his title to it with 
every publican for miles around. His father began to 
look on him as a very promising rake, and accordingly pre- 
pared his domestic concern for such a character, by having 
locks especially made on every door. How to counteract 
that state of siege was long Master Tom's study. He 
considered, besides, he was of that age when he should 
have enough of pocket-money to supply his wants in 
proper style. 

Mrs. Oassidy, with that affectionate care usual to all 
mothers, did supply him with some from time to time, but 
did not peril her husband's liabilities to the bank — Pliabi- 
lities which the reputed heir to Gourbawn never thought 
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abont. Now that he was flung into a oertain prominence by 
the election, he shoiQd endeavour to maintain it, and for that 
end, he was on great terms of friendship with Bill O'Donnell 
the servant boy. They both slept up stairs, as Mrs. Oassidy 
called it ; but all the neighbours called it up in the loft." 

The comrades usually kept late hoiirs : attending night 
dances and parties of all kinds together ; and on their re- 
turn from one of those places, Master Tom first broached 
to BOl his future intentions. 

" Ah ! God knows, Masther Tom," replied BiQ, " Td be 
indhread ; and, besides, the com isn't mine ; and it 'ud 
be a sin for me." 

^* Damn it, man," Master Tom replied, '* sure it will be 
all mine one of those days, and where is the sin ?" 

*' I don't care, sur ; my father made ifte promise him, whin 
I was laving home, that I would prove honesht at any rate.'* 

" Look here. Bill," entreated the seducer of this youth, 
'* if you don't stand to me I'm licked. I declare to God, I 
haven't a fraction for the holiday, and as the market is 
coming on before it, how handy I could sell a hamper of 
potatoes there ; and we could be sthrong enough for it. All I 
want you to do is to watch, and rise the bag on me, that's 
all." 

" "Well, very well, so; but, faith, I won't go with you ere 
another ni^t." 

At last Bill has yielded to the solicitation of one who 
from his mother's breast has drawn the milk of human 
treachery, and from his father's daily acts has learned 
the lessons of human covetousness. And the first step is 
taken on the beaten road of crime, which his old father 
cautioned, nay, entreated him to avoid. Alasl Bill 
O'DonneU litue knows, how weak he will be to resist the 
insidious attacks of this enemy of his old father's home in 
GarrydufP. He thinks he will be able, but he will find 
to his cost that he has allowed the barriers of his inno- 
cence to be broken, never, perhaps, to be repaired. 

Between them, they decided to arrange with Peggy the 
servant girl, who slept in the settle-bed in the kitchen, to 
let them in when they would knock outside. Of course 
Peggy, unthinkingly, entered into the arrangement, and 
so the secret pilf enng of Tom Oassidy's goods was begun, 
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and the old saying was fulfilled, '' After a gatherer comes 
a scatterer/' 

That night there were stolen from the bam two bags of 
potatoes : the robbers did not wish to take more, as they 
might be missed. However, a little ''John Doe" (a harmless 
name given to such stolen goods) taJken frequently would 
answer better, and the price of such a quantity of potatoes 
would just answer present difficulties. 

Next day, as the confederates were talking the matter 
over, Master Tom said : ** Oh, damn it, Bill, you have no 
couraffe." 

" iSi, you know, sur, what a fellow isn't used to he is 
always narvous about it firsht; but, faith, Masther Tom, 
I won't go any more staling with you.*' 

"What, man, is It sorry you are? Sure there is no 
stealing about it ; isn't it all my own ?" 

For fear there would be any chance of the victim's 
escape, Master Tom Cassidy endeavoured by his answer to 
fasten the fetters still closer on Bill's limbs, so that he 
might use him at his pleasure as the occasion demanded. 

Master Tom was considered to be as good a dancer as 
there was in the parish. His delight was to be at every 
dance for miles around ; but his delight was always poi- 
soned by the fact that the girls never '* made free" with 
him ; and it was a continual source of surprise to him that 
Kathleen M'Mahon never learned how to dance. " Why 
wouldn't she enjoy herself ?" said he one day to his confe- 
derate. Bill O'Donnell; ''sure if she doesn't hear from 
her father itself, that oughtn't prevent her from enjoy- 
ing herself. Thry, Bill, again, if you can get her to 
come." 

" 'Pon my sowl, I'm indhread, Masther Tom," Bill re- 
plied ; " there is no airthly use in thrying. Shure, I thried 
before whin you ashked me ; and her Uncle Pat warned her 
too much againsht going to dances. She's always saying 
she'd like to go to America, to make out what happened 
her father." 

*' Damn that stuff," said Master Tom, in return ; " why, 
if he is dead, sure there is no more about him. As good 
as him was Mlled in that war. Try again, Bill ; I'm damn 
fond of her, let me tell you." 
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"Oh! is that the way? Maybe, Masther Tom, Kath- 
leen M'Mahon would be Mrs. Cassidy yet, and be living 
agin in Gonrbawn,'' Bill replied, in that usual bantering 
style so peculiar to his race. 

''I doubt that, though. Bill," replied the master confe- 
derate. ** We want the money too much." 

" And then, Masther Tom, why do you want to be fool- 
ing the poor orphan so ? God knows you'd pity her, to see 
her crymg every day, carrying her little sisthers and her 
brother to school. They say O'Brien's mounthawn has their 
uncle nearly killed ; and shure 'tis no wondher at all. No, 
Masther Tom, I won't ashk her any mora" 

''Bill, what night next for a John Doe?" inquired 
Master Tom. 

" Ah ! Qt)d knows now, Masther Tom," replied Bill ; "I 
won't go any more. I'm jusht going to prepare for con- 
fession, and I'm bad enough already. Faith, I think from 
what Peggy told me to-day that she won't let you in any 
other night." 

" Blast her ! what could she say ?" 
** Faith, she said that you were a great blaggard, and 
that you waren't the boy she took you to be at all, and 
that she wouldn't sleep ere another night in the settle, and 
that she'd tell your mother." 

" Well, if rfie don't let her go over to Fitzpatrick's, 
where she'll have to sleep in the same room with the ser- 
vant boys, if she is so bashful." 

At this juncture a loud call for Bill was heard pro- 
ceeding from the house. He knew it came from the 
Bouchal, to which he replied, "Here^sir," and with the 
usual alacrity of all good servant boys was soon in his 
employer's presence. 

'*Bill," said the Bouchal, "I want you to go over to 
Gourbawn, and tell Mick" (meaning Mick Murphy the 
herdsman) "that if he don't keep his geese, and ducks, and 
hens off the grass that I'll throw him out— the fellow has 
too much freedom from me there — and not to have them 
tiirampling and aiting down the grass in my shtock. God 
knows, I'U make him keep his ass, too, off o' the road. 
Bill, if you meet Consthable Duff, tell him there do be asses 
on tiie road." 
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" Yes, sir, I'U teU him that in a jiffy," said BiU, hur- 
lying away. 

One would judge by this discourse that Bill O'Donnell 
was in the coid&dence of his employer, which is an unusual 
thing between master and servant ; but there is an excep- 
tion in this case. The promptings of the villain's heart 
were so strong that he coul^'t smother them : out they 
should come, and it was not through any high value set 
on Bill's powers of secrecy. Had he remained a little 
longer he would have heard how freely the Bouchal cursed 
himself for having anything to do with Davy M*Mahon*s 
place the first day, as between the rent and the bank 
interest he coidd never hold it. But Bill ran away too 
quickly, determined to let Mick Murphy know what he 
heard. 

The nature of the message astonished the herdsman, as 
he had but four hens, and three ducks, and two geese, 
and the two latter remained all day in the large pool of 
stagnant water which was outside the door, into which the 
matter ran that flowed from the cow-house. 

** Well wisha, well wisha, well wisha, isn't it the divil 
to be bound down this way as I am ? Why, then, indeed, 
Billy, Qod noke a deers ,what I am getting from Misther 
Cassidy wouldn't feed two cats for herding this place. 
Now, mind this : I have to keep up all the ditches " (mean- 
ing the f ences), '^to mind all his young wild cattle, to foddher 
and clane out from twenty cows in winther ; my wife is to 
milk ten cows at each male (meal) ; my little boy is to turn 
them in and out, and to run on every message of the house 
over ; and, if any wan of us disoblige 'em, they'll tell us at 
wansht that they'll turn us out. I can't sind my childhre 
to school ere a day with runnin' here and there for the 
Cassidys. Then I have to cut the hay at 28. a day, when 
other men will be gettin' Ss, Sd., or may be 4«. Por the 
resht of the year I get 48. a week for my labour. When I 
won't have flncin' to do here I musht go to work over with 
ye. So you see, Bill, I have to work for Sd. a day and my 
diet, and my wife and childhre have to work for the produce 
of half an acre of a garden, badly tilled and manured ; and 
God knows whatever way the praties grow I musht put up 
with 'em ; so, if they fail itself, I musht take with ^m, as 
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the pay for the labour of my wife and family ; and, afther 
aU, mind how lie talks of &e little ass on the roadside. 
Well, let him ; I suppose he wants to let his cows out on 
it; — T won't be long with him, in any case, if I can." 

Bill, without hazarding a reply, went away to report 
himself at head-quarters, where he soon was lost in sundry 
jobs about the home farm, ruminating on Master Tom's 
proposals, and comparing them with the advice his old 
father gave him when leaving his home in Garryduff . 

^^BiU," said his father at that time, ''you are now 
laving me for the firsht time, and I won't be near you to 
advise you nor to mind you, but always rimimber what I 
tould you. Be honesht, I tell you agin, and don't do a 
ha'porth conthrary. You will be living now with the 
sthrangers, who won't care a whack about you, only to 
get your labour out of you ; but, for God's sake, go to 
confession often, and you won't care about any bad 
breath then." To-day these words of warning and advice 
occurred to him again, and for the time he was deter- 
mined to abide by them. 

Towards evening, when the birds of the air were re- 
turning to their nests, Master Tom might be seen strolling 
leisurely across the fields in the direction of his nest too, 
with a greyhoimd trotting by his side. Bill knew his 
whistle, and in a short time they were deep in conver- 
sation. 

" Bill, did you make up your mind to come to-night with 
me ?" was Tom's question. To which Bill replied : " 'Pon 
my sowl, Masther Tom, I don't like to go. Don't ashk me 
now ; it is an awful sin for me, whatever you might do." 

'' Don't you know my match is nearly made ; so Dora 
Sheridan told me to-day ; and then won't all be mine P So 
you see there is no sin in it." 

"Very well, sir; shure you can see Peg, and tell her 
about it," said BiU ; and away Master Tom goes to arrange 
matters with the female dupe, expecting her, too, to be as 
pliable a tool as BilL 

Peggy, who was washing keelers outside the kitchen 
door, just raised her head to see who was approaching, 
and on seeing Master Tom, her two cheeks reddened up to 
her eyes. He approached still nearer, and asked her would 

10 
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Bhe "stand a friend to-night ?'* She raised herself np 
qidte straight, and from her appearance he wished he 
hadn't asked the question. 

" Yerra, Masther Cassidy, who do you think I am, or 
what am I that you should make so nree with me agin P 
Do you rimimber your conduct lasht night towards me, 
you diriy libertine of a blaggard? And that's the raring 
you got ! Be off from me, you mane, ugly-looking, vil- 




and as long as I am undher your father's roof don't 
meddle with me agin. And shure 'tis my fault to be 
sleeping in the settle-bed for ye at all I" 

After this perfect f usilade from a quarter where he least 
expected it, Master Tom slunk away, cursing the error he 
committed on the previous night, and the Bouchal's pota- 
toes were spared this Jtime. The Book of Doom records 
no crime of robbery against Bill O'Donnell for this date, 
and the devil of Mister Tom Cassidy's nature curses the 
purity and uprightness of Peggy^Geary. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VESIAS OBGAKIBEB. 

• 

" Wha' will be a traitor knaye ? 
Wha' can fill a coward's graye ? 
Wha' sae base as be a slaye ? 
Let him turn an' flee. 
By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By jour sons in seryile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest yeins, 

But they shall be free." — BuBNS. 

Aboxtt this time there appeared among the mountains, in 
the neighbourhood of Gourbawn, a mason, hailing from the 
county Cork ; and when he is mentioned as a native of 
that county, it is meant to convey that he was disaffected 
towards British rule in Ireland. Cork, and the county 
that bears its name, was considered to be at this time the 
hot-bed of Fenianism, and it is believed to be at all times 
the centre of an activity in Irish popular politics, so that 
England's suspicions are always awake regarding its 
loyalty. Some persons did not believe his name was 
Henry Irving, nor did they believe he was a stone-mason, 
for there was an awkwardness about his use of the trowel 
and hammer that often betrayed him ; but from his win- 
ning, refined ways, and also from the belief that his 
disguise was assumed for patriotic motives, his fellow- 
workmen never questioned his claim to the trowel and 
hammer. The employer for whom he worked was one of 
those men who saw the tide rising, and thought it prudent 
to rise with it ; but he was determined that his prudence 
should not abandon him to ways from which he saw no 
retreat but through danger ; so for the time, he ingratiated 
himself into Henry's confidence, from which, indeed, he 
never suffered. Mr. Carmody was, in so far as he thought, 
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judicious of the ^^ right sort ;" when any day would be 
unfit for work he would lend his horse and trap to Henry 
and another of " the boys" to go recruiting. Henry's time 
was thus always employed ; he was just in his proper ele- 
ment ; his heart was bent on organising revolution — and 
here he had all the material and the opportunity for 
doing so. 

On one of his Sunday excursions he drove to Oourbawn, 
and pulling up at the only public-house in the place, he 
andhi^ comrades alighted and stepped in, ordering a drink 
for the party. At tms public-house all the young men and 
grown-up boys in the neighbourhood congregated every 
Sunday. Mister Tom Cassidy and Bill O'Donnell were' 
there, Tom Harnett and a number of the labouring boys 
were also there, besides many others. 

The current politics of the day were discussed, and the 
late General Election and its effects were on the boards also. 
Henry Irving thus felt his way among those who were 
strangers to him ; and in a short time he proposed amalga- 
mating all sections into one grand drinking-party, to enjoy 
themselves. 

After a few gallons of porter had been drunk, and suit- 
able toasts delivered, Henry Irving adroitly turned the 
conversation on the subject of the Fenian Brotherhood. 
The discussion had not proceeded far when young Cassidy, 
full of his late election eloquence, began : ** Well, Mr. 
Irving, I don't see what necessity at all there is for men like 
you to lave their homes, and strive to do in such a di£S.cult 
way what Mister Synan says he will do, and what Eather 
Fitz says he can do. Sure, if we get the Protestant 
Ghurch disestablished, if we get Tenant Eight and Catholic 
education, haven't we the country then free ; and what 
more, I would like to know, do we want ?" 

" Tell me," said Henry Irving, rising in an indignant 
manner from his seat, ** can your intelligence carry you 
no further than the remedying of those evils ? Can your 
manhood rise to nothing more than provincialism for your 
country ? Are our laws to be for ever made by strangers, 
who have no feeling in conmion with us? Must the 
revenues of our country be ever going to swell the treasury 
of the strangers ? Must our nation's flag " (and here Henry 
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Irving seemed lost in the inspiration that was giving such 
force to his words) **be for ever a proscribed thing; 
and every son of Ireland, who would dare to right her, 
live an outlaw ? And must the lot of these poor men " 
(pointing to Tom Harnett and a few of the labourers), 
** who di^ and delve, from momingtill night on your grounds 
remain uxb same P Are they to oe stiU calculated among 
your goods and chattels as American slaves used to be? 
Are &ey still to subsist on wages that would not give 
Indian meal to as many dogs ? I tell you, young man, 
you must not reckon on the continual degradation of these 
men ; for there is an intelligence among them that knows 
their wants, and knows how to remedy them. I must be 
guarded here," he still continued, in a suppressed tone. 
" Such language as this endangers my safety; otherwise 
I would speak sentiments that would put to shame the 
manless soul within you." 

In a rush, Tom Harnett, and every labourer in the room, 
except Bill O'Donnell, rose to their feet, uttering, ** That's 
thrue for you, Misther Irving ; 'tis you that's telling the 
truth," ** Hurrah for the Feeneens," and such like impul- 
sive sentiments. 

All sat down again except Tom Harnett, who continued, 
saying : " We will not bear this thratement always. We 
are as hardshipped a body of men as there is in the world. 
We haven't a sod of ground but what we musht pay tin 
times the value for ; and, our bohawns aren't fit for the 
pigs to live in. Our wages won't allow us to put a rag on 
our childhem's bones ; and some of us has but the wan 
bed for eight in family to shleep in. We won't get a sup of 
milk to dQirink but what is pisined ; and, when we are 
sick, or in want, we are tould to go to the workhouse, 
where the divil will be played to us intirely. And, with 
Misther Synan, and every wan like him, there isn't a word 
about the poor labourer. Give me your hand, Misther 
Irving," continued Tom, raising a pint of porter to his lips ; 
'* here is your health and your song, and may Ood assisht 
any cause that will alther our position. Begor, if it was the 
Booshians itself, we can't be worse ; though, I have nothing 
to complain myself with Big Ned. Here is your healta 
and your song again, Misther Irving." 
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Tom was determined that it should not be considered by 
those present that he was among that list of human beings 
situated as he described. No ; he should not so wrong 
Big Ned as to classify him among the landgrabbers of the 
country ; and, to do him justice, he thought it right 'to 
say so. 

Not a boy in the room but was eager to hear Henry 
Irving sing ; and he, who was as well acquainted with the 
etiquette of the bar-room as of the ball-room, knew that it 
was not his place to refuse ; so he sung the '' Voice of 
Labour," composed, as he said, by a friend of his : — 

'* Man with the wrinkled brow, 
Child with the stamp of care, 
Cease from jour mourning now, 

Pause in your midnight pray'r. 
A spirit doth move abroad, 

Its bounds are the boundless deep, 
Its voice is the voice of G-od, 

Hark to its wondrous sweep : 
It sweeps through the minds of men. 

It moves through the reabns of kings. 
And thrones are but timber when 
That voice on the whirlwind sings : 
Man with the wrinkled brow. 

Child with the stamp of care. 
Cease from your mourniug now, 
Pause in your midnight praj'r. 

" 'Tis said that the toiler's brand 

Is like to the brand of Cain, '^ 

'Tis said that the welted hand 

Was formed for the iron chain ; 
And we who wear these things. 

And we who toil for bread. 
Must stoop while the purse proud flings 

His scorn on our bending head. 
No ; man can endure no more ; 

There are bounds for the captive sea. 
There are rocks on the dangerous shore, 
Which the storm's fierce hreath may free. 
Man with the wrinkled brow. 

Child with the stamp of care, 
Cease from your mourning now. 
Pause in your midnight pray*r. 
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<* Man with the menial eye, 

Ohild with the careworn cheek. 
Hear, as the winds roll by, 

Learn what their murmurs speak. 
There's balm for affliction's soul, 

There's peace for the burning brow, 
There's hope to be plucked from the roll 

Of Time s momentous Now. 
The tramp, and the trump, and the roar 

Of Liberty's millions are heard, 
On the great and the limitle;9S shore, 
Awake to the echoing word. 

Man, with the wrinkled brow, 

Child with the stamp of care, 
Cease from your murmuring now, 
Pause in your midnight pray'r." 

When Henry had finished the song, cries of " Bravo" 
from every "boy " in the room were heard, and immediately 
Cassidy struck the table, and ordered the waiter to bring 
in a gallon of porter. The publican refused, until the 
money was advanced first, as he had too much credit 
drawn already. 

•*Ah! do give me this gallon on my word," pleaded 
Cassidy. 

** No ; I wiU not give any more until you pay what you 
owe me," replied the publican, sternly. 

"Ah ! do, James ; I'll surely pay you after next market- 
day; and, besides, Shrove isn't far off; it might 
settle all." 

**Will you give it to me, Misther O'Sullivan?" asked 
Tom Harnett, standing up. 

** I will, Tom, to be sure," replied the publican, who felt 
he had a mark in Tom for the price of the gallon. 

"Bravo, bravo," said Tom's associates. "I wouldn't 
doubt the labourer, but his word would be taken for a 
dhrink as soon as any man's." 

Mister Tom Cassidy felt deeply humiliated. He held 
down his head, heartily ashamed, while a deep blush shot 
all over his features, except where he was cut, which grew 
white. Tom Hamett*s treat was soon drank, and the 
party immediately broke up, Henry saying it would be late 
before he reached the works, meaning where he was 
employed. Cassidy and O'Donnell went across the fields 
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homewards, and Henry and Tom walked away, talking on 
some business of a private nature, which may be guessed 
at but not revealed. 

*' Well, Misther Irving, I'm damn glad you gave such 
a dhressing to that fellow to-day. Terra, I wouldn't place 
as much thrusht in that fellow as I would in Oliver 
Cromwell himself, for that's the suck he got," said 
Tom. 

'* Oh ! I could guess as much. I'm glad I had nothing to 
do with him ; I expect he'd do as Pierce Nagle did. Tom, 
tell me, will you be able to get many here to join us ? " 

^* I'm damn shure they'd jine the divil himself againsht 
Ingland. Sure, what have they to lose but their lives? — and 
they know thim are as good as gone already, if there isn't some 
change. Terra, what is it to us if the Prodishtant Church 
is disestablished or not ; the divil a fear, but the Prodish- 
tant might be as good an Irishman and as good an 
imployer as the Catholic, and a damn sighth a dacenter 
pay. As for Tinant Bight, shurely, the poor farmer 
shouldn't be rack-rinted as he is, nor turned out of his 
house and place; and the bloody landlord shouldn^t be 
spinding all our money in foreim counthries nor have as 
much power as he has. But, I o'lieve it is all the same to 
the labourer, he'll be crushed by one as well as by th' 
other. And about th' Edication cushtian, begor, I b'lieve 
it is as much to the labourer as any of th' others. How 
can a labourer educate his childhre at all ; shure what he 
aims wouldn't ' buy salt for his porridge' in the line of 
feeding 'em, if they didn't go out begging or working, 
before their little bones are hard at all. It is good for big 
rich Catholics, who can sind their childhre up to Dublin to 
the ITniversity there ; and these lads look down on us with 
as much scorn as the Prodeshtant. If wan of us poor 
divils thinks our own way about Ireland, we are tould what 
right have we to think about it at all. So, Misther Irving, 
I'm jesht of opinion that all the labourers and servant boys 
will jine ; even the thradesmin and the farmers' sons will 
jine too. Tou mushtn't take 'em all as like that fella 
while ago — some of 'em are as good as ever broke 
bread." 

** Well, Tom, I'm glad of that ; and I'll soon pay another 
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visit to this place ; but I'll let you know when I am to 
come beforehand. In the meantime, Tom, I have a song 
here, written by the man who composed the other. It is 
the ' Labourers' Morning Call,' and ought be learned by all 
the < boys.' It is to be sung to the air of the great French 
song, ' The Marseillaise.' Here it is :— 

'* THE LABOURERS' MORNZNG CALL. 

" Ye BonB of ToU, arise to labour, 

The morning's beams break through the skies 
The watch-dog's bark awakes your neighbour, 

His warning, too,, bids you arise. 
The lark's glad notes float on the breezes ; 
The hill-side wood sweet music yields. 
The lowing kine spread o'er the fields, 
And eyery voice the joy increases. 

'Tis morn, 'tis morn, ye slayes. 

The returning hour has oome ; 
Work on, work on, the whole day long — 
Your life's eternal sum. 

' 'The hour has come, arise ye lowly, 

Your childrens' cries forbid you rest ; 
Your miseries call, with yoice unholy. 

To bare again your weary breast ; 
To strain again the iron sinew, 
And bend the pale and drooping brow : 
Awake ye sons of Labour now. 
Your hapless task it must continue. 

'Tis mom, 'tis mom, ye slaves. 

The returning hour has come ; 
Work on, work on, the whole day long — 
Your life's etenial sum. 

" Such are the words, ye sons of sorrow. 
That Fate hath writ along your way ; 
No sun's red rise shall cheer your morrow. 
Nor Hope shall crown your dark to-day. 
You dig, you delye, but yain's your striving ; 
You sow, you reap but taunts and tears, 
Along life's weary, wasting years, 
Your miseries alone surviving. 

'Tis mom, 'tis morn, ye slaves. 

The returning hour has oome ; 
Work on, work on, the whole day long — 
Your life's eternal sum. 
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i< 'The fields are green, abundance lying, 
Profusely spread upon the land ; 
Wealth teems all round while man is dying, 

Or liyes fed by a pauper's hand. ^ 
He walks alone, nis wants around him, 
His mind to ceaseless pangs a prey. 
Flung on the world's adyancing waj. 
His brother's hands alone have bound him. 
'Tis mom, 'tia mom, ye slayeS) 

The returning hour has come ; 
Work on, work on, the whole day long — 
Your life's eternal sum." 

4 

** Te sons of toil, haye social fetters. 

Thus senseless bound ye manhood shame, 
Upon your brows haye slayery's letters 

Been stamped to mark the labourer's name ? 
Arise, go forth, be slayes no longer, 
Brush from your eyes the burning tear. 
Let misery's chant upon your ear 
But nerye your souls to actions stronger. 
'Tis morn, 'tis morn, ye slayes. 

The returning hour has come ; 
"Work on, work on, the whole day long — 
Your miserable sum." 

At the completion of the song, Tom Harnett said : 
** Begor, Misther Irving, that's a song that'll take well 
with the boys. Every wan of 'em will soon have it. I'm 
very thankful to you for it." 

J* Tom, I will now bid you good-evening, and, as the 
Yankees say, * take care of yourself.' " 

" Good-evening, sir, and God speed you," said Tom, 
who, turning away, was soon lost to sight among the hills. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THB GOOD SAMASITANS. 

" 'Tis a Uttle thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained hy fevered lips 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when Nectarian juice 
Eenews the life of joy in happiest hours." — 

Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

The wear and tear of the last two years and a half 
told heavily on Pat M*Mahon. Anyone could see by his 
tiredy heavy step, returning from work, that his frame was 
yielding to the heavy hand of labour, and could also 
easily note, by his shrunken frame, his sunken cheek, and 
shrivelled neck, that some unusual force was pressing him 
to the earth. 

One might ask what terrible motive can destiny have in 
flinging around this aged man those circumstances above, 
which he can never rise. He has totally denied himself the 
common necessaries of life, that the tear of want and 
misery may not be felt by the helpless orphans which 
human caprice and greed have left on his hands. 

Since May, 1864, there has been no account of their 
father, and half his misery would not be felt if freed from 
this horrible suspense. What greater misery could there 
be for Pat M'Mahon were he to know that his brother Davey 
fell in battle. " It would be," as he frequently said, ** an 
aise to know what became of him," and Kathleen was so 
often crying for her father, that it made him even more 
miserable. She was now nearly 16 years old, and, indeed, 
it was no time for tears. Yet, notwithstanding her grief, 
she never forgot her attentions to Johnny and her little 
sisters, who were now old enough to go to Ballytemple 
National School. 
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All the neighbours said that Pat M*Mahon would soon 
have a young housekeeper; but Fat would answer that 
'* Kathleen would go to do for herself, as soon as Father 
O'Mahony would take her little sisthers to the conyint with 
the resht of 'em; and, besides, that she would never resht 
until she'd make out what became of her father." 

The spring of this year (1866), came in pretty mild, and 
people in tms mountainy district were preparing to put 
down potatoes, and Pat M'Mahon thought he might be 
preparing also. At this time of the year both labourers 
and farmers rise from bed rather early. If circumstances 
permit they have the morning meal taken before day dawn, 
so that they can be early at work. 

Big Ned McCarthy, true to the common rule, was up 
early. One of those mornings, in that fine spring, he 
had to go to New Castle to transact some important busi- 
ness demanding unusual attention, and should start early ; 
and as he was going on such a long road, at such an early 
hour, he thought ** a smoke of the pipe" would lighten the 
weariness of the journey. After filling the pipe, he was 
just passing by Fat M'Mahon's, when, feeling that he had 
no ** Lucifer " about him, he thought he might as well call 
and get one, as Pat M^Mahon was up. He knew it by the 
light in the one-paned window ; and, alighting from his 
car, he was soon inside the low doorway of the cabin, 
saying, as he entered, ** God save all here." 

**-^d you, too, Misther M*Carthy," replied Pat, who 
was just sitting down to his breakfast. 

*' I hope ye're well. Fat." 

''Be^or, Misther McCarthy, shure there is no use in 
complaining." 

" Isn't it airly ye're up ? " questioned Big Ned. 

'^ Wisha, faix, we musht be up late and airly to have 
anything done, the day is so short," said Pat, who now 
stood up, judging the conversation woiild be a lengthened one. 

''What are you going to be at to-day, Pat?" again 
inquired Big Ned* 

** I'm going up to that divil of a gardin above, that I 
tuk from An^ O'Brien this time two years. I have this crop 
of it yet. Shure what I hadj there wor only a pardl of 
kirchawns (meaning small potatoes). I wish to Gtoi 1 
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had nothing to do with it at all ; I have pains in my 
bones every night afther it when I sit down." 

** Did any of the boys help you ?" 

'' Oye, faix, inshure they did. Tom Harnett gethered 
twenty-five wan Sathnrday night, and we all shlapped at it 
next morning, and before the priesht was on th' althar we 
wor done. Ah! Nick thrated me damn bad that time; 
shure all his thratemint of me is the same." 

" What way did he thrate you, Pat ?" inquired Big ITed, 
beginning now to get curious to know Paf s excict position. 

He commenced and minutely told all about Nick 
Cassidy's refusal to let him go till his garden. During 
the recital, Big Ned often interrupted him by the exclama- 
tions of " Oh, the damn hound !*' *' Oh, God forgive him !" 
and many more of a greater or lesser degree of vehemence. 

"Pat, didn't Oassidy give you lime for that ground?' 
inquired Ned. 

"Ton my sowl, then he didn't, but he gave me limeshtone, 
and I had to brake the shtones myself ; but when Kathleen 
there*' (pointing towards her as she sat half-dressed eating 
something out of a pot) " ushed go up with my dinner to 
the kiln she'd shtop till night breaking 'em with me." 

" What's that you say?" inquired Big Ned, now appearing 
doubtful of what Pat said. 

" Oh, God knows, Misther McCarthy, the divil a word 
Isay butthethruth ; — shurelook at her hands, the sign of the 
blisthers and the welts are on 'em yet, afther the handle of 
the hammer. Come hether, Kathleen, a weenagh till Misther 
McCarthy sees your hands." 

Kathleen at once came over, holding out her two white- 
skinned arms, for Ned to see that her Uncle Pat was 
speaking the truth ; who, after looking and handling them 
said : "Well, Pat, that knocks the coal off o' my pipe, to think 
of that little girl breaking limesthone to reclaim the moun- 
tains with, while lots of min are idle through the counthry, 
and inside in workhouses that are able to do it. Begor, 
I'm often thinking we aren't living in a Christian counthry 
at all, to say poor min are ground down that way, that 
they musht make those bargins with a pack of landsharks, 
who would chate Saint Pewer lumself , Ah I God knows 
'tis a shame," 
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''Faith, ihin, Misther WOax&j, that wasn't the 
worslit," broke in TJncle Pat; "but lasht summer, to see 
them blasbted crows sweeping away the praties out of the 
ridges from me, and he wouldn't allow me go for a piece 
of a day to cover 'em, or put up something to frighten 'em. 
He had the hay down at the time ; and he ushed say he 
thought worse of the hay, but always he'd be threatening 
to throw me out. Shure maybe it would be my luck if 
I was.' 

*' Well, well, surely," said Ned, " 'tis awful of that man 
to be threatening you that way. I suppose, Pat, he had 
the worth of the cabin well out of you.'' 

"Ah! my hand and two words to you he had. We 
ushed be up there in thim meadows at the break o' day ; 
and be making soogawns (hay ropes), and cutting the hay 
o£P o' the ditches. And when th' oats and the whate would 
be too ripe, we'd be sint cutting 'em tUl the day would 
clear up, and 'pon my sowl, he'd keep us there with his fine 
plawmacy talk, till 'twould be dark. That's the way I pay 
my sixty days for this cabin, Misther McCarthy; and God 
knows, shure, 'tisn't fit for the pigs." 

" Why don't you ait, Pat," inquired Ned. 

"Yewisha, I have time enough to ait," replied Pat, 
sadly, endeavouring at the same time to cover with a towel 
something that was on a dish unseen by Ned, while con- 
tinuing still his observations about the garden. But Ned 
could not be thus baffled when once his sympathetic nature 
was aroused. He asked Pat what had he for his breakfast. 

'* A littie bit of gruel that was left since lasht night, 
Kathleen warmed it for me. You know, sir, I'm ushed to 
it, and it agrees with me now." 

" Good God," exclaimed Ned, " is this the case in a 
civilized counthry, where min musht live in such a way 
that pigs would nearly shtarve on it. Heavens above ! to 
think of an ould man, as you are now, aiting the rayhated 
Indian g^el, that was left afther your supper lasht night. 
Well, poor man, God knows I pity you ; it is no wondher 
you would be wake, and thin, and heart-broken, working a 
hard day at the heaviest of spade-work — ^ray-digging — ^and 
having to ait that shtuff for your breakf asht. Ah I poor 
man, you needn't be ashamed of me ; but 'tis I, and the 
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likes of me, that ought be ashamed of you. God gave it to 
me, and by right I should share with you. Ko man 
should live on diet like that while it is in the counthry. 
No, poor man, even if we were sthrangers to aieh other, 
let alone being of the same ould Irish shtock, we shouldn't 
allow ye want." 

" What injury would it be to Nick Oassidy if he let a 
half acre of that field abroad, that was once yours, with 
your house, and to keep that same in proper repair, all for 
a fair rint ; you wouldn't be hurried to your grave in such 
a way, that I'm ashamed of it." 

** It is thrue for Tom Harnett ; the labourers are thrated 
worse than shlaves. I am sorry, Pat, you aren't living 
abroad in the hills near me ; you could get pHnty of the 
ray from me, as long as you'd like to tHl it ; I pay for a 
whole lot of it, but f ourpence ha'penny an acre for it ; you 
could get plinty of milk from herself " (meaning his wife) ; 
"shure, as it is, it wouldn't be too far for Kathleen to go up 
by th' ould road to the house for it. Have ye any muller 
here that she'd carry for it?" 

" Ah, Misther McCarthy, that would be threspassing too 
much on your goodness ; it is the way you and your Missis 
are too good to the poor. May God give ye plinty of milk, 
and his grace, which is the best of aU.'' 

"Now, Pat, don't be backward; and I'm afraid you 
were always too backward for your own good. When I 
am returning to-night I will bring a muller with me from 
town, and you can sind Kathleen up every day for milk 
with it. Don't ait any more of that damn shtuff for your 
brukusht. I will sind you down a bag of praties and a 
load of turf, and when these are out God might open some 
other gap for you. I will spake to the resht of the 
farmers ; maybe there are more poor min like you in the 
counthry that a little would be of great good to, and 
wouldn't injure us." So saying, he lit his pipe again and 
bade Pat good-morning, and was soon surrounded by a 
cloud of smoke, driving away at a brisk pace towards 
New Castle, muttering every now and then, between whiffs 
of tobacco smoke, the words, " What a shtate it is for a 
human being to be in ; shure they musht be the besht and 
the greateshtmin in the world ; and to shtand it at all." 
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Pat, daring the time that Big Ned was taHdng, was so 
confused that he could not find words to thank mm. But 
after he went out, he said he was sorry there wasn't many 
more like him in the country, if so the poor would not be 
as badly off as they are. 

Big Ned soon got through his own affairs in New Castle, 
and returned to where he left his horse and car, bearing 
in his hand a two-gallon tin vessel, commonly called a 
** muUer." In it were stored a quantity of tea and sugar, 
and in the other hand he carried a few loaves of bread, 
covered with his red handkerchief. 

After driving homewards some time, he reached Pat 
M'Mahon's humble home again, where he alighted, tak- 
ing with him aU the foregoing articles and giving them to 
Kathleen for her uncle's use. Depositing some snuff in 
old Mrs. M^Mahon's lap, and giving some sweets to the 
children, the generous Irish farmer turned away again, 
conscious that ne, at least, had done something to sweeten 
the declining years and the sufferings of a fellow-mortal. 

Pat MacMahon was a happy man that night when he 
returned from the garden. Many a prayer did he breathe 
for the giver of such luxuries, so far beyond the limits of 
his own means ; and the prospect of getting milk for the 
children was indeed delicious to him. 

*' It is an aise to us," he said to his mother, *' to get a 
dhrop o' good milk, not to be always dhrinking that swash 
of coffee with our shtirabout. Shure we ought to thank 
Ood to have that same, for it was often we had to put up 
with the sweetened wather.'* 

'* That's thrue for you, Pat, asthoragh; and ounly for the 
neighbours are bad, we needn't be using aither coffee or 
wamer. Yerra wisha, God be with*th' ould times — and 
them wor the times — that the poor man wouldn't be short 
of the milk, or the praties, or the turf while the neighbour 
had it; but now everything to make the penny," and 
clapping her hand, she cried out, *^ wish, wish, 
wish." 

Thus wrung with grief, old Mrs. M'Mahon poured many a 
prayer to heaven to bless big Ned McCarthy and his family. 

Early next morning the uttle household was astir, not, 
thank God, to make their breakfast of the remnants of last 
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night's supper, but to partake of the benevolence the good 
fanner supplied them with. 

About ten o'clock that day pretty Kathleen MacMahon, 
holding her little brother Johnny by the hand, and bearing 
a large new tin vessel in the other, might be seen winding 
her way up along the hills towards Bahagorna, after see- 
ing her litue sisters safely at school. The day was very 
fine, not a breeze was blowing sufficient even to disturb 
the wayside daisies or the flowering thorns which every 
now and then the little travellers stopped to pluck. The 
beautiful plain, which the county of Limerick seems to be 
when viewed from these hills, never looked more splendid. 
Looking eastwards, one could see away to the right where 
the cone-shaped summits of the rugged and romantic 
Galtees penetrated the deep blue of heaven. Nearer still, 
and a little northwards, could be seen the weirdly -historic 
Elnockflema, standing in solitary guard over Limerick's 
verdant plains ; and in the distance further on could be 
indistinctly traced Limerick city itself, the memory of 
whose fiercely- contested walls holds yet a thrilling place 
in the bosom of every true Irishman. Directly northwards 
could be seen the " lordly Shannon," as it rolls along to 
the sea in silent and profitless splendour, the fitting em- 
blem of Ireland's inactive life and undeveloped resources. 
And just beneath one's feet apparently, lies the prosperous 
and thriving town of Newcastle West, snugly situated in a 
well- wooded country, and exhibiting a spirit of enterprise 
in its new and well-built streets, scarcely paralleled in the 
history of rising towns in Ireland. Turning to the left can 
be easily seen, as if cut right out of the heather hills, that 
gigantic stronghold, Glenihim Castle, once the residence of 
the powerful Kallinans. What a strange contrast it forms 
with the splendid and ever-changing scenery of the vast 
plain before it. There it stands, 100 feet high, as it stood 
for ages, since it was first built by young O'Hallinan as a 
safe retreat from the murderers of his sires — the Geraldines 
— as the story is told by tradition. 

Such scenes were plainly discernible from where Kath- 
leen and Johnny stood, picking the wayside daisies, the 
beauty and variety of which caused them to forget the 
surrounding beauties of Limerick county. 

11 
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On the road, just outside the McCarthy's house, can be 
seen a crowd of young children^ looking anxiously down- 
wards, and every now and then raising up their hands to 
shade their eyes from the glare of the sun. They are 
evidently on the look-out for somebody. At last Kathleen 
and Johnny are seen approaching, and soon the crowd of 
children are joined by two women, apparently their mothers. 
They are dressed in substantial tanun dresses, with clean 
'check aprons, and smaU coloured shawls covering their 
shoulders. Each wears a clean, neatly-bordered linen cap, 
with a silk ribbon passing over it, and fastened under the 
chin, showing to the observer, by the very homeliness of 
their looks, though they had no pretensions to the aping 
after gentility, which is so prevalent and disgusting to-day, 
that they enjoy all the luxuries of comfortable homes ; such 
were the two McCarthy's wives. 

"Welcome, Kathleen, welcome, Johnny," are the words 
of these two good women, as they fold their arms around 
the two tired travellers, surrounded by all the children of 
the "yard." 

'* God help us, Kathleen," said Big Ned's wife ; *' and it 
is a quare world afther all, to see you coming to any per- 
son's door with your muller for milk. It is your father 
and mother, the Lord have mercy on them to-day, that had 
the plintiful dairy themselves ; and it is them that wouldn't 
let l3ie poor go away empty." 

The two little visitors were soon seated down to a good 
fire at Ned's house ; and, after partaking of some bread 
and butter and boiled new milk, were soon lost in amuse- 
ment with the little McCarthy's, forgetful that they were 
there the recipients of charity at the hands of the genuine 
Irish farmer, ever ready with help to the poor ; forgetful 
that they were the victims of a land system the most 
tyrannical and the most barbarous that ever disgraced the 
annals of modem civilisation. 

After playing and eating sufficiently, the little visitors 
were taken to Mike's house, where Johnny was dressed out 
in a suit of clothes belonging to one of his little boys. The 
same was done for Kathleen at Ned's 'house ; and, so 
dressed out, with their old clothes bundled in their hands, 
they turned to leave. The muller was brought forward. 
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wliicli of course Kathleen could not carry, so Minnie 
M'Oartliy was deputed by her mother to carry it for 
her, and warned not to leave it down until she reached 
Uncle Pat's, a joTimey she greatly enjoyed; for she, too, 
inheriting the generous feelings of her parents, was 
anxious to participate in their good acts. 

Tom Harnett, who was now working every day with the 
McCarthys, on being told by Ned who were the visitors 
that were at the " yard,- * replied : 

*^ Wisha, GK>d help us, how did they make their way 
up?'' 

" Up by th' ould road," said Ned, " Tom, you are to go 
down to Uncle Fat's with a load of turf and a bag of 
praties imme'diately." 

*' Yeh, Ned," said his brother, " I suppose it is you that's 
to do every good for the poor man ; why, then, if you do so 
much for hun I'll sind him as much more." 

*' Yery well, so, I'll sind him so much at any rate," said 
Ned, 

** That ye mightn't be ever worse," said Tom, who heard 
with evident pleasure the two good brothers competing 
with each other, " for ye may be sure the poor man wants 
it ; and begor he'd shtarve before he'd make his complaint 
known. He is nearly dead from that garden he took ; I 
warned him againsht taking it, but he was so anxious to 
have a place for praties for th' orphans, that he went 
againsht me and. took it. I believe now he is sorry 
enough." 

** Isn't it a wondher he couldn't get a garden down in the 
yallow ground," inquired Mike. 

** Ah I you know," said Tom, " he should pay a great 
rint for that, what the poor man couldn't; and besides 
the farmers down there take that ground thimselves, and 
can afford to pay big rint for it." 

'* Damn them bloody grabbers," said Ned, "there isn't 
a days luck in the counthry since they comminshed. Now, 
I recollect a time, and so does you, too, Mike, when every 
poor man had a bit of ground of his own, or if he hadn't, 
he had it to set from you, or me, or any other farmer con- 
▼aynient. The labourer had only to sind his little girl for 
mUk to the farmer's house, and Mo hre d, she'd get what 
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would do a man good^ not the blyther that is going now, 
*pon my soul, I wouldn't give it to the pigs. But sure," 
continued he, ^' like that, 'tis ourselves is the cause of that 
too, when we rise the rints on aich other ; and then we 
musht, by hook or crook, make it up or else we'll be thrown 
out. You'd see we'd have good times agin if we didn't 
rise the rints on aich other; and thin if the landlord 
turned wan of us out, to lave the land on his hands, and 
when the labourers wouldn't go to work on it, damn soon 
he'd get tired of it. Tom, this is the saycret of aU our 
miseries. See, yourself, if Davey M'Mahon was below 
there in Gourbawn, and got fair play from Misther 
Pakenham, wouldn't the labourer he'd keep working there 
be the betther of him, wouldn't the beggar going the road 
be the betther of him, too, inshtead of having h^ childher 
beggars, himself, poor man, I suppose, dead in some wan 
of the woods of America, his wife dead from a broken 
heart, and his poor brother nearly as bad. But, Tom, the 
landlord, God knows, isn*t the worsht. It was Tom 
Cassidy that done it all ; there would be no thoughts of 
evicting Davey only for that fella. May the devil in hell 
sweep him and every wan like him out of the counthry." 
•' Amen," said Mike, " Amen," added Tom, " and sure 'tis 
no wondher we'd be looked down on by the landlords, and 
no wondher we'd be poor as we are." 

'* Poor," said Ned ; " faith, I never thought ye war half 
so poor, until I saw what Uncle Pat had for his brukisht 
yesterday morning." 

" What was it, Ned?" questioned Mike. 

" I'll tell you then, rayhated shtirabout." 

'* Is that the case ?" 

" God knows then it is," said Tom Harnett, now speaking 
up to confirm !N'ed's statement, '^ and divil a labourer in the 
counthry but uses it, morning, noon, and night." 

•' Shtir yourself, Tom," said Ned, " and go fill the turf 
and the praties. Myself and Mike will finish this piece of 
raydigging." 

Tom was equal to the occasion* He loaded the two 
horses with turf and potatoes, and was soon on his way to 
TJnde Pat's, whom he found busily engaged placing some 
props again the front wall of the cabin. After the cus- 
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tomary salutation, Tom inquired of him what he was 
doing. ' 

" Faith, then, I'll tell you, Tom, what Vm doing. You 
see the rafthers are kicking out this wall, and I'm putting 
up these props agin it, to keep it up." 

" Wasn't it damn lucky ye saw it, though ?" 

** Faix, then, it was; shure, I suppose we'd be all kilt if 
the roof fell on us." 

" If ye wouldn't, ye'd have a narrow eshcape, anyway ; 
and, Pat, what'U you do with the dureway ? Shure ye can't 
shet the dure at all." 

" Teh, shure, a ha'porth can't be done to that oanly to 
put in new linthoms " (meaning lintels). 

" "Wouldn't you get your landlord to repair that for you ?" 

" Wisha, God help your head, Tom, have sinse," and 
here Pat threw over his hand towards him. '^ I thought 
you knew ould Nick betther than that. Do you think 
would the man that would lave his cows be aiting down 
the thatch off o' the back of it, as fasht as I'd put it up, 
expind a brown pinny to repair the front of it ? No, Tom, 
he'll take my labour damn well, but the divil a f rackshun 
he'll lose to keep up the cabin. Terra, Tom, those are two 
great loads of turf you have," now turning towards where 
the two horses stood ; " where are you going with 'em ?" 

" Where am I going but to you; Ned and Mike sent me 
down with 'em, and you may say if you wor living above 
near us you wouldn't be in the want of afire nor a pratie." 

" Wisha, whatever I'll do, then, that they mightn't know 
the want of ayther the turf or the praties." 

At this juncture Mrs. M'Mahon, who was standing inside 
with the children near the strong, stone gable, called to 
Pat if she could come out now. 

" Oh, you can, mother," said Pat; "there's nofear of you 
now ; I have the wall well propped. Come out, the whole 
of ye." 

In a moment old Mrs. M'Mahon, holding the hands of 
Johnny and Kathleen and her two sisters, issued from the 
cabin. They looked very much frightened, especially the 
old woman, who was naturally nervous. It was a great 
relief to them ; and, as the little children frisked about, one 
could not help sighing over the misfortune that penned 
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ihem there to hunger and rags. Ab for Kathleen and 
Johnny, theywere notso, through the benevolenceofNedand 
Mike McCarthy's wives ; but me remaining little girls had 
already on them some part of the cast-off, which, however, 
though helping to shelter them, made them look awkward, 
being both too small and too big. For instance, Kathleen's 
torn check-bib which Father Fitz bought for her was too 
long for her little sister Hanny, and her old frock went 
down to the toes of her sister Bridgey ; while Johnny's bib 
and frock which Father O'Mahony bought for him a short 
time since, and which were tolerably good yet, did not reach 
the knees of EUie. 

Such was the appearance of these little children as they 
played around, and now, as Tom Harnett empties the two 
loads of turf, their pleasure is unbounded at the prospect 
of the excitement of carrying in the turf. 

c'Ah! Tom," Mrs. M'Mahon exclaims, <* this now reminds 
me of th' ould times, and God be with thim, asthore ; thim 
wor the times." 

c' Yeh, there's as good fish in the say as ever was caught," 
replied Tom ; " there are good times coming." 

c' No, Tom ; ah ! no ; the people aren't the same. Yerra, 
God be with th' ould people in their graves to-night, and 
they'd be ashamed of their childhre if they knew how they 
wor cuttin' aich other's throats " (a figurative way of defin- 
ing the treachery of people). 

While Mrs. M^Mahon was thus lamenting over "th' 
ould times," Tom Harnett and Uncle Pat had completed 
the unloading, and as he said it would be late if he 
stopped longer, he drove away, leaving both old and young 
to enjoy the labour of putting inside the cabin both turf 
and potatoes. 
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OHAPTEE XXI. 

A aBOUF AT THE BOMFIBE. 

** He tarns not from the cheerless home. 
Where sorrow's offsprinff dwell ; 
He'll greet the peasant in his hut, 

The conyict in his cell ; 
He stays to hear the widow's moan 

Of deep and mournful lore : 
He seeks to aid her lot below, , 

And prompt her faith above.'* 

Eliza Cook. 

" Good-evening, Father 0*Mahony." 

** Good-evening, doctor ; how do you do ?" 

'* Oh, very well, indeed, thanks, Father 0*Mahony ; what 
a beautiful evening." 

" Yes, indeed, it is beautiful," replied the priest. 

Such were the cordial salutations exchanged between the 
kind priest and the equally philanthropic physician of 
Ballytemple one beautiful evening in the summer of ^66. 

"Father O'Mahony," said the doctor, "I have been 
often meditating on the superior natural attractions there 
are in Ireland over every other country. I have been in 
various parts of Europe, all through America, both North 
and South, and I must say the only climate there is real, 
natural pleasure in is that of Ireland." 

" Yes," said Father O'Mahony, " if you could forget that 
you were in Ireland; for with the name of your own country 
would spring up in your mind recollectionB that would 
make you wish you were breathing the fetid air of New 
Orleans, where mi^n can live, at least, as man. I am of 
opinion that those divine and natural blessings only mock 
us with our national infirmities." 

** Quite true, indeed," said the doctor. " Imagine also 
to yourself what a deteriorating; effect on a people's bei^t 
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attributes such laws can have, that will sanction the turn- 
ing out on the highway the occupier of a quiet and happy 
home, and render him fit to commit acts that would make 
one shudder, and in their train bring on dreadful conse- 
quences on the people. See the state of the land laws of the 
country, are they not fit to taint the breath of angels ? 
What a dreadful thing it is to find one man appropriate to 
himself the industry of a whole section of the people, and 
yet the boasted laws of England sanction it. It is no 
wonder we have no industries of any kind in this country, 
and that we have a starving labour population." 

" Oh ! by the way, doctor," said Father O'Mahony, " did 
you hear what happened last night to a poor labourer ?" 

"No," said Doctor O'Leary. 

'' His residence was burned down and all his effects were 
burned also." 

** Was the family injured?*' inquired the doctor, haying 
an eye as to the means at his own disposal for alleviating 
human suffering. 

" No, not bodily." 

" How did it occur ?" 

" No one knows. It occurred in the night. It was the 
outside of the house that first took fire, showing clearly it 
was by some outside agency it was occasioned." 

" I wonder now who could have an interest in committing 
such an act ?" asked the doctor. 

''I really do not know. Would we just step to the 
place and make some inquiries about the burning ? I was 
told the poor man fixed up a few sticks against the wall, 
and is sheltering his family there," said the good priest. 

" I have no objection," said Doctor O'Leary. " How far 
is it ?" 

" Only just a mile and a half.*' 

'* Oh, we might as well ; *tis scarcely seven o'dock yet,'* 
was the doctor's answer. 

They walked away at a brisk pace for a half -hour, until 
they arrived at a long boreen, into which they turned, 
Father O'Mahony acting as guide. They soon came to 
where the blackened mud walls of a cabin stood, and, walk- 
ing around to the rere of it, they found Jack Ryan, with 
his wife and four children, hiding under some half-bumt 
sticks, leaning against the wall and covered with straw. 
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Tack Eyan immediately came out, and, after giving the 
customary salute to Father OUahony (lifting on his hat), 
and welcoming Doctor O'Leary, said : ** This is a quare 
place your reverence came to.*' 

" Ah, no, Jack," replied the good priest; " but we are 
sorry to see you in such a state." 

'* Indeedindeed, sir, I'm shure of that ; but I wouldn't care 
at all only for Joan and the way she was." 

'• What way was she, Jack?" inquired the doctor. 

" Yewisha, sir, another wan of thim craythurs — ^that was 
the matther." 

** And how is she at present ?" hastily inquired Father 
O'Mahony. 

*^ Oh, begor, sir, she is all right now, thanks be to Ood. 
Shure, with the fnght of the flames she got sick, and we 
had to take her out, and over there " (pointing with his 
flnger in the direction) '' where the sop of sthraw is undher 
the bushes, she was delivered ; thin, as soon as the house 
was burnt, I made this 'scalp '-here to schelther herself and 
the youngsther." 

"Well, well, well, thank God, she is at least better," 
said Father O'Mahony, mechanically shaking his head. 

" Do you know. Jack," inquired the doctor, " how was the 
house burnt ?" 

'' Begannys, sir, shure I don't ; but out in the night we 
heard great barking of the dogs up tourds Misther 
Cullen's yard, and we wor shure something was asthray. 
Very soon afther we heard whishtling calling the dogs, and it 
was damn like Cullen's whishtle. Soon afther we saw the 
smoke and flames rising up, and ye know th' ould tatch was 
so dhry that the Are ran through it like tow before we had 
time to save it.'* 

*' Did anyone come to assist you to save anything ?" 

"Thedivil a wan, your reverence," replied Jack Ryan, 
mixing up the profane and the sacred in a strange manner. 

'' Did you go up to Cullen's for assistance ?" asked the 
doctor. 

''I did, sir, but the dogs wouldn't lave me near the 
place." 

"Do you believe they heard you?" again asked the 
doctor, determined to find out the probable author of the 
outrage. 
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" Faith, sir, a less nise couldn't be made whin thejr'd 
hear it, and be out even in their shirts/' replied Jack, in 
a confident tone, showing he believed what he said. 

" Well, well," said Doctor O'Leary, "Isn't it frightful 
to think of this kind of wort ?" 

" Here is Mr. Cullen coming towards us," said Father 
O'Mahony, " we will make some inquiries of him." 

** Tell me, Jack," questioned the doctor, '* I believe this 
Gulleh is a ' new comer' here ?" 

'* Oh, that's all, sir, and 'tis only a fortnit ago he was 
saying he wouldn't have any more work for me ; and shure, 
docthor, every time he wants a man he goes miles away 
for wan." 

'' Ho I ho ! I see. The burning is now quite plain. TeU 
me, Jack, how did Cullen come by this place ?' 

'' Faith, then, I'll tell you that, sir, for it was a coushin 
of mine, and the seven generations before him, that had 
this place, till he fell into arrairs ; and thin the landlord 
turned him out, athout allowing him a whack for all his 
improvements. Shure, 'tis sthrongly suspected Cullen 
grazed his fisht well. Cullen held this place since, as an 
ou:side farm, until he gave his place at home to his eldesht 
son, lasht Shirrof e ; thin he came to live here, and* shure, 
be the same token, I didn't work a whole month for him 
since." 

" Had you any garden here. Jack ?" asked Father 
O'Mahony. 

" Yes, I had, sir, up to lasht year, and Cullen took it off 
me the lasht coort day; and, shure, he notished me to 
lave this, too. Oh, he's the divil intirely." 

Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leary looked very sig- 
nificantly at each other. 

Mr. Oullen now arrived, and, after saluting Father 
O'Mahony, said, in a refined tone, '^ this is an ugly place. 
Father O'Mahony, for ye to be standing ; come up to the 
house, and sit down." 

'* Oh, no, thank you," replied the priest, " we merely 
came up here on hearing about the bumiog of this poor 
man's house." 

'< Oh, that's nothing, sir, that's nothing," replied Cullen, 
in a light manner ; and, continuing, said, '' I always 
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cautioned him about raking the fire, but sure 'tis all 
right, as they escaped themselves." 

" Why did not you come down to help him when he 
called?" 

/'Oh, doctor, you could hear nothing with them blag- 
gards of dogs." 

''And," again, questioned the shrewd doctor, ''ought 
not you judge something was wrong when you heard them 
barking so much P" 

" Well, that's true for you, sir," replied the Grabber, 
now a little puzzled, " but we were so sleepy we wouldn't 
hear the bells of Shandon if they were ringing up to our 
ears." 

" Tell me," said Father O'Mahony, who now saw clearly 
that Oullen was equivocating, " who whistled at the dogs 
last night ?" 

" Oh, God knows ; I don't know, your reverence,** said 
the Grabber, evidenUy getting the worst of the cross-exa- 
mination, while Jack Kyan stood smiling approvingly, 
" that I may be as low as my father in the grave ." 

" Hold your tongue, you villain," roared out Father 
O'Mahony, " I don't believe a word you say. You know 
you are telling falsehoods, and if the police come to hear 
of this, you might have to explain why you whistled at the 
dogs last night. It is quite plain, when you noticed this 
poor man to leave, and wouldn't give him a day's work, 
that you wanted to get rid of him. You went to law with 
him for his little garden, and you took it from him ; and I 
say it was with your desire that this house was burnt down 
last night. Ah, you human fiend, it is God alone knows how 
you came by the whole place. The Legalised Institution, 
that holds out allurements to you and the likes of you, is 
well fit to be the patron of land-grabbing and incen- 
diarism." 

From the storm of this rebuke the land-grabber turned 
away, saying, "Let Byan go to hell, now," whi^jh Father 
O'Mahony did not hear. Turning to the doctor, he said: 
" Is not this a fearful state of tbongs? Is it any wonder 
that our workhouses would be filled, that our gaols would 
be full, when our labouring popidation is placed so help- 
lessly at the disposal of every land-grabber who comes by 
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a f ann of laod ? Now, wliat is poor Bjan to-night but an 
actual burden on the poor-rates ? Last night he had, at 
least, a house, and his labour, in a scanty way, supplied 
his wants. See, doctor, how can you divest this problem — 
our surplus population— of all its intricacies, and lay it out 
bare and naked for any novice to see how it has grown to 
the dimensions it assumes to-day — a giant evil, having its 
source in the land-hunger of covetous individuals. Its 
summit pierces the regions of danger, and will, eventually, 
be a sure conductor of the elements of social and political 
destruction. I am no alarmist. Doctor O'Leary," continued 
the priest, ** but I fearlessly say the crime before us, black 
as it is, and blacker yet in its results, will bring woe to its 
authors." 

**' Father O'Mahony, what you say is quite true. This 
is a painful spectacle to witness. When such a man as 
this can be so criminally swindled out of his home, your 
alarm is, I reckon, well founded. There are societies 
formed for the prevention of cruelly to animals. Even 
there were laws made for the ]^roper keeping of the negro 
slaves of America, but I have never seen an^hing like mis 
before. I trust a time will soon come when the agricul- 
tural labourers will have homes in the land independent of 
every social tyrant." 

Father O'Mahony, considering it high time to return 
home, suggested so to the doctor, who agreed with him. In 
the meantime they entered the '* scalp," to satisfy them- 
selves that there was nothing in Mrs. Byan's condition 
calling for their immediate ministrations. 

They found her lying on some straw thrown on the bare 
ground, with a tattered quilt covering her, and a new-born 
child, a boy, drinking at her breast. Of course immediate 
removal was impossible, but, as the doctor said, proper 
covering, together with outdoor assistance, could be sup- 
plied them where they were, imtil she could be removed, 
all of which the doctor promised to provide ; then, turning 
to Jack, he inquired had he any place to go to live in after 
leaving this, meaning the ''scalp;" to which Jack, after 
thinking for a while, replied : '' I don't know, sir, ere a 
place now I could go to except my father-in-law's, and 
shure his house is small enough before." 
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" Where does he live ?" inquired Father O'Mahony. 

^' Above in the sthreet, sir," moaning Ballytemple. 

" Where there ?" the Priest further inquired. 

''In the middle of it, sir; there where the smoke is 
always coming out through the dure." 

" Oh, I know now. Hasn't he sore eyes ?" 

" Yes, sir ; there you have him.*' 

** How much does he pay for that P*' inquired Doctor 
O'Leary. 

'' Upon my sowkens, sir, he pays wan-and-sizpence a 
week for it, and the woman he has it from wouldn't lave 
"hiin break a bit o' f aggit on the flure for fear the nise 
would shake the walls too much. Shure, signs an, he 
musht gout in the road with it ; and if the p'lice wor bad 
enough they needn*t lave him breck it there aither." 

"Tell me. Jack," inquired Father O'Mahony, " has he 
any garden taking with the house ?" 

''The dickens a fut, sir. Shure he owned that big 
gardin at the back of jit, in the bad times ; and the way 
he'd come by th' outdure relief, he gave it in thrust to the 
husband of the woman who has it now, and whin the times 
got good he wanted it back agin. Yerra, he had as much 
chance of it as he had to put his hand on the moon. So 
from that day to this my father-in-law is paying wan-and- 
sixpence a week for that smoky bohawn." 

The kind-hearted priest and doctor, being quite tired 
from the crippled position they had to assume within this 
rude invention of a house, were desirous to breathe again 
the pure air and stand erect. So, after depositing some 
silver in the red, tender little hand of the baby, they left, 
amidst blessings from Jack and Joan Ryan, for the dressing 
they gave the ** infarnal land-grabber." 

When Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leary reached 
the public road again, they resumed a brisk pace, so as to 
reach home before the sun had set. Full of the subject 
and scenes which the last hour had brought them in con- 
tact with, Doctor O'Leary said : 

" Father O'Mahony, did you ever attempt to fathom the 
depth of human depravity as far as this illustration takes 
you ? As for my knowledge of the cruelty of men, I have 
seen the negro slave of the Southern States of America 
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whipped at the post ; I have seen him chained like a wild 
beast ; I have seen him c^uardedlike a criminal ; I have seen 
him hunted down with oloodhonnds, but I fearlessly assert, 
from all I have studied of the treatment the Irish agricul- 
tural labourers are subjected to, they are in as hapless a 
state as were the slaves of America. It is true/' the 
doctor continued, ''we have not the chain here for the 
labourer's limbs, we have not the scourge here for his back, 
but there is a chain here as galling as the iron, and that is 
the chain of circumstances, which is as carefully and as cun- 
ningly devised; and, flung around the unfortunate victim's 
limbs, that binds him as securely as the iron ever bound the 
negro. Perhaps, sir, your sacred and charitable calling 
might forbid you from attributing base motives to the 
tactics employed by men now-a-days in their dealings with 
one another, but I have probed the foul disease to its 
source, and can trace it to the insecurity of the laws of the 
land. The strong need not the protection of the law ; the 
laws were made to protect the weak against the strong ; 
and when these laws allow the strong to give full swing to 
their greedy passions, then, I say, these laws are a viola- 
' tion of justice, and are the fruitful source of our many 
social and political miseries. What a frightful position 
poor Byan and his wife were reduced to last night! 
Flames surrounding his little effects, his wife in her pre- 
mature confinement, under the bushes, and his children 
naked by her ! What a picture to look on, with the land- 
grabber, who, perhaps, flred the thatch, in iJie backg^und, 
laughing with ferocious glee at the completion of his foul 
designs. One should think such designs must be very 
fruitful of pauperism. First, the struggling farmer, whose 
family for generations lived and died there, was sacriflced ; 
and last, the poor labourer, — a poorer link of the same 
family, — ^was sacrificed, too, to satisfy that fiend's desire 
for land. The law is intended to protect the weak. Of 
course, it would not allow bodily harm to be done them ; 
and, I dare say, if it could be proved that Oullen burned 
that poor man's house he would be punished for it. But 
when our better nature is perverted by this inhuman greed 
for land, and stimulated oy the well known corrupting 
infiiLdnces of the laws, I say there is no more protection^ 
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no more safety for the labourer at niglit, than there is for 
the farmer in his holding when his lease expires." 

" Doctor," said tiie priest, *' it is very difficult to draw 
the line, and say a priest's duties are to go no further ; 
or that they were not intended to go f lurther ; but, as 
far as I can judge, a priest's duties follow you into all 
your actions, socially and politically. When your laws 
are not formed for tiie good of every class, some dass is 
oppressed, discontent sets in, and your morals are so 
aJotected that religion must rise to guard your consciences. 
It is from this fact alone that we must be politicijEins more 
or less. Some of us might be good and some bad, but, 
where the laws are made for the general good, you may 
be sure there will be no priests in politics. %ut here, alas ! 
in Ireland, where we have so much of dass legislation, the 
priest must, for the purification of the people's morals, 
identify himself with every move of theirs. This perpe- 
tual conflict blends together into a harmonious whole the 
religious, the social, and the political character of the Insh 
priest, and enables him to enter into those depths of 
human] depravity and weakness, and there, with the finger 
of experience, ^ace the disease spreading out from the 
central cancer. The strict duties of a priest are to tone 
down, with the soothing influence of religion, all those 
cares, and troubles, and crosses that are ever cropping up 
before mortals here below, that we may be prepared to 
enjoy the good things our Heavenly Father has stored 
up for us in heaven. But, from what I have seen and 
learned to-day of the deplorable position the labourers are 
reduced to, I believe they are more entitled to these enjoy- 
ments than any other dass. Oh ! to hear of such a base, 
dishonourable act committed by one Oatholic towards 
another, such as the keeping of this poor man's plot of 
ground up here in Ballytemple, conixary to the under- 
standing tiiat was between them, is simply a blush to the 
face of our holy religion. Compare it with what some Pro- 
testants did in the penal days, when they were actually 
entrusted with the properties of their Oatholic neighbours, 
so as to guard tibiem from conflscation. They did not deny 
their private understandings, but handed them back again 
when times grew brighter. All I my ieoi, eix, it is no 
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wonder our labourers would be poor; I confess all my 
sympathies are with them. They are placed in such a 
defenceless position that they cannot make a fair bargain 
for themselves. If they require to go to law to defend 
their rights, a lawyer, of course, calcmating on not receiv- 
ing proper remuneration, defends them according to the 
value he receives ; and so the defenceless man allowing his 
just rights to go from him, drops every day from bad to 
worse, until in the end he winds up his days in a work- 
house. I^ow, for instance, I know a labouring man who 
has to pay for a house, just a kitchen, only l2 feet by 18, 
and the farmer retains a portion of that for his horse, 
which he keeps there. That man pays in labour thirty 
days hire, viz., eight days in spring, eight days in harvest, 
and fourteen days in winter, making in money, according 
to current hire, £4 per year ; and the labourer thatches 
that house himself. For the grass of a goat his son has 
to pay twenty days' labour in harvest, which is at least £1. 
Doctor 0*Leary, is not this your chain of circumstances 
illustrated, as you so aptly termed it? Surely in re- 
fined cruelty it exceeds the lash and chain of the negro, 
and plants a hatred in the breast of the unfortunate victim 
that it requires all our influence to keep checked." 

"It is, indeed, completely," replied the doctor, "and 
reminds me of a half stanza in Montgomery's * Voyage 
Eound the World,' when speaking of Egypt, he says : — 

" ' Egypt's hieroglyphic realm, 

Other floods than Nile's o'erwhelm, 
Slayes turned despots hold the helm.' 

" I remember the passage well, for every day's experience 
here keeps it quite vivid in my mind. I have given the 
question of improving their condition some consideration, 
and have ample facilities for arriving at my conclusions. 
Erom my position as dispensary doctor; I come across, in 
fact, weekly, all these ailments peculiar to the labourers, 
and I have invariably found they spring from insufficiency 
of food, and that even of an innutritive character. There 
is a man sent into the world for the benefit of himself and 
the public, with limbs and a constitution of iron. If that 
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man loses either, it is a public loss even more than an indi- 
vidual loss ; then it is, or ought to be, a public question 
how to preserve this iron constitution to the lal^ourer; for 
when he is deprived of it from want of the ordinary neces- 
saries of life, ne is reduced to the position of an invalid on 
the dispensaxy doctor's list ; and, for the ruia of the rate- 
payer, a new pauper is added to the relieving officer's list. 
To remedy this state of things I would have the State give 
compulsory power to Boards of Guardians, or some such 
body, to purchase plots of ground here and there through 
the coimtry, according to the acreage of Hie holdings; 
I would then have residences built on tiiem, constructed 
on Hie best principles of sanitation ; I would give those 
residences to steady, sober, industrious labourers at a 
fair rent, so as to cover the outlay ; I would be confident 
then of placing these men beyond the possibility of need- 
ing relief, and they could in turn educate their children, 
who would thus have a chance of utilising their vast mental 
powers, and rise to good positions in society, instead of, as 
they are to-day, following their fathers into drains, and 
bogs, and meadows, to help to sustain their families at 
home. The produce of their gardens would help to sup- 
port tiliem in times of scarce employment, and their unem- 
ployed time would be given at preparing these gardens for 
new crops ; their children's time would be employed, in- 
stead of going aroxind through the country begging, either 
in going to school, or working at some useful business at 
home. Of all the bad practices that the human energies 
can descend to, begging is the most injurious. It plants 
a feeling of dependence in the heart of the man, depriving 
him of all power of independent action, unnerving his soiQ 
as to all feelings of self-reliance ; he is thus rendered only 
a drag-chain to our social progress — a blot on our inde- 
pendent manhood, and, in time, will produce beings more 
effeminate than himself and more dangerous to society. 
By reducing all chances of this state of things to its 
TniTiinmiTn , I think the plan I have sketched out would 
work towards that end ; it would stimulate the fainting 
energies of these poor men, and hold out a hope which their 



present condition denies." 
'* But," said Father O'Mahony, *• 



you should first influ- 
12 
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enoe a goyemment that is OTidently hostile to every good 
interest of the people of Ireland. To get England to view 
our grievances properly you must first bring this country 
to the verge of rebellion ; and the dread of such a result 
generally makes those hostile legislators remedy some 
evil." 

« That's a fact, Father O'Mahony," replied Doctor 
O'Leary. ** I fear we are on the brink of one of those 
convulsions now. The Fenians are irrepressible. We have 
the constitutional laws of the country suspended now 
eight months, and yet they seem to be as determined as 
ever." 

<* The dear knows, it is no wonder discontent should 
prevail while we have all its elements around us. It would 
be hard to expect Jack Eyan or Pat M'Mahon to be 
loyal to the laws that puts a premium on their extermina- 
tion." 

These zealous advocates of the poor had by this time 
arrived at the chapel gate, where they were to separate for 
their respective homes. On looking at his watch. Father 
0*Mahony found it was ten o'clock, just three hours since 
they started, which to them seemed scarce three quarter 
hours, the time had been spent among such moving scenes, 
and discussing those beautiful ideals, as Father O'Mahony 
said, '* never, perhaps, to be realised for the benefit of the 
Lazarus of the world." 

" Oh, I hope they will," said the doctor; ** for I am of 
opinion that a time will come when this question will force 
itself on men's minds, so much so that Government will 
have to deal with it, which would be all the sooner if they 
were directly represented in the halls of the Legislature. 
In this age of class interests, of course, it is class legisla- 
tion that occupies the mind of the governing powers ; that 
being so, I am persuaded, if the interests of these poor 
men were watched by direct labour representatives, our 
ideas would be the sooner realised." 

<• Well, I trust in God they will," said the good, faithful 
priest, whose pitying nature often melted into tears when 
visiting the sick and dying in their hovels, called by a 
cunning economy '^ houses," and whose heart of ten sickened 
when inhaling their feverish, contagious breath, whisper- 
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ing tbe words of hope and oonsolation to fhe eternal soul 
rising from ezhansted nature. 

'' I hope so, too/' said the philanthropic dispensary doctor 
Ballytemple, as he shook hands, bidding ''good-night" to 
the devoted priest. And, '* I hope so, too," said the echoes 
of the bending, darkening heavens above them. 

Early morning saw these good men together again pro- 
viding, out of their own resources, the necessaries for 
protecting Jack Byan's wife and child from cold and himger ; 
and a few days more witnessed the removal of the entire 
family into Ballytemple, there to commence a village life, 
a cruel illustration of *' out of the country and into the 
town." 

To the credit of the landlady of Tack Byan's new home, 
she charged his father-in-law an additional sixpence a week 
for the shelter her " old cabin" gave the burnt-out family ; 
and, to make certain of the weeUy tribute, she had to be 
paid beforehand. 
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OHAFTEB XXn. 
love's labovb lost. 

" Ye heartless daughters of our Isle, 
Whom heaven with Tirtue blest, 
* How can you on a helot smile, 
Or clasp him to your breast ? 
If YOU would teach those lessons grand, 

The Spartan mother's gave. 
No tyrant lord would curse the land, 
And you would nurse no slave." 

Babd of Thoxohd. 

Thb aooumulation of farms, with fhe attention necessaiy 
to their proper cultivation, was growing rather a heavy 
task for Tom Oassidy . His son, Master Tom, was rendering 
him very little assistance, turning out, just as he had pre- 
dicted, '' a fine rake," and was now entirely beyond his 
control. 

Shrovetide, commonly called *' Shirofe," had arrived. It 
is the season when important relations are usually opened 
between neighbours, and Tom Oassidy considered it a 
splendid opportunity to endeavour to get rid of his '' fine 
rake" and Gourbawn farm both together. 

On talking over the difficulty of the situation with his 
wife, he remarked that the heavy payments demanded so 
often of him to meet his liabilities to the bank and Mr. 
Pakenham were too much for him ; besides, he was sure 
his son was robbing him every season; so in order 
that he would be able to keep the * ' roof over the family '' at 
home he should part with his son and Gourbawn. 

** Bad luck to ould Pakenham and that farm I took from 
him/' he would say; '4t has broke me altogether. We 
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wor getting on damn well intirely until I took it, but ever 
flince I am going down the liiU.*' • * Norry, tell me," he would 
Bay to his wife, " where would we send the account " (mean- 
ing the notification of his desire to make a matrimonial 
match). 

'* Yeh, Tom," that worthy woman replied, " can't you 
wait imtil Dora Sheridan comes around; she always sez 
that she has a match for us in the heel of her fisht." 

" Very well so," said Tom ; " but Dora might be saying 
so to you in ordher to get something to put into her 
bashket. But, God knows I don't care if 1 can get as 
much as will pay off that damn bank blQ. Bad luck to 
oidd Packenham ; I was often sorry since that I had any- 
thing at all to do with him." 

Waiting for Dora was not a great delay. A few days 
brought her on her periodical roimds, which were usually 
looked for by the young boys and girls of the district she 
would visit, as the arrival of every important news relative 
to who were courting in such and such a place, and who 
were match-making, and where she left '* the accounts." 
She was one of those lady-beggars, who boasted of the 

Essence of gentle blood in her veins, and that she was a 
eal descendant of the famous Bichard Brindsley Sheri- 
dan. Her voice and demeanour told she was really the 
possessor of something imcommon. She usually carried a 
basket, in which she carefully stowed away her surplus 
luxuries for future use, and until the day she died no one 
knew the contents of Dora Sheridan's basket except her- 
self. 

On her arrival at Tom Oassidy's residence she was 
greeted with " Welcome, Dora ;" ** what's the news ?" by 
mat worthy. 

''Oh, Idjster Oassidy, plenty of news," replied Dora, 
who felt a little piqued by the salute and question both in 
one breath. ''But, ]Mlster Oassidy, wouldn't you ever 
have in your mouth ' welcome, Miss Sheridan,' or do you 
know at all how to respect a lady, who is the highest f ea&er 
in the hats of the Sheridan's? Did you ever hear of 
Bichard Brindey Sheridan ? Well, if you did, you'd know 
how to respect ms grand-niece to-day, you old sinner you, 
after all the trouble I have gone to for you. But you have 
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a decent lady married to you, and you have a decent son, 
for whom I have a fine bouncing girl in the heel of my 
fist." 

After this stormy rebuke, Tom Gassidy, "the old sinner," 
invited Dora to sit down. 

** Ah, my, shame," said his wife, interposing, " to ashk 
any lady to sit down in your kitchen;" and turning to 
Dora, who began to consider herself in her proper sphere 
again, she said, " Gome into the parlour, Miss Sheridan, 
and sit there." 

"I would not doubt you, Mrs. Cassidy," replied Dora, 
" but you always know what to do and say, like myself.*' 

The party retired to the parlour, Tom Cassidy, for his 
domestic vulgarity, feeling himself a little humbled, now 
inquired, in a repentant way, " What's the news, Miss 
Sheridan?" to which she replied, " Oh, my hands are full of 
news ; the dear knows I have news for you now if you like." 

" From what quarther is it. Miss Dora," inquired Tom, 
attempting again to be respectful. 

« From the Brannigans. Would you make a match 
there?" 

"Well, faith, Fd have no objeckshim, if the money is 
there." 

" Oh, the money is there, and plenty of it, too ; but the 
girl is worth half herself." 

"Faith, Miss Dora," said Tom, shaking his head, 
" beauty wouldn't bile the pot. What we want is the cash." 

" Well, Mister Gassidy, if you give me " the accoimt" I 
will carry it, and then leave yourselves to settle about the 
money i^er," said Dora, determined to bring the whole 
business to a climax. 

" Begannys, Miss Dora, I will jusht thin sind it by you. 
The Brannigans are a good, daicent family, like ourselves; 
but shure in these times 'tis the money that's the daicency." 

Tom Gassidy and his wife sat for a while at the table 
writing "the account" for Dora, which ran as follows :— - 

" Dbab Jakes, — I suppose you are aware I intend giving 
my Gburbawn farm to my son, Tom, and want to get him 
settled down there. Hearing you would be pleased to 
make a match with me, from Dora Sheridan, I and my 
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friend will go to your place on Saturday niglit next. 
Hoping to meet yourself and family in good health, 

** I remain, sir, yours truly, 

" Thomas Cassidy." 

Armed with this important document, Dora prepared to 
depart, against which Tom emphatically protested until 
she'd '' ait something agin the road." 

Immediately the frying-pan was put on the fire, and 
some good Irish bacon placed thereon to fry, much to the 
delight of Dora, who saw by this result that she had played 
her game well. 

1^. Oassidy, in the meantime, desired one of her 
daughters to lay the cream-cake on the parlour table, the 
whole of which very soon disappeared between the united 
slaught of Tom, Mrs. Cassidy, and Dora Sheridan. 

After washing down the whole with a light glass of 
tmnch, Dora, on receipt of something substantial besides 
from Mrs. Cassidy for the basket, proceeded on her mission 
of matrimony, chuckling with delight over the '' splendid' 
draw" she had out of the Cassidys. 

The distance was not much between the Cassidy's place 
and the Brannigans ; just one mile across the fields, which 
was soon trudged over by the ambassadress. This time 
Dora is met wiiSl that reserve from the '' man of the house" 
that forbids ''tramps" like her from making free there. 
The door of James Brannigan's parlour is guarded by self- 
respect, and she cannot enter. Nevertheless, she is kindly 
saluted, and asked '' to sit to the fire," which she politely 
refuses, saying she *' had other business," and at the same 
time handing Mr. Erannigan ** the account" with much 
diplomatic show, to let it be seen by the skitting servant- 
girl that she had other business there than as a beggar. 

James Brannigan retired to his parlour to read the note, 
which caused hiTn evident displeasure. His hands trembled 
with some hidden feeling, and it was not until he read it 
a^ain that he collected ms strength sufficiently to call his 
wife, who, with her daughter Bridget, soon stood by his 
side. In a few words he told them me contents of the notei 
and who was the writer, which astonished them so much 
that Mrs. Brannigan angrily said, 
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" Well, well, did you ever knov such assurance before? 
That fella that came into the country with the bag on his 
back; he has as much impidence and assurance now as 
tibiem that were bred, bom, and reared there. The ould 
grabber, I will never jine his family, nor give my little 
girl to his libertine of a son, who did not Know how. to 
respect the servant girl on his father's flure. What assur- 
ance Dora must have to speak of it at all." 

James Brannigan, in reply to his wife, said, '' I agree 
with you; but it is difficult to find places now suitable 
enoughfor any girl with money; besides, we must make 
a match with somebody sooner or later, and we don't know 
but this might be a good chance. As for the boy himself, 
many a one was wild enough in his youth that turned out 
good in the end." 

''Father," said Bridget, "I don't like him, indeed; but 
anything you like I wi& agree with." 

On mature reflection all the Brannigan's decided that it 
would be better to go about the match ; if they made it 
well and good, and if they did not no one would say it was 
£heir fault. 

Preparations necessary for such occasions were made by 
them, out not on a large scale, as tibie match might not be 
made. Indeed the female portion expected such would be 
the result. 

On Saturday ni^ht there might be seen seated around 
a plentifully suppLed supper-table in James Brannigan's 
parlour a very s^ect company. There were on one side of 
the table that decent-looking old man himself and Patsy 
Feeney, a distant relative of the family ; and on the other 
side sat Tom Gassidy and Andy Hourigan, a distant rela- 
tive, also, of the Cassidys, discussing, besides the merits 
of Mr. Brannigan's homely luxuries, the perfections and 

food qualities of young Thomas Oassidy, and the Gour- 
awn farm on the one side, and Miss Bridget Brannigan's 
qualities on the other. 

These two strangers now introduced to the reader — ^viz.. 
Patsy Feeny and Andy Hourigan — demand some passing 
notice more than the mere mention of their names. They 
are recognised in the country as practical match-makers, 
and, as such, are in regular employment* 
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Patsy Feeny, especially, from the nature of his calling, 
that of pedlar, is considered as very knowledgeable. 
He is a big, strong-looking man, with a black beard, 
and usually on his walks carries a stout hazel stick. 
He sits to-night at that table as the *' spaker" on behalf 
of the Brannigans ; and Andy Houriean, who is a travel- 
ling feather-merchant, or commonty called a feather- 
monger, by ''profession," as he loves to term it, is also con- 
sidered to have a fair idea as to how people " stand ;" and 
so sits to-night as '* the spaker" on Tom Oassidy's side. . 

Evidently the whole of this business is in the hands of 
these able diplomatists; and, as they view each other 
across the skeleton frame of a large ^oose — which, thanks 
to Uieir able strategy, they have made so— their looks tell 
the hostile feelings they view each other with. 

Those skeleton frames and empty plates and dishes are 
removed, and the indispensable decanter of whiskey soon 
replaced all — mightier in its potent influence pn ''the 
spakers " minds than Mrs. Brannigan's native luxuries. 

The power and strength of the liquor was soon tested, 
and admitted to be "the rale shtuff" by Andy. " The 
hot wather only inj\ired it,*' said Patsy, whose bashfulness 
was gradually disappearing. 

After another glass of pimch the business of the meeting 
commenced, Andy leading oft, by saying : " Misther Bran- 
nigan, I suppose you know what brought us here to ye to- 
night ?" 

"Well, we do," said Mr. Brannigan; "we know ye 
oame for a wife." 

" And a thrifle o' money," added Patsy Feeny." 

"We did James, and I hope we'll undershtand aich 
other," said Tom Gassidy. 

" Och, ye will to be shure," said Andy, who to-night had 
no evident sign of the rheumatism he was complaining of 
lately. " Ye have daicency, and land, and good-lookin' 
respectable childher at aich side, and why woiudn't ye un- 
derahtand aich other ?" 

" Well, Misther Oassidy, as 'tis you has to get the money, 
how much do you want ?" and thus the first gun was fired 
by Patsy Feeny . 

" That's, now, a fair question to begin with," said Mr. 
Brazmigau; approvingly. 
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''Be raisonable, now/' added Fatey again; "we mane 
to meet ye half way." 

<< Well, that place cosht me the finht day £300 fine ; 
and I have that shtocked wilii fifteen good cows and a 
horse. There is plinty hay there for that much ; and I 
think I wouldn't be unraisonable in ashking £450 for- 
thun for my place." 

'' Och ! thanam an dhtoid, let us out of this. Is it for 
your poor, wet ground you'd want so much money ?" indig- 
nantly asked Patsy. 

** Yeh, take yourself aisy, now, and don't be runnin' 
down the daicent man's value before we know what Misther 
Bilannigan sez," said Andy, warmly checking the big pedlar. 

" Oh, begans, I wouldn't give that much money in any 
case, I don't intend going to the bank for the *' fortunes '' 
of any of my daughters. FU give 'em what I think I can ; 
but, indeed, I won't give £450," calmly and firmly replied 
Mr. Brannigan, who was known through the country 
around as a man of few words, and of sterSng qualities. 

Tom Oassidy, knowing his firmness, and his own needy 
position, saw at once that it would be a broken match. 

"Misther Cassidy," again interposed Patsy, "wouldn't 
you ashk something more raisonaole. Yeh, come down, 
come down. Don't you know that your fifteen cows can't 
be supported in Gourbawn ; and, indeed, they aren't so 
good, aither? And, don't you know, it would be a credit 
to you to jine the Branigans ?" 

" Ah, faryah. Patsy," exclaimed Andy, " don't you know 
that the Oassidys are a daicent, respectable family, too ? 
Jusht as good as your side to the back-bone. Patsy.'' 

The battle now seemed fairly waged between the two 
rival " spakers," but, if it went to animal prowess, Patsy 
would surely come off victor. 

Four glasses of punch had disappeared alreadp^ at 
each side, between Andy and Patsy. The two principals 
did not care to interfere further until these minor pomts 
were cleared up. 

So, after another glass of punch had disappeared at each 
side. Patsy Feeny said: " Misther Oassidy, spake more 
raisonable, and we'll see what we can do. We have the 
money, and can meet you, if you'll spake raisonable." 
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" I declare to God, Patsy, he needn't," vehemently ex- 
claimed Andy Hourigan, '' for I have as much as he askhs 
in the heel of my fisht for him any time he likes. Yerra, 
look at his place, how improved the land is since he got it, 
and what a fine slashing boy he has for it. Ood kaows, 
he is wan of the daicentesht biys in the parish." 

" Wisha, hould your tongue, now, Andy Hourigan ; and 
there isn't a family in the parish of Ballytemple like the 
Brannigans. If Tom Cassidy be married to Miss Bridget 
Brannigah, hell have a wife, whatever, that'll be able to 
make the butther ; and, begor, the piece of linen, from the 
hackling of the flax to the warping of the thread ; what 
you can't get many of your * high-mers* around you now 
to do. And as for Grourbawn, Davey M'Mahon, — the Lord 
have mercy on him, whether he's dead or alive to-night! — 
left that place in betther ordher than it is to-day ; and, 
God knows, if I was in Davey M'Mahon's place, I wouldn't 
lave it as he did while I'd have breath in my body." 

" Oh, begor, you are a fine * spaker,' Patsy," said Andy, 
in a reflective tone. '' If that's the way you make matches, 
God knows you wouldn't make many." 

*'Blasht your eyes, what have you to say again my 
match-making? When I go match-making, I go with 
daicent people, and not like you, you plishpeen of a blind 
craythur. Begor, shure they should carry you on their 
backs ; bad luck to you, 'tis time for you to get enough 
toaif 

This personal attack on Andy, especially about his eyes, 
which were continually needing the attentions of a hand- 
kerchief, was more than he could bear ; he flung the con- 
tents of a cup of hot water right into the face of Patsy, which 
at once drew a roar from that ** spaker," who cried out : 

" Oh, Lord, I'm blinded I For God's sake, give me a 
hoult of the blind ^'plucker" of blazes, till I make pandy of 
him. Oh, Lord, th'^eyes are out of me! Oh, oh;" and, 
yelling with pain, Patsy Feeny rose suddenly from the 
table, overturning, in his confusion and pain, decanter, 
lamp, tumblers, and aU, right over on Andy and Tom Gas- 
sidy, who fell backward on the floor. 

Andy, foreseeiog what would happen, had himself pre- 
pared; more or less, for the assault. He rose immediately, 
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before Patsy could catch him, grasping as he rose, the 
falling decanter, and rushed out of the parlour through an 
open window. 

The parlour being now quite dark, Patsy's shrieks of 
pain and cries for revenge, mingled with Tom Cassidy's 
grunting while endeavouring to extricate himself, made it 
resemble Pandemonium itself. 

Directed by the moans of Tom, Patsy laid hold of him, 
and, striking out, said : " You bloody land-grabber, you 
are the cause of bringing that fellow here to desthroy me. 
Take that ; take that ; take that ;" and when Mrs. Bran- 
nigan appeeured with another light, Patsy Feeny was re- 
venging Andy Hourigan's treachery on the face and body 
of Tom Cassidy. 

As the people were coming out from Mass next morning, 
Andy was seen returning hom^ after the night, full of 
mud, not feathers, this time ; and about an hour after- 
wards Tom appeared on the biEUik of one of Mr. Branni- 
gan's horses, riding home, cursing to himself if ever he'd 
go to make a match again for his son, but ** let him go to 
flie divil, where he was going." 

So ended young Tom Cassidy's match, introduced by 
Dora Sheridan, and spoiled by Andy Hourigan. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 

THE SLATE DBIYEB, 

" Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha trudge and driye thro' wet and dry, 
Wi* neyer ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blessed than they 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way 

As hardly worth theif while. 
Alas, how oft in happy mood, 

God's creatures they oppress ; 
Or else neglecting all that's good, 
» They riot in excess." — Bu&NS. 

Nicholas Oassidt, the humaiie landlord, or houselord of 
Uncle Fat's Cabin, was engaged at this time in extensive 
fanning operations; and for that purpose had in his em- 
ployment two servant boys. He occupied five farms of 
ground, and when his business at certain seasons would be 
too extensive, he usually employed extra hands. One 
might naturally expect where a farmer had in his employ- 
ment permanent servants such as those described, that the 
bedroom set apart for their use should be one in which 
human life would be endurable, and that proper provision 
would be made for their health. But any one who would 
be led to expect such, let him study how this model land- 
lord, or houselord, Nick Oassidy, provided for the health 
of his servant boys. Apart from his residence, and in the 
farmyard, there stood the ruins of an old dwelling where 
he kept his swine in summer and his horses in winter. It 
consisted of only one apartment on the ground, and the 
upper part he got prepared for the accommodation of his 
servant boys. 

'' Yery accommodating and inexpensive, indeed, for the 
stowing away of mere labouring men/' so thought Nicholas 
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Cassidy, wlien he ordered the boys out there to sleep. Of 
course they protested that the place was too cold to sleep 
in, to which he replied: " what, ye lazy fellows, is it that 
room to be too oowld for fine, slashing boys like ye. 
Shure if ye wor down in the river, ye wouldn't get cowld." 

** Ayeh, begor, if it was yourself or the Missus that was 
there, maybe ye'd feel it ; and then to have to work as 
hard as we will,^' still protested one of the boys. 

** Be oft to bed. Shure ye can have a game of cards, or 
something that will keep ye warum. Let ye throw yere 
clothes down on ye ; ana, boys, be shure to be up airly." 

Yes, that was the word that pleased him, to have the 
boys rise early from their cold bed. It did not matter 
to liitn what time they went to bed, or how they conducted 
themselves before going there. He did not care if the 
liberty he extended was productive of good or bad results 
to them, so as they were up early ; and for that piirpose it 
was customary with him to talk to imaginary persons 
outside, within their hearing, as to the lateness of the 
morning, and the lazy fellows that were sleeping yet. ^t 
that time, perhaps, they would not be in bed two hours. 

Those servant boys who protested so stronc^ly against 
sleeping in such a place, had soon reason to furtner protest. 
They found the effluvia arising from the bedding of the 
swine underneath was escaping through the joints of the 
boarding, and making their be£room in fact uninhabitable. 
One day one of the servant boys said to their model 
employer, ''we can't shleep any longer outside in the 
loft, sir." 

"Why so," inquired Nicholas Oassidy, who was on 
horseback, and on his visiting tour from one farm to 
another. 

" There is an awful sthrong smell, sir, coaling up from 
the pigs, and we cant shtand it any longer," said the 
servant boy. 

" Well, what can I do ; shure I have no other place to 
put ye to shleep ; and I think ye musht be wondherf ul deli- 
cate intrrely, if ye can't shtop there," replied Nick Oassidy. 

"Begor, sir, I wont shtop there any longer. It wasn't 
to shleep over the pigs bed I came here; and, Misther 
Cassidy, if you got another farm of ground, you would 
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have a proper place built for your exthra cows ; and, for 
the sake of their health, you'd keep the pigs away from 
them," said the manly servant boy, who, let it be mentioned 
to the credit of Tom Harnett, was a sister's son of his. 

'^ Be off, you impudent blaggard ; how dare you talk to 
me that way. Go mind your misiness, or I'U put you into 
the body of the gaol, you impudent puppy," said Cassidy. 

** I don't care where you'll put me, sir, I cant be worse, 
I wasn't made by th' Almighty God to shleep among pigs 
or horses ; and, 'pon my sowl, you wouldn't put wan of 
your own sons there. I'm a blaggard if I say a word 
against this thratemint, but I don't care what you'll do to 
me ; I wont shtop any longer with you," and so saying, he 
left the garden where he was ploughing, and went home. 

It is needless to say the manly servant boy was not 
summoned by Nick Cassidy. He was afraid of the ex- 
posiu*e of his infamous conduct, and, so, wisely allowed him 
to depart, paying him also his full wages. 

To the numane reader of these pages, it may appear 
as Incredible that men in this aee of enlightment are so 
treated, as to be compelled to inhsde, during their sleep, the 
noxious vapours arising from cattle, horses and swine. 
For a moment, let the incredulous consider how a man 
occupying five farms of ground, can properly house all the 
hands requisite for the proper working of them, without 
adding to his house accommodation. This he does not do, 
but fixes over his stables and piggeries sleeping apart- 
ments for his employed hands, thus compelling men to 
herd with the brute creation. It was true tor the servant 
boy that Almighty God did not prepare him with organs to 
breathe the effluvia arising from the pigs. And pious men 
visit the proprietor of this establishment very ouen, and, 
with ominous shakes of their heads, as they drink and dine 
to their satisfaction, speak of tiiie wicked ways and 
manners of these poor serving men, who are compelled to 
herd with swine. Well may sanitarians blush for the acts 
of their kind, when land-grabbers, such as this rich man, 
will be allowed to accumulate, by any means, the homesteads 
of four of his neighbours ; without, atleast, making suitable 
provision that disease will not be generated by his conduct. 

TheiQ are laws made for the protection of tike brute from 
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cruelty, but there are no laws made to protect the Irish 
farm labourer— the worst housed, worst fed, and worst 
dad man in civilized socieiy — ^£rom inhumanity, at the 
hands of his grasping employer. 

In the meantime, while tiie servant boy and Nicholas 
Cassidy were talking. Uncle Pat and Patsy Power, the 
other servant boy, were observing their excited appearance 
when Patsy Power said : 

''Don't notice 'em, Pat; you'll hear music before the 
day is down." 

" WhafU the music be about, Patsy, or, is there any- 
thing up," asked Uncle Pat, somewhat surprised that 
any&ing serious should arise from this conversation 
between his houselord and Tom Harnett's nephew. 

" Paith, then, I'll tell you what 'tis all about. Tou see 
Jamesey (meaning Nick Cassidy's disputant), is delickit, 
but a damn good biy, and isn't ushed to be shleeping where 
he is. He is complaining this long time about the terrible 
smell coming up through the boords of the loft from the 
pigs. He said to-day that he'd spake to the mcusther about 
it, if he could get him some other place to shleep, and Pm 
damn shure now that's the cause of the row betune 'em." 

"Terra is that it," inquired Uncle Pat, in surprise; 
" and if it is, God knows but 'tis time for some wan to 
talk about it. Many's the good biy I saw going home, 
complaining from that very thing. But, you see, no wan 
had the courage to spake about it." 

'' Shure, Pat, what can a good dale of us say. What 
can I say now if he ashks me about it. There is my father 
houlding a cabin like you from him, and if I say a word 
backing up Jamesey, maybe we'd be all turned out on the 
road to-morrow or afther ; and faith it isn't aisy to get 
another place, except we go into Ballytemple, where we'd 
have to pay maybe wan-and-sixpence a week for a sutiy 
ould house, athout a yard or a haporth with it." This 
reply of Patsy Powers had a certain amount of force and 
weight attached to it, that to a less philosophical mind 
than Uncle Pat's, would be very convmcing. He knew 
how Nick Cassidy would exercise his tyrannical powers 
when any attempt would be made to expose his dealings 
with his servants. 
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At length the mighty man approached, and XJnde Pat 
and Patsy Power appeared by their close attention to work 
not to notice anythmg nnusual. They were never more 
diligent, and until Nick Cassidy spoke to them, they 
pretended not to observe him. 

His intentions being to converse with Patsy, he said: 
« Tell me, Patsy, do you find where you are shleepiag any 
way disagreeable ?" 

'^ Begor, sir, shnre, I don't. There is a little tang there 
that Jamesey don't like, and he does be throwing off his 
fihtomach on account of it, he sez." 

** Yeh, how tendher he is intirely ; and why don't you get 
sick too ? ' ' inquired this omnipotent leveller of man and brute. 

** I suppose, sir, it is because Pm ushed to it now. Shure 
I was always ushed to the pigs. We had 'em at home with 
us in the comer," replied I^atsy Power, endeavouring to 
give Nick Gassidy, in a harmless way, a direct stroke as 
to the accommodation he had at home. 

*' I suppose, Patsy, 'tisn't good enough for you, and if 
it isn't, tell your f atiier to m^e out another place as soon 
as he likes." 

Thus was the challenge of this rich man flung down to 
this poor serf ; but Patsy, of course, said, ^* Paix, sir, shure 

El can tell it to him yourself if you like. It is the way I'd 
e if you turned him out in the morning ; for he hashn't 
a day's luck ever since he kem. Fitther for him come away 
to Americkay wheni ashked him a couple of years ago, 
whin he was coming here ; but now he isn't able to go. 
Tell it to him yourself if you like." 

** Oh ! thanl^, Patsy, that's what I'd get from the whole 
of ye. The impudence and the bad talk ;" and so Nick 
Oassidy spurred his horse away, utterly discomfitted on 
each encounter with his servant boys. 

" Bad luck to you on your road," said Patsy, looking 
after the galloping horseman, and, turning to Uncle Pat, 
said : *' Did you hear that for talk about my impudence from 
that fella, Pat ? Now, lishen to me: When we came to live 
here, my father agreed to work for him at da. a week and 
his dite, wet and dhry, and my eldhest brother ushed give 
the days for the house, because he ushed mow and plough; — 
but do you know what Nick ushed to do ? Ah ! then hell 

13 
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isn't full till the Nicks are together. Every time he u«hed 
be in a hurry, he'd sind for my father, and thin when ho'd 
be over the work, say out tourds winther, he'd sack him 
and lave him idle. So, that's the way for you. Uncle Pat, 
Nick kept to his bargain; and Qod knows he'd talk 
shtiff if my father didn't come the day he'd be called. Let 
him take now what I gave him." 

'' Begannys, Patsy, you did give it to him well, too ; and 
more power to you," said TJnde Pat; "tisa great pity. 
Patsy, that ye didn't go o£^ to Americkay, while ye had the 
manes to go." 

" That's thrue for you, Pat ; but God is good yet," replied 
Patsy Power, and the two refrained from further mention 
of the subject for the remainder of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE KISEfiABLES. 

" Waa sorrow oyer like to our sorrow, 
Oh, God above? 
Will onr night never change into a morrow 

Of joy and love ? 
A deadly gloom is on us, waking, sleeping. 

Like the darkness at noontide 
That fell upon the pallid Mother, weeping 
By the Crucified." 

Sfbranza. (Lady Wilde). 

Bktuknung again to Tom Cassidy, it would be too much 
to expect that his herdsman, Mick Murphy, and himself 
would keep long on good terms. They have been now 
pulling together for the space of two years, Mick Murphy 
not finding a better herding, and Tom Cassidy not finding 
a better herd. Tom's charges against Mick were often 
very aggravating, particularly that of allowing the after- 
grass of the meadows to be eaten down by other mens' 
cattle. Anything that tended to damage Mick's character 
as a careful herd he repudiated with aU the vigour of his 
nature. He was the son of a herdsman, and had always 
lived tending and guarding cattle, and their pasture, con- 
sequently he prided himself on being ^'a regular hand," 
ana anyone attempting to diminish that character would 
meet from Mick a stem refutation. 

To Mrs. Cassidy and her daughters Mrs. Murphy and 
her children were very useful doing occasional jobs about 
the house, and running on errands, particularly on churn- 
ing days which were Irpdce a week. On these days Mrs. 
Murphy usually attended ; and from an early hour in the 
morning until late at night she worked hard. Between 
washing, scouring, twisting the chum- barrel, and a nimiber 
of other jobs, the entire day was spent, she receiving as 
eompenflation a tin-can of the buttezmilk, or some flour 
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or potatoes. Anything bnt money would be given; Mrs. 
Murphy received each night, on her departure from Gour- 
bawn, either a quantity of buttermilk, or some milk, just 
as the idea would occur to Mrs. Oassidy. Invariably it 
should be carried away, so that Tom would not see it, that 
is by stealth, which continually made the receiver feel her- 
self impressed as a thief. On one of those occasions, Mrs. 
Muiphy required to go into Ballytemple for some trifles 
neediul to her house at night ; and as Cassidy's place lay 
on her way homewards, she intended calling Ihere for the 
milk. 

A good many in the world often say, when forgetful of 
anything, that ''if they had heads of brass, they would not 
do them." Well may Mrs. Murphy say so too; for on her 
arrival at her home she found she had forgotten her 
vessel of milk on Tom Cassidy's table ; and, complaining 
so to Mick, said, ''WeU wisha, well wisha, Mick, see how 
I forgot the milk. I own to God, I couldn't help it, I had 
80 many things in my mind." 

'' Yeh, what harm," replied Mick ; '* shure you can sind 
Elly for it ; she wont be long away ; she'll be in time for 
the shtirabout." 

Elly hastened with all speed, to make up for her mother's 
deficiency, and reached Gassidys in a short time; and taking 
the forgotten vessel hastened away. She had not gone 
far from the door, when she met Tom Gassidy, who at 
once asked her what had she. The little girl replied, 
'' The milk my mamma forgot whelago ago, sir." 

" What milk is that ? " said he, in a desperate voice. 

" The milk, sir, my ma'ma got for churning to-day," 
replied the trembling child. 

** I don't care what she did for it. My manes mushn't 
go that way," and seizing the vessel, he nung the contents 
of it into ike pigs' trough. '' Let it go there," said he, 
" my pigs want that more than ye. Go home now, and 
don't come here any more at this hour of the night." 

Such was the treatment this land-grabber gave to his 
slaves, while his looks told that he was someway troubled 
besides. He was in Newcastle that day, and was not very 
pleasant returning ; and his family strongly suspected it 
was his dealings were that had affected his temper so. 
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Kick Mtuph^s child ran home, oiying most bitterly, and 
on being questioned : *^ What happened you ?" ** Where is 
the milk ?" she soon related to them the treatment she re 
oeived from Tom Oassidy. 

<'Ah! thin, shame on you, Tom Oassidy," said Mnu 
Murphy, in a fit of just indignation, '* to take from my 
little girl the sup of milk I got for my hard day's work. 
Ah! thin, I saw you with the soogawn about your 
waisht ; and your ould mother would be glad to have the 
sup of butthermilk for you. But a turn is in the world, 
when you could take the tin-can out of my child's hands 
you eugereagh you (meaning stranger) ; but 'tis aisily known 
I wasn't there ; — I'd scald you with the biling wather." ^ 

A person hearing Mrs. Murphy giving vent to her just 
wratn in this manner would natiuraUy tmnk Tom Oassidy 
was right before her. Her husband interposing, said : 

'' Hould your tongue, Mary, a tveenagh, that man is mad 
these times. I believe he has enough to do now himself ; 
we don't know at all how that man shtands. Thank God 
we don't owe but wan pound for a bag of male, and he 
owes hundherds. Shure they say he's going into the Loan 
now for th' interesht of the money in the National ; and 
besides, Masther Tom is beginning at the * John Does' agin. 
Shure they say himself and Bill picked a man's pockets the 
holiday night coming from town. But, begor, I never 
thought that would be done to Nelly by any wan of the 
Cassidys. Don't mind 'em, Mary ; may all our misforthun go 
with it. Shure you can sweeten a dhrop of wather : it 
will do as well to-night with the shtirabout as many a 
night before." 

This calm, temperate reasoning had the effect of cooling 
down the indignant Mrs. Murphy; and the harmony of the 
herdsman's home remained undisturbed for the remainder 
of the night. 

Do pManthropists, ever in their humane mission, cal- 
culate from what secret source this nearly divine feeling 
springs, when the man — outraged man could so subdue 
his naturally inflamed manhood, as to reason himself as 
Mick Murphy did? Ah I here are Qod's blessings poured out 
abundantly, but denied with taimt ^and brutahty to the 
poor slave who earned it. This wretched man-like ghouli 
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says it is his pigs require that drink, for which sweetened 
water must be used as a substitute. Yes, the swine will 
get it, and anything else that Tom Oassidy can make sale 
of ; but if he could drive Nelly Murphy too to tilie market, 
with a rope attached to her leg to make the cash by which 
to redeem himself from the ^fficulties that the demon of 
land-hunger plunged him in, she would get the milk. 

After me commission of this brutal f^, many an eye 
might be seen peeping through the windows and doorways, 
and there was fear on every countenance within, as he 
returned to inquire, '* Who gave away the milk?** 

" It was I," said his wife. ** I think that child's mother 
had earned that dhrop of milk very well. She was here 
to-day with the light, and was worHng hard since ; and it 
was a shame for you, Tom, to take it from the child. 
Maybe they wanted it for their supper to-night." 

"I don't care," replied the land-grabber. **My pigs 
and calves want it more. There is my vagabond of a son 
robbing me day and night. I wish to God he was in gaol, 
or in Americkay, out of my sighth; and I suppose ye want to 
do the same to me. Little ye know of my demands. Oh ! 
my curse on you, Fakenham ; I wish to God I never saw 
you. What a fool I was to give so much money for Qour- 
bawn ; shure I couldn't have luck with it, and the way I 
took it." 

" Here, now," said Mrs. Cassidy, " hould your tongue 
about it. You were very glad when you got it the firaht 
day ; and you know I warned you againsht taking it." 

<' Yerra, woman, I know you did; but, shure, I thought 
the labourers would take it from me by the quarther, Hke 
always ; and if they did, I'd have it worth something to me 
to-day. and a good deal of money besides. And worse 
than all, shure there is a great fall in cattle ; yerra see, if 
cattle don't hould up, I'm as dead as Henry th' Eighth." 

''Gome into your supper out of that," hastily pleaded 
his wife, which course he pursued, looking up at the cross* 
stick where he usually hung meat. Alas, there was none 
there now, nor much prospect of it being there in the near 
future. With such a reflective mind, he followed his wife 
to the '' praties and milk," swearing to himself meanwhile 
never to interfere with any man's ground again. 
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Tiieit and the miseries of a cruel lot weighing heavily on 
him, Pat M'Mahon sought his cabin every night, as he 
endeavoured to give to Kick Oasaidy sixty days' work as 
one year's rent for a house in which he would not put his 
pigs. To give so much labour for this concern was ex&emely 
severe on a man as old as Fat was, and burdened as he was 
with the care of his mother and his brother's children. 

To anyone that is not conversant with the affairs of a 
labourei^s household, how to supply so many with food 
must be a great problem, and the solution must be more 
difficult when one-sixth of his capital must be given for a 
scrap of God's earth on which to stand. 

Of course it is not meant to dispute in these pages a well- 
recognised fact, that the value of land varies according to 
its location ; but, surely, for him who builds for hims& a 
hut by the wayside, far away from any of those commercial 
centres that operate so much on the land market, and 
whose presence and power are as needful to the proper de- 
velopment of the resources of the land, as the nourishing 
dews and rains poured by the will of the great Creator on it. 
Burely, it can be well contended that to pay one-sixth of 
that individual's only capital — ^his labour — ^for a hut, too 
dangerous for a brute to hve in, is an offence against every 
law — religious, political, moral, and social. 

Hear ye, authorities. In this hut, or huts like it, the girl 
of eighteen must often sleep in one bed with her father and 
mother, an^ perhaps, three or four other children with 
them. Religion, why tolerate it ? In this hut, or huts 
like it, a discontent exists that has its rise and source in 
the action of laws that afford no protection for the national 

Sauper from the exactions of avarice, and that binds him 
own the obedient serf of those laws he has no voice in 
making. Political Philosophy, why tolerate it ? In this 
hut, or huts like ifc, are ever present the seeds of instinctive 
immorality, poisoning the virtuous fen^ale's mind, and 
bending to evil and impure inclinations the high and holy 
attributes of each person brought up in sudk an atmo- 
sphere. Morality, why tolerate it? From this hut and 
huts like it often spread those baneful weeds, generated by 
such corrupting influences, through the community at 
large, rendering an impossibility the fulfilment of tii ose 
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great laws for which existence has been breathed into man. 
Society, why tolerate it ? With such soironndings it must 
be matter of surprise to a great many how wealth or pnrily 
can exist in the labourers' huts thronghout Ireland ; ano^ 
taking the circumstances under which Unde Pat labourSi 
none can be surprised that misery should exist there also. 

It is summer again. Life and enjoyment are in full 
swing, and weaKh is flowing fast into the coffers of the 
rich. Labour is bending to its limits, and returns from 
the fields at night, weary and hopeless. 

TTnde Pat is tired, too, as has been remarked. He sits 
on one of the three-legged stools inside the door of the 
cabin. The sweat is not yet dry on his face, and in his 
soul he curses Nick Oassidy's hired *' bravo." Missing 
Kathleen away he asks his mother where is she, to whicm 
she replies : 

" She went out there whelago (awhile ago) to gether 
bourhane; shure, we hadn't a spark on the hearm, and 
all the faggits are burned." 

"Will she be long, I don't know?" Pat again inquireSi 
and immediately Kathleen came running in. She was crying, 
and looked frightened. Pat askes at once, *^ What in the 
world ails you, Kathleen ?" 

She repHes: '^Misther Cassidy hunted me out of the 
field and spilt all the bourhane out of my bib — oh ! here he 
is." 

Just at the moment Nick Cassidy came to the door, and 
inquired, " Did Kathleen come in?" 

" She did sir," said Pat ; she's here inside with my 
mother in the comer." 

'' Well, I came now to caution her not to go any more 
picking the manure off o' my land, or if I ketch her agin I'll 
sind her down to the threadmill for three months." 

"No, sir, you needn't fear," humbly replied Pat; she 
won't &^ any more. Shure, she wouldn't go at all oanly 
we hami't a spark of fire in the house." 

" That's nothing to me whether you have a fire or not. 
My land is too dear on me to be laving people be thramp« 
ling it and taking the manure off of it." 

"Wisha," again replied Pat, "there isn't much manure 
in ould, dhiy cow-dung ; but, anyway, Misther Cassidy, she 
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won't go there any more;" and away Nick Oassidy went, 
imagining to himBelf he had aooomplished a great feat in 
thus protecting the rights of propeity. 

The little cabin was thrown into complete silence by this 
unexpected encounter. Despair was, in fact, looking into 
their hearts, and hope was dead. Buried in this despond- 
ing reverie, they heard the sound of a cart approadung, 
wmch ceased when it arrived opposite the door of the cabin, 
and immediately a voice called out : " Are you athin, Pat?" 

''Yes, Tom," replied Pat, who recognised the voice as 
that of Tom Harnett's. 

<< Gome out, let ye, till ye bring in this load of turf I 
bou^t ye ; 'tis late. ' ' 

** Well, wisha, Tom, ye are robbed from us intirely." 

*^ Hould your tongue, man. Are you out of Hie praties 
yet?" 

*' Oyeh, no, shure ; begor, I suppose they think we should 
wantpraties every day." 

" lerra, Pat, oanly for they are good they wouldn't. It 
would be damn good for the labourers if there wor many 
more like Big Ned and Mike in the counthry." 

Tom, during this discourse, was busy unbinding the load 
of turf, and the horse becoming restive, Pat held her by 
the reins; and, taking up the thread of the interrupted 
discourse, said : *' That's thrue for you, Tom; but, inshtead 
of that, we have a lot of naygars in the counthry who 
would think it too much for a man to cross the fields going 
to work. Whee, Molly, whee. Has this wan a foal at 
home, Tom?" 

** She has, in shure, man, a splindid coult." 

The turf was by this time throvm off the cart, and Pat 
had asked Tom would he come in and sit down, to which 
he replied: " No, thanky, Pat, I won't; 'tis too late now, 
and iiuB wan is mad to go home. Terra, Pat, that's thrue ; 
I knew I had something to tell you. Did you hear what 
Mick Pitzpathrick thought to do to the mowers ?'* 

"No,"repHedPat. 

" Ah ! Qod knows, a clever and a mane thing. Tou know 
thim fields anear his house there ? Well, you see, he has 
ould surveys of thim, and whin the mowers wanted to be 
paid for cutting 'em, he endayvoured to persuade 'em that 
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there was oanly thirteen acres in the whole ; but, faith, he 
oonldn't blink me mowers. They got Jeny Elynn to suryej 
the fields agin, and, yon know, when there is erer a dis- 
pnte that way on account of the likes, whoever is wrong 
has to pay the surveyor; but my brave Mick said he 
wouldn't, nor a rasper. That didn't shtop the mowers ; — 
they got 'em measured, and inshtead of thirteen acres they 
found sixteen acres and a quarther : that is, he was chating 
'em out of three acres and a quarther, and that, at eight 
shillings an acre, made £1 6s, Wasn't that much money 
a nice thing to be chated out of by that fellow?" 

"And did he pay it ?" asked Pat. 

" Ah ! faith, he should," replied Tom. " What is it dch 
a fellow as him wouldn't be mane enough to do to come by 
a poor man's bit of ground when he would do such a thing 
as that to poor min aiming their hire from him ?" 

'' God help the poor, anyway," cahnly replied Undo Pat, 
shaking his head. 

"Pat," inquired Tom, "why aren't you repairing the 
house ? Shure, if you don't do something to it the rafthers 
will soon fall in intirely." 

" Wisha, shure, there is no use in doing anything to it, 
except to prop it. If I tatch it Oassid^s cattle wifl come 
at night, when we are tired and ashleep, and ait it off." 

" Woiildn't you summons him, Pat ?'' 

'' Shure, I might as well lave it intirely thin, he is such 
a dog. Yerra, is it the man that whelago hunted Kathleen 
off o' the field for gethenn^ bourhane, and foUyed her to 
the door, and tould me he'd give her three months on the 
threadmill if he caught here there agin." 

" Oh, great God !— and did he do that, Pat?" 

" Ton me sowl, Tom, he did ; shure you can ashk my 
mother; he was oanly jesht gone before you came." 

" Well, that I mighn't go home alive out of this, if I 
wouldn't summons that fellow for every time he'd threispass 
on me. wisha, the mane, dirty landgrabber, what a 
shtory he had coming to your door with. Shure, 'tis the 
way he ought be glad to have bourhane taken away ; 'tis 
no good in the world whin wansht it dhries. In meadas 'tis 
the way it do be jumping out before the mowers like shtones. 
'Pon my sowkens, Pat, I'd summons him. Did you hear 
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about Sixmy Harold and John Garvey and the law that 
was betune 'em P" 

" No, Tom," replied Pat. 

" Well, thin, TU tell you. Whee, shtand, Molly, wo ; 
bad sesh to you for a horse, what a hurry you're in 
home. Well, about the law : You see, in the bad times, 
whin the bog-road above was making it wint through a 
part of Garvey's land, laving a long pint of a field run out 
betune th' ould road and the new Ime. All the surface was 
taken off that piece of a field for the new road, and whin 
the ditches (meaning the fences) wor making bine-by they 
didn't ditch in this piece at all, but let it go with the road 
as washte. That was all well and good till a few years 
ago. Dinny Harold, you know, is living convayient, and 
he ditched in this place, and drew road-shtuff to it till he put 
about twelve inches of surface on it, and had a couple of 
thundering crops of praties off of it, whin my bould Qarvey 
comes and claims his land, which, of coorse, Dinny refushed ; 
so they had law about it th'other day, and Garvey was bate. 
The magisthrates, you see, said that Garvey should claim 
the ground before Denny sot to work on it, and even they 
said that he hadn't any call at all to it, that it belonged to 
the public But, mind you. Fat, what a time he demanded 
it, jesht whin the poor fellow had a hand made of it and 
all. Yerra, to see Denny coming home from the coort 
what joy he was in ; and, shure, now he is going to make a 
house on it, and have it rint free for ever. Pat, I musht 
be going, the horse is in a hurry. Good-evening." 

" Good-evening, Tom, and God spare ye the health and 
the manes," replied Pat, looking after the retreating 
figure of Tom Mamett as he held in check the furious- 
running horse. 

It was a long time since Pat M'Mahon had such a 
lengthened chat with anyone, and it seemed to revive him 
considerably. He felt a loneliness at parting such a real 
good friend, who could feel as he felt, and with whom he 
could enter into all his little afflictions, and expose eveiy 
red wound in his heart and the weapon that made it. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

TO TEE BESOITE. 

** Oar whipper-in, wee blasted wonnery 
Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner 
Better than ony t^iant man 
His honour has in a' the Ian* ; 
And what poor oot-folk pit their painch in, 
I own it's past my comprehension." 

BuBirs, 

The spring of 1867 will be long remembered in Ireland 
as the time of the Fenian rising, and not alone will it be 
lone remembered for that, but for the severity of the weather 
at mat period. The cold was intense, and the snow fell 
heavily, covering for weeks both hills and plains with its 
virgin mantles. 

The rising was not as general as was expected. Of course 
it was abortive. For the furtherance of the object for 
which this story is written it is not necessary to follow, in 
its retreat, the steps of a defeated national organisation ; 
sufficient to say, Henry Irving left the hills where he was 
working some time previous, promising to return if any- 
thing *' was up." When he did not return Tom Harnett 
began to lose confidence in the reality of any such '' rising" 
being seriously meditated, and so forget all about it, xmtil 
the astonishing news arrived of barracks being attacked in 
various parts of the country. 

Lent came with all its restrictions on the dietary of the 
Oatholio population. Milk at that season of the year is 
rather rare— cows then are calving, and the youne calf must 
get the milk. Then to supply working people with a cheap 
drink porridge is brought into requisition (a very nutritive 
drink, if made properly). This being the season again for 
planting potatoes, Nicholas Oassidy had collected all his 
dependents and some outside hands, with, of course, his 
favourite foreman, Thade Moran. Pat M*Mahon was 
ordered the previous evening to be up at the garden early. 
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which order was strictly obeyed by him. To his great 
surprise, on his arrival there he met his fast friend, Tom 
Harnett, who, with two others, were employed for the 
purpose of expediting the work. The greeting was warm 
between these old friends, particularly on the prospect of 
having '^ a day together," at which something pleasant to 
them was sure to occur. 

Thade Moran and eight men fell into their places, four 
of which, it will be remembered, were hired nands ; the 
remainder, like Pat M'Mahon, had cabins, some paying to 
Kick Cassidy a more or less number of days for weir 
occupancy. The morning's work was peculiarly moderate 
— ^it was supposed from the fact of Nick not yet arriving on 
the scene ; the foreman now and again introducing some 
subject for talk between himself and Tom Harnett, which 
was noted by Uncle Pat as a '' wondher." The breakfast 
hour was announced by the usual whistle and shout from 
the dwelling-house, and answered also by a whistle from 
the garden. Each spade was left standing in the ground, 
and the men slo\dy marched towards the farm-house in 
twos abreast, Thade Moran and Tom Harnett foremost, 
between whom the following conversation was carried on : 

" Where do you be implyed moshtly now, Tom ?" 

" The mosht of my time I'd be implyed by Big Ned. 
You know, Thade, I have a house and a good shtraick of a 
gardin from him." 

'* Oh, begor, 'tis a good thing to have a piece of a gardin, 
at any rate ; and does he give you plinty of work ?" 

« Faith, an' shure he does, and laves me go whin the big 
hire is offering ; shure, that's the raison I came here." 

" And will you shtop long, now ?*' 

** I suppose as long as I'm kep', and the hire houlds up." 

*' This man here (maning Nick Cassidy) is a damn hard 
implyer. You musht work like a nayler for him, and, you 
know, he won't purtind it at all to you, but, betune a half 
joke and rail aimisht, he'd hint to dhraw aisy, Thade, or 
Tom, or whoever would be foreman, and, you know, you'd 
be ashamed before him if you didn't keep on your hand." 

'^ Yerra, what the divil would I care about his mane re- 
marks," now said Tom, who clearly saw the disposition of 
Thade Moran. '^ Wouldn't I think more of the poor min 
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that would be working with me, maybe half bungTy, and 
that would be ready to faint afflier me, and I tluying to 
aarve a rich man that wouldn't thank me afther, maybe. 
'Tib a Bhame for us to be Bbkinning aich other this way." 

By this time the labourers had reached the house, and, 
entering the kitchen, were soon seated down to a long 
table. The food for these hard-working men consisted of 
barley bread, and porridge. The barley-grain being re- 
cently ground at the Newcastle Mill, Nick Cassidy refuedng 
to allow the bran to be taken from the flour, for, as Mi(£ 
Fitzpatrick told him, the bran was the best part of the 
barley meal for labourers. To expedite the Dusiness of 
preparing the men's food, he got three days' supply of this 
bread and porridge made, the porridge requiring for such 
a term to be warmed six times, and each time warm water 
to be added, to reduce it to a drinking oonsistenoy. To 
this food the men were seated down when Nick Gassidy 
made his appearance. He was after his breakfast, and 
looked very pleasant, as he pulled the parlour door to after 
him, the very incarnation of what was generous and high- 
souled. 

" Good-morrow, boys," said he, as he surveyed the men, 
the table, bread, porridge, and all. 

** Good-morrow, kindly, sir, repUed Thade Moran, who 
felt it was he that should reply. 

'^ This is a fine morning, thanks be to God." 

''Begor it is, sir, grand; you'd like to be out," again 
replied Thade. 

"Well, Tom, what's the news? How is Big Ned?" 
now turning to Tom Harnett. 

To the first question Tom did not reply; but to the 
second he said : '* Faith, he's grand, sir ; as big and as 
shtrong as ever.'' 

" That he mightn't be worse, then," added Uncle Pat, 
who felt proud on being able to testify to the goodness of 
Big Ned, as everyone i^ectionately ccdled him. 

" Faix, Big Ned is a great man," said Nick Cassidy, 
who now looked Tom Harnett straight in the face, and 
asked, " What about the Feeneens now, Tom ?" 

" Yeh, what do I know about 'em," replied Tom. 

*' Shure, wasn't it commonly reported you were a Oenthor 
here ?" 
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"tVell, begop, whatever I could do I would do it with a 
heart and a ludf if it came to the pint (point), I don't want 
to ooDfiale it at all, and I don't know wny I and eveiy wan 
like me wouldn't help 'em/' said Tom, who was now begin- 
ning to know what kind of bread he was eating. 

"We would, to be shure ; every damn wan of us would 

J'ine the Rising if we had th' arums and the ladhers," added 
^ryan O'SuUivan, of whom special mention wiU be made 
further on . 

" Well, boys, ye might, and be sorry afther." 

" The divil a s6ny, then," said Tom ; " I don't know for 
what ; shure, we can't be worse. The divil a bad bit and 
6up going but is resarved for us " (and here Tom looked at 
the barley bread), and the very worsht name that can be 
thouffht of we are called. Look at the hire we get for the 
few days in the year we work ; begor, it wouldn't support 
a shnipe, and betune yeerselves and the landlords ye are 
gobbling up the money of the counthry." 

" Did you hear from Henry Irving since, Tom ? I heerd 
he turned an informer," again inquired Nick Gassidy. 

" Ah 1 that's what ye'd like if we'd b'Heve all the Hes 
that are going on about the good min of the counthry. I 
didn't hear from him ever since he left ; but wherever he 
is, I say, 'tis a damn lie for ere a man that says Henry is 
an informer, or that his warum blood is cowld aither." 

The labourers by this time had completed the breakfast, 
which Nick Cassidy perceiving, said to Thade Moran: 
" WiU ye finish this week, Thade ?" 

** I don't know, sir ; shure, I suppose if we shtick to 'em 
we will," replied Thade, sticking a coal of fire in his pipe, 
and taking away with him, on me point of a stick, a half- 
burnt sod of turf for the purpose oi supplying " a coal for 
the pipe " during the day. 

This time the workmen were accompanied by the em- 
ployer, who carried an umbrella in his hand, evidently with 
the intention of staying out all day. Work commenced 
again, Thade leading on in vigour, quite in keeping with 
the remark he made to Tom Harnett, that when the master 
would be standing by he'd <' be ashamed " if he didn't work 
weU. After about an hour's digging and delving it was 
quite evident Thade was ''drawing tiiemen'^ too fast for their 
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en0rp.&Bf which Tom saw, and as he ranked second, the 
duly of keeping np with the foreman devolved on him; so, 
spitting on the palms of his hands, he said : " Now, Thade, 
wire in and do your l>eBhty and let ns seewhich of ns ait 
the besht bread.'' 

'* Ohy Tom, I didn't mane to dhraw ere a man of ye, but 
oanly to keep onrselyes alive, as the day is getting cowld." 
" Ayeh, yonr manings won't do for me ; I never ait much 
barley bread ; so wire in and do your besht." 

The two men now strained all their energies, and dug 
away, soon leaving the remainder of the men bdiind, while 
Nick Cassidy, from another headland, viewed the "contest" 
approvingly, and in a short time Tom had reached the 
headland, saying, as he flung his spade on his shoulder : 
'^ Ah ! Moraa, you mane fella you, now pull away your 
besht, and dhrop your consate for the resht of the week." 
Bryan Sullivan now greeted Tom with " Success, Harnett." 
It is needless to say, while Tom Harnett remained, the 
labourers had "fair, even times" (a homely phrase), 
Thade Moran curbing his zeal, so as to comeonalev^ 
wiUi TJnde Pat and Bryan Sullivan, the weakest of iJie 
labourers. 

That the reader may have farther evidence of the 
humanity extended by Nick Oassidy to his dependents, there 
may be here related another instance of his liberality in 
the treatment of Bryan O'Sullivan, and his family, which 
deserves more than a passing notice. Biyan held a house 
frcon his employer also at fifty-two days' labour in the 
year. When Bryan went to see about the occupation of 
this concern, he found the roof fallen in, the mud walls 
had crumbled away, and altogether it was scarce worth 

repairing for any purpose. 

" Bepair it for yourself, Bryan. Shure it will be your 

own always ; and you can give me a day's work every week 

at whatever we'll be doing," modestly and gracefully urged 

this model landlord, l^ick Cassidy. 

" Mary, shure I suppose 'tis as good for us take it« We 

have no other place to get a house. But he wants a day 

in the week for it," reasoned Bryan with his wife when he 

went home. 

" We might as well^ Bryan, and have some place of our 
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own. But, slinre, you musht build that up in the new 
agin," replied Mrs. Sullivan. 

*' Faith we musht, and put shtones in it too. Where will 
we get 'em ; they aren't nearer than the river below, which 
is a mile away." 

" Begor, any way, Bryan, take it ; shure God wiU help 
us," courageously urged his wife. 

Gk)d did help diem in this way. He strengthened Mrs. 
O'SuUivan with a terrible determination to provide the 
stones, and, with her basket on her. back, she brought up 
every one of them, one by one, from that river, a mile 
away, through bogs and glens and marshy grounds, until 
she deposited a su£B.cient number for the construction. 
This is the way Bryan O'Sullivan provided his building 
material ; and for the neat house he raised on the ruins of 
the other, with 8 perches of ground, he had to pay fifty- 
two day's work in the year, or in current hire £4. 

ThjB work, it seems, at length became really too much 
for his system, for one night when he got home, he com* 
plained to his wife of not feeling well. 

" Yeh, Biyan, what ails you, you aren't looking well 
aither ?" inquired the anziouswif e, as he stretched himself 
on the bed. 

"Vm damn shure that porridge and bread we were 
aiting at Oassidys didn't agree with me at aU," said 
Biyan. 

" And why did you shtop there so ? " 

''Well, well, isn't that a quare cushtion you ashk. 
Shure what could I do P Is it to come home and be idle 
here? Gk>d help us; shure I should put up with it I 
think you had betther sind for the doctnor for me.*' 

Mrs. O'SuUivan, seeing her husband in such a state, at 
once sent for Doctor O'Leary, who came as quickly. 

On the doctor's examination he found at once that 
Bryan's complaint sprung from utter exhaustion, and that 
his strong, robust constitution was actually undermined. 
He saw it was proper nourishment and medical care could 
alone restore tne functions again of his prostrate syBtem, 
and so ordered that he should go to the hospital, and that 
he would get outdoor relief for his family, which will be 
^ very effective way of talking to those scourges, who 

14 
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would want to get the very life-blood out of thepoor un« 
fortunate labourers. I think this division of the Tmon will 
have to pay well for Nick Oassidy's barley bread and 
porridge. 

The removal of Bryan O'Sullivan was effected on the 
next day. Of course when Nick Cassidy saw he had no one 
responsible to him for the rent, and bein^ irritated from 
the remarks of the '* wags'' of the place about his system 
of feeding labouring men, he served Mrs. 0*Sullivan with 
a "notice to quit." She, however, refused to leave, saying, 
" The house was her own ; — wasn't it ourselves biiilt it ?'^ 
" I don't care what you did to it, but out you musht go," 
was the reply of this exterminating fiend. 

Accordingly, he had her brought before the magistrates 
at Petty Sessions* and got her and her family evicted. In 
due course of time, while her husband lay in hospital an 
exhausted patient, he levelled down her little house, the 
stones of which she had brought on her back, one by one, 
from a river a mile away. 

The people, as they pass the way, point out yet to each, 
other the place where the house stood, illustrating 
Montgomeiy's lines again: — 



'* Slayes, turned despots, hold the helm. 



» 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

THE TWO FBIENDS. 

** FriendBhip, which, once determined, nerer awerres, 
Weighs ere it trusts, but weighs not ere it serves; 
And sof t-eyed Pitj and Forgiveness bland, 
And melting Charity, with open hand. 
And artless Loye, believing and believed, 
And honest confidence, which ne'er deceived. 
And Mercy stretching out, ere Want can speak, 
To wipe the tear whicn stains Affliction's cneek." 

Hanvah More. 

Father D'Hahonywos still curate to Father Fitz. He 
was the same pious, good priest he had always been ; 
and, between himself and Doctor O'Leary there stUl existed 
the same bond of union as of old. Many a time did they 
enter into those deep, abstruse subjects, which the doctor 
so much admired. Many a time did ihey ramble along 
the pretty roads around Gourbawn, and many a time did 
they go elsewhere, only to seek out suffering humanity for 
the purpose of relieving it. Alas ! there were many oppor- 
tunities for such kind ministrations; for, as the doctor 
would say, "wealth and poverty always go hand-in-hand." 
And here around Ballytemple, where wealth was most 
abundant, through the long summer's day, no sound would 
be heard but the fleeting carriages^ bearing luxury and 
pomp from one abode of wealth to another, or the beggar 
cravmg the " wan copper, for the love o' Ghod." 

" Why is this state of things so, Father O'Mahony ?" 
inquired Doctor O'Leary, one evening as they were on 
their way to visit a poor labourer, who lived convenient. 

Father O'Mahony repHed, " Oh I it seems it is one of 
those dispensations of Providence, that, in his wisdom. He 
has ordered for the carzying out of his high designs for the 
benefit of man." 
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"I am Borry, Father O'Maliony," said Doctor OTJeaiy, 
« I cannot agree with you in that opinion ; and for tiie 
bearing out of my belief, I will take the present relations 
between wealth and poverty, as illustrated at present here 
in Ballytemple. It is a settled question, that labour is the 
primary source of wealth ; the treasures hidden away in 
the bowels of the earth would for ever lie there only that 
labour is expended to dig them out. The farmer's land 
yonder would be profitless to him, but for the toil of the 
labourer in putting seed into it, and taking out his crop, 
or in draining, or fencing, or reclaiming such land as 
yonder heather mountain. For the working of that land 
the employer and employed are, or ought to be, just as 
partners in any imdertaking ; not as l^ey are at present, 
by such laws as political economy lays down — Master and 
Slave. Of these partners, one is the producer of labour, 
and the other is its purchaser ; so they stand, or ought to 
stand, on equal terms : the labourer, for his toil, receiving 
a proper dividend on the profits of his labour ; and the 
employer, to cover all other liabilities, receiving the 
balance. I hold this should be the case in all well-regu- 
lated communities, save in exceptional times : say, when 
crops fail, or a pestilence in cattle ; then the employer and 
the employed should share in such misfortunes, as they 
were the sharers in the profits of the land. Turning from 
this agricultural system I would create, I find employers 
filled with such a greed for wealth, that every passion is 
unstrung, every energy is strained, to wring from labour 
an unequal share of the profits accruing^ &om it. And, 
inasmuch as it is thus wrongfully deprived of, so much 
does it consequently lose ; and thereby drags down one 
end of the well-balanced beam natural economy has planned 
for the regulation of its resources. From this, Father 
O'Mahony, I can trace the rise of this wealth and poverty 
so glaringly exhibited here ; and which places our agricul- 
tural classes, one on the threshold of the mansion, and the 
other on the threshold of the workhouse. For example, 
how can a labourer here be anything else than a poor man. 
He pays a rent for his house, which is oftentimes more 
than some small farmers pay for their holdings altogether. 
How; in the name of sense; can that man be but eontinuaUj 
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poor ? he receives very scanty wages for liis labour; and, 
on an average, lie is lialf the year idle. On the other hand, 
there are splendid prices for farm produce ; and, though 
the price of labour is a little advanced, the resources of 
labour are more than correspondingly diminished by the 
letting out of. land for grazing purposes. This continual 
embezzlement of the produce oi the labourers' labour, so 
enriches the employer that he keeps up the strain, until all 
feelings of independence have been so ground out that the 
labourer will submit to any degradation, to any liability 
that can be enforced on his physical energies. On these 
grounds, Father O'Mahony, I base my charge against the 
rich ; and prove, Ihat where there are men in kindred posi- 
tions, as the labourer and his employer, the greed for 
wealth so influences the powerful partner, that he wrings 
from helpless toil far more than he is entitled to." 

** But, Doctor O'Leary, is not a great deal of this accu- 
mulation of wealth due to a man's industry and the ad- 
vantages he enjoys ? Surely, there is something due to 
an employer's skill and investments, more than is due to 
him who has nothing to give but his labour towards the 
development of the resources of the land?" 

" Certainly," replied the doctor, " and for the invest- 
ments and skill of the employer, I would recoup by a cor- 
responding dividend in the profits. But, when one of these 
naturally contracting parties has, by his terrible greed for 
wealth, a foot, so to speak, on the neck of the other, there 
can be no equality in their relative positions. Or when 
the necessities of one, can be lessened or augmented at the 
will of the other, there can be no equality in the race of 
industry. For instance, again, here lives a farmer ; he has 
a bawn of twenty cows, his labourer has none, yet he re- 
quires for his family a certain quantity of milk, which is 
an indispensable article of food in a poor man's house, 
especially for his children. The farmer can relieve the 
poor man's wants in this line, if he is good enougly by 
selling a sufficient quantity of that milk to his poor neigh- 
bour, even at the price it would make if turned into butter. 
He would bepaid just as well, and the labourer would be 
benefited.. When that is not done one consequently grows 
poorer, while the other grows richer. Here agaiui Father 
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O'Mahony, does my chaiii of drcmnstances operate, more 
difficult to be relieved from than the iron chaiii from the 
negro." 

"Admitting," said Father O'Mahony, "for the time, 
that all your deductions are perfectly consistent, I cannot 
see in what way you can reverse the present drift of things, 
than by altogether depriving our nature of that inordinate 
greed for wealth, which we inherit perhaps from our nature, 
and to do that is beyond the power of man. Or, otherwise, 
deprive one man of the opportunity of robbing another of 
the produce of his labour." 

"For that end, then," replied the doctor, "I would 
suggest that a certain quantity of land would be held in 
common to suit certain localities, and that the entire land 
would be nationalised. The peculiar merits of such a plan 
could not be explained now, as we have just arrived at the 
end of our journey. Here is where the sick man lives ; 
isn't it rather a nice-looking house for one of his class ?" 

" Yes, indeed, it is." 

Entering Bryan Toomey's residence, where their minis- 
trations called them, they were quite surprised at the 
appearance of a neat, whitewashed kitchen, covered all 
around with newspapers, and woodcut engravings of 
Robert Emmet, Daniel O'Connell, William Smith O'Brien, 
and many more. It struck them veiy much to find such, 
apparent comfort, where they expected the usual misery. 

Mrs. Toomey welcomed them most courteously; and, 
after inquiring where Bryan was lying, they were shown 
into a very dean and humbly-furnished room. Its walls 
were also papered all around with material of the same 
designs as that which ornamented the kitchen. The bed 
was covered with a nice patchwork quilt, the true symbol 
of home manufacture ; and on the bed was lying Bryan 
Toomey, a labouring man, who looked apparency only fifty 
years of age, though he said he was sixty. 

When the priest and doctor had ministered to his spiri- 
tual and temporal wants, they were tempted, out of curiosity, 
to ask him from whom had he this place. 

" From Oumel Clarke, your reverence, sir," said Bryan. 

"And how much per year do you pay for it?" asked 
Doctor O'Leaiy. 
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" Oanly five shillings a year, docthor," replied Bryan. 

** How much ground have you taken with it, Bryan?" 
inquired the priest. 

" I have a quarther sthrong, sir." 

** How is it you have it so cheap, and other poor men 
have to pay so much for ground when they want it ?" in- 
quired Father O'Mahony again. 

"Well, you see, your raverence, the cumel's grand- 
father gov a whole lot of ground here along the road, in 
lots of a quarther of an acre aich, to the labourers, and 
thin they built houses on 'em till the bad times kem. 
Thin, whin the neighbouring farmers broke down ; and 
the landgrabber kem in, he aither indushed the labourer 
that was near him to sell him his lot, or he picked up some 
row with him, to let the landlord see what a bad boy was 
in the place, the way he*d be turned out ; or he didn't em- 
ploy hun at all, so that he should run. When he'd be out 
thin his little house, jusht like this, would be knocked 
down, and his quarther would be let out with the neksht 
field, then the surface would be dhrawn out to topdhress 
the whole farm, because it would be so rich. Te can count 
a whole lot of 'em on your way home ; maybe ye'd see a 
bush, or an ould wall, or some token of th' ould house yet. 
Thanks be to Qod, I wasn't so unfortunate. You see, 
your raverence, there is a farmer here, wan of the ould 
sthock, Dan Ousack, who held the hoult in the bad times. 
I got always plinty of work from him, and my sons, too, 
when he'd want 'em. We get plinty of milk, both sweet 
and sour, for the money ; and everything else he has. He 
ploughs the gardin for me, and dhraws home the turf 
every year from the bog. Ah! Father O'Mahony, this 
was wansht a pleasant place, when all the biys and the 
girls would meet above there at the cross-road ; what a fine 
oance, or a match of hurling, or football, they'd rattle up. 
Ah I sir, everything is changed since the landgrabbers 
kem into the place." 

"Bryan," asked Doctor O'Leary, "it seems these new- 
comers are not making a much better hand of the land than 
the old tenants?" 

^ " They aren't, sir, because they paid terrible fines and 
rints to the landlords ; and, God knows (I ax your pardon, 
your raverence), I believe thej have enough to do since* 
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But Dan's lase is houldin^ yet, thank Gk>d. Ah! God 
always helps th' onld sthod:; for they never wint innde 
their neighbour in his bit o' land." 

"Bryan, tell me," inquired Father O'Mahonji "are 
your children educated? — ^I mean can they read and 
write?'* 

" Oh ! yes, your raverence," answered Bryan; " wan of 
the little Doys expects to be a monithor at the school immay- 
diately. He'll be of good help soon to me." 

*'Are any of your children gone to America?" asked 
Doctor O'Leary. 

** Not yet, sir, but two of 'em will be going there in 
spring, plaize God," answered Bryan, who felt vezy much 
fatigued from the exertion of so much talk ; and his en- 
deavours to speak audibly made him forget the terrible 
stitch in his side he was complaining of — a fact which both 
Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leaiy forgot also^ in their 
great desire to hear what he had to say. 

Having satisfied every curiosity sufficiently, and compli- 
menting Mrs. Toomey on her careful housekeeping, mej 
departed. It was late in the evening, so waUdne rapidly 
homewards, they did not attempt any further sedation of 
the labour problem. 
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CHAPTER JUtViL 

THE OONTIOr. 

<* Oh! how will crime engender crime, throw gvilt 
Upon the soul, and, like a stone CMt on 
The troubled waters of a lake, 
'Twill form in drclee, round succeeding rounds 
Bach wider than the first." — Colibmik. 

Mastbe Tom Cassidy'b visits to his father's house duxing 
daytime were now few and far between. Regularly at 
night he would oome and prowl about the haggart and 
bam for something to make money of, to sustain his 
drunken carousals. He found his resources, or rather his 
father's resources, diminishing gradually day by day, and 
now, at the dose of summer, his means were exhausted 
altogether. 

Bill O'DonneU, who was yet in service with the Bouchal, 
was invariably Master Tom's comrade ; none other would 
associate with him. Besides, he found in him such a con* 
▼enient assistant in all his depredations that, of necessity, 
he should make BiU his intimate associate. 

Under these straitened circumstances, what was to be 
done, thought he. Yes, he has the solution : ** There are 
plenty of potatoes in the neighbouring farmers' bams," 
answered he within himself, ''which would help me on 
until my father's could be got at." 

This was thetruesolution, and to reduceitto working order 
now was the difficulty. After talking the matter over one 
day with Bill, in his usual refined manner, he asked,'* How 
would youget potatoes out of my uncle's bam, forinstance?" 

"Let metmnk," answered BUI. "Jusht this thought 
sthrikes me. You see, Masther Tom, you could walk over 
there, by the way of no harm, and make free with the dogs, 
and take your own dog with you, so that they'd know aioh 
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other. Then, you know, whatever night we'd go over we 
needn't be indhread of 'em. I'd carry all the keys I could 
with me, and then it would be the diviL of a padlock we 
couldn't pick" 

'* Wisha, the divil a better," replied Bill's master, with 
well-feigned surprise. ''Look, I'll be ever your friend 
for that ; I never thought about the dogs until you spoke 
of 'em. Ah, Bill, you have a great head." 

** Yerra, man, shure that's the thrick that's done in my 
part of the coimthry when they want to shtale John Does," 
innocently replied Bill O'Donnell, little knowing the depth 
of him who was now luring him on to his destruction by 
admiration of his genius. 

The plans were now laid, and of the two the servant- 
boy was the most desirous for the success of the enterprise. 
Master Tom giving him the fullest credit for the idea. 

To their entire satisfaction, the idea worked well, and 
from it aU their wants were fully supplied, the potatoes 
and every other available article being easily disposed of 
at the market. 

After a great spree iuNew Oastle, on the 15th of August 
of this year, Master Tom and his pupil. Bill O'Donnell, 
were returning home late at night, having all their money 
spent during ^e day. 

The pubhc-houses were all closed up on their way 
through the town, and a '^haler" could not be got any- 
where ; so, after their futile efforts, they turned across the 
bridge homewards. 

Having travelled on for some time, perhaps some hours, 
they arrived at a dark and lonesome part of the road, near 
which lived a rich farmer, named Jackson. They stopped 
there for a while to rest iJiemselves on the roadside fence, 
and as Tom*s Cassidy's eye rested on the dim outlines of 
the farmer's residence, ti^e thought of robbing it struck 
him ; so commimicating this idea ,to Bill, he said, '^ I'm 
indhread, Bill, we'll be soon played oat at my uncle's. 
What do you think if we walked over to old Jackjson's, and 
searched it ?" 

<<I think," replied Bill, ''that it would be damn 
rishky." 

'*The devil a bit/' urged Tom. '* The boys" (meaning 
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Jackson's two sons)" are gone to Limerick, and did not come 
home to-night, so I think there's no danger ;" and, as he 
raised himself up, he cautiously looked around to make 
sure there was really none. 

It did not need much persuasion on his part to convince 
Bill of the feasibility of the project. Phant and willing 
was he now to every suggestion of his tutor. Deaf was 
he, also, to the spirit-pleading of his old father, from 
whose lonely cabin window yet glimmers a faint light, as 
if reminding him of his innocence and his home. 

All is forgotten now in the wild plans of his intoxication, 
and he plunges into every step proposed. Yes, as Master 
Tom suggests, he will enter with the stable-lamp in his 
hand, wMLe the master stands outside to keep the window 
raised for his swift retreat, if pursued. 

He enters by the hall window, with the stable-lamp in 
his hand. He goes along the hall, turning into each room 
as he passes, never leaving until he is satisfied that money 
is not there. He enters a room leading off the parlour ; 
he allows the light to stream in cautiously before him ; he 
rushes out again, pursued by Mr. Jackson, screaming out, 
*' Bobber! robber !" His cries are heard by his two ser- 
vant boys, who were sleeping in one of the bedrooms Bill 
had entered. They rush after him, as he runs towards the 
uplifted window, still bearing the lamp in his hand. The 
light falls full on Cassidy's face, revealing to the pursuers 
his hideous, scarred countenance, which they recognise, 
and cry out his name. The calling out of his name, and 
his recognition, so astonishes him that he drops the window 
and rushes away, thus closing up Bill O'Donnell's chances 
of escape, and rendering his capture by the servant boys 
quite easy. 

Thus fell, a captured thief, Bill O'Donnell, full in view 
of that faint glimmering candlelight, yet burning in his 
father's window on the side of the near hill, as if yet 
holding out a hope that the future would find him recol- 
lecting the advice he got from his aged parent. 

In due course of time the police took him into custody, 
and had him removed to New Castle Bridewell, and from 
thence to Limerick County Gaol. 

Immediate pursuit was given to Master Tom Cassidy, 
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bnt in vam^ as he suocessfullj eluded the vigilance of the 
police, andixunour hadit thathe got safely away to America. 
The people of NewGastlCi never a very excitable popu- 
lation, nor very easily drawn away from the paths of dose 
attention to business, were aU. on tiptoe to Imow the real 
truth about the robbing of Mr. Jackson's residence. A 
gentieman so popular and so inoffensive as he was, any 
such outrage on him was sure to awake the indignation of 
all classes of the people, especially the farming dass, 
whose Rood name was now so intimately coimected with it. 
On me morning of the robbezy the movements of Master 
Tom Cassidy and Bill 0*Donnell were observed by many 
persons in the town. They had evident signs of drink, 
out none could think such a respectable farmer's son, as 
Tom Cassidy was supposed to be, could be induced to perpe- 
trate such a shameful crime, let him be ever so drunk. Yet 
some sucmidous old folk predicted that he could not have 
much luck by being so much in any servant boy's company. 
At last the time for quarter sessions came round, and a 
large concourse of people thronged the court-house, with 
everyone as much interested in the case as if it were his own. 
The barrister — such was the titie then of the county 
court judge now— on looking over the list of cases, felt 
very much gratified at the absence of serious crime in the 
district, which told very well for the character of the people 
of the place. Neverthdess, he complained very much of 
one serious case of robbery which was to come before him, 
and which demanded the dosest attention of every farmer 
in the country. It possessed in every respect those charac- 
teristics which made it interesting to the whole community, 
and it would be the interest of every man there to study 
the evidence he would call. 

Such, in effect, were the words of the barrister before 
proceed^g in the trial of Bill O'Donnell, for the attempted 
robbery of Mr. Jackson's house on the night of the 15th 
of Augfust, 1867. 

Bill stood in the dock pale and anxious-looking. He 
was considerably reduced in his frame. Anybody could 
see by his repentant, uncriminal eye how much he regretted 
thexnisf ortune that made him occupy his present position, 
old father stood near him, bathed in tears. He was 
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stooped with age, and lie held in Hs hand a large Btiok, 
by which he apparently helped himself along. Even in 
his crime Bill O'Donnell's father did not desert him ; and 
in that crowded courthouse there were very few persons, 
except that old man, his f ather, who did not believe that 
BiU was the arch-criminal and tempter that he would be 
represented to-day. It was he alone knew the innocence 
and g^elesness of the prisoner's heart, when he breathed 
into his ears the parting caution, to be "at lashte 
honesht.'' And no amount of sophistry or reasoning on 
the part of the barrister can make that old man believe the 
child he reared bore the criminal heart which this charge 
of robbeiy endeavoured to stamp him with. 

Evidence of the robbery was given by Mr. Jackson and 
his servant boys, which, of course, was conclusive. There 
could be no defence, but the tears and pleadings of one old 
man, which, in this serious case, were ineffectual. All that 
remained for the barrister now to do was to pronounce 
sentence, and in doing so he remarked that "the case 
contained sufficient proof of the destructive influence evil- 
disposed servant boys had over farmers' sons. Here was 
a servant boy, having no responsibility but to give his day's 
work, and seek all the amusement he could find, coming 
miles away to this town to spend his hard-earned money 
in drink. And here was a most respectable farmer's son 
lured from public-house to public-house, until he was suffi- 
ciently charged with drink, so as to be the pliant tool in 
the hands of the prisoner in the dock. That young man, 
who up to this has defeated the ends of justice, and who is 
of most respectable parents, if he can shake off the poi- 
sonous effects of the prisoner's teachings, will, I trust, yet 
live to regret the disgrace he has brought on himself and 
his family." 

The prisoner. Bill O'DonneU, accordingly, was sentenced 
to five years' penal servitude, the rigour of which sentence, 
and the endeavours to picture him worse than he was, 
compelled him to raise himself in the dock and ask liberty 
of the barrister to make a statement concerning himself 
before he went away to a convict's cell the odious criminal 
he was painted to be. 

Having received the required permission; he said, in 
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broken, husky tones: " Tour worship, I fully recognise 
the shameful position I am plashed in. I know by my act 
I have brought on myself and my poor father the scorn 
of all honesht men. I know that from this forward my 
name will be only mentioned as a robber in my native 
place. I know I lave behind me an old father, who ex- 
pected a betther ind for me, and who gave me the besht 
of advice and education he could afford." 

At this juncture there was loud sobbing heard from the 
base of the dock, evidently from the prisoner's father. 
But, unmoved. Bill continued : — 

" All this I know ; but, on the face of all my wrong 
deeds, I claim at lashte for myself I am not the cause of 
this shame. It was Gassidy's son, the libertine, he who 
often wanted me to lure to dances and to lonely places the 
innocent daughther of the evicted tinant-farmer, Davey 
M'Mahon. It was he firsht led me asthray, by urging me 
to help him to shtale praties, and oats, and whate from his 
father ; and when the father wouldn't have it, we ushed go 
shtale from the neighbouring farmers ; and then we'd 
report it was the labourers that was doing it. It was he, 
your worship, that indushed me to go rob Misther Jack- 
son's house with him, and now I musht bear all the dis- 
grace and punishment of the act. But," — ^and here Bill 
used a terrible oath, — "if I should outlive my sentence, I 
shall make the search for him a life-long task, and make 
h\m tashte part of my sufferings to-day, and for all the 
pain he has indirectly brought on my poor ould father." 

At the mention of his father's name he biLrst into tears, 
and in this painful state was removed, leaving a veiy 
strong impression in the minds of all in court that he gave 
the true version of affairs which terminated so shamefully 
for him. 

Every sympathy was felt for old O'Donnell, who strongly 
protested that " he reared his son well," and " that it was 
kind for him to be honesht." 

The day passed off quietly, and the noise and bustle in 
the streets of New Castle died away. Everyone went to 
their homes, and Bill O'Donnell was on his way to Spike 
Island convict establishment, in Cork Harbour, a sad man, 
yet burning with revengeful thoughts. 
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' There was a general feeling of relief among the. people 
around Gourbawn when they heard of the sentence on 
Bill O'DonneU. Yet they had a feeling of pity for him, 
but for young Tom Oassidy there was none. 

As big Ned McCarthy and Tom Harnett were talking 
over it one day, the former said : " Cut that down off o' me " 
(pointing to his ear), '' but the Bouchal's day is coming, 
too. That fella can't ind well, Tom ; for any man to ao 
what he did to Davey M'Mahon can't have luck." 

" The divil a word you say but the thruth," said Tom ; 
" and you may say the com of the counthry will be safe 
from this out. Many a wan of 'em suspected the labourers 
for the shtaling." 

** God knows that's thrue, too, for you, Tom. There is many 
a thing down on 'em that oughn't. Don't forget to take a 
load of turf down to Uncle Pat, bimeby. Maybe the poor 
man is out of it ; and, when you go down, thryis he out of 
the praties." 

"Very well, sir," said Tom ; *' shure, 'tis hard for you to 
hould with the whole of us.'* 

" Yerra, hould yer tongue. God will give us all enough. 
Don't you see what a fine pit of praties I have — ^more than 
I had lasht year ; — and what little I losht to 'em, because, 
you see, the poor min worked well for me." And, changing 
the subject, Big Ned said : " Wisha, Tom, isn't it awfid 
how, dead or alive, there isn't ere an account from Davey 
M'Mahon ?" 

" Yeh, didn't you hear of th' account* that kem in a 
letther to the Donoghues out in the bogs. You know 
Maurice was in the same regiment with him, and he said 
that Davey was killed, and that he made a cross of a 
broken rifle for his grave. 

After this startling account, Ned McCarthy seemed very 
much puzzled ; something else must have evidently disturbed 
the even tenor of his mind. At last he remarked : '' Isn't 
it surprising I didn't hear about that P" 

''!C^ith, inthroth, then, that's th' account now for you 
about Davey. And, shure, 'tis reported Kathleen is going 
in service, to earn as much as will take her to Amerikay, 
to And out where he is buried." 

'< Well, then, Tom, isn't she a good little girl P" replied 
Sig Ned. 
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^' She was always veiy fond of her father. Oh, bad 
luck to you below, Tom Cassidy, 'tisn't wan harom alone 
you did. Ah, Tom, in a few years' time our lases will be 
up, and we won't get new lases without big fines, and a 
rise in the rint, on aooount of what that f eUa did. You 
see, the young landlord is badly off for money ; and, of 
ooorse, he'U say his land is worth it, by what Pakenham 
got; and he'll say, 'Why won't I get as much as himP' 
If I refuse, the likes of Oassidy wiU give it, and FU be 
thrown out without a ha'penny, if I don't giye the rise." 

Ned McCarthy, you have reasoned well. It is not one 
harm Cassidy and such as he has done, and will do, while 
there is an ayenue to the human heart through which can 
be drawn the yital essence of land hunger. 
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OHAPTEE XXVm. 

TH35 FOAOHEBS. 

** Y« friendB to truth, ye statesmen who suifyey, 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand, 
Between a splendid and a happy land." — Goldsmith, 

Sevek years l^aye now rolled by since the events recorded 
in tihe preceding cliapter. Kathleen had already been 
seven years in Father Fitz's house, where she learned to 
be a first-class cook, at least as far as the knowledge to be 
derived at such an establishment went. But for Uie deep 
shade of melancholy which overcast her features she would 
have been a remarkably handsome girl: tall and lithe, 
with all the grace which characterises an Irish maiden, and 
the dark hair and large eyes of her race. 

Johnny gave entire satisfaction to the priests and people 
of Ballytemple as parish clerk — a position he has occupied 
now for four years. He possessed all the moral and manly 
qualities of a promising young man, and learned also all 
tiie secrets of his family relative to their dispersion; 
and might be often heard saying, ** The Oassidys would be 
sorry yet." 

Tom Oassidy had now all the appearance of an aged and 
broken-down man. He had made no match for any of his 
daughters : the young men would not marry them, on ao- 
count of the disgrace and shame brought on them by young 
Tom's misconduct. So it may be understood that Gour- 
bawn farm yet remains on his hands. 

Various accounts from America have said that Tom 
Cassidy (once Master Tom), was leading a reckless life in 
Kew York ; that half his time was spent in prison, and 
the other half spent as a rowdy and practised thief. So 
there was no hope he would ever occupy Gourbawn. 

15 
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Bill 0*Donnell spent all his time — five years — in penal 
servitude; where he learned the trade of stone-cutter ; and 
after his release worked for a while in the Cove of Cork, 
and in the city, in which places he earned as much money 
as took him to America, seeking the Southern States, where 
he would be entirely unknown. Ashamed of his name, he 
changed it to his mother's, that of O'Hara, and bending 
himself down to industrious ' pursuits, he was rising 
fast to the respect and confidence of his acquaintances. 

His poor father did not long survive his disgrace. He 
died soon after his son's conviction, and still believed that 
*' Bill was an honesht boy," and '* that it was kind for him 
to be honesht." 

Around Uncle Pat's cabin-doer Kathleen and Johnny 
M'Mahon were no longer seen. No laughter from within 

greets his ear on his return from work. Though, un- 
oubtedly, it was a great relief to have such a biirden so 
satisfactonly o£^ his hands, yet he felt very lonely after them, 
particularly when leaving at his mother's bedside each 
morning the drink of uncoloured coffee, torefreshherparched 
lips during the day, she being now entirely bed-ridden. 

Though Kathleen was now some years with Father Eitz, 
acting as his cook, yet she never forgot to come to see her 
grandmother whenever the opportunity offered, bringing a 
Httle supply of snuff, or some tea and sugar : at the same 
time holdmg her great object in view — that of saving money 
to pay her way to America. She usually dressed her- 
self in homely attire, without ornament. She always felt 
herself in the presence of her dead father, and to add any- 
thing to her person unbecoming of her grief, would be she 
considered, a violation done to it, until she had ascertained 
his fate, and where he fell. Father Fitz was a good deal 
opposed to her going to America, on account of the many 
dangers that females are exposed to on the passage across 
the Atlantic. But, j udging by her determination, mat such 
opposition would be useless, he helped her in every pre- 
paration necessary, now that the tune of sailing was ap- 
proaching. 

Johnny's idle time was altogether spent in the company 
of Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leary. They seemed 
to vie with Father Fitz in the training up of the last of 
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this family, so remarkable in misery, and for this object 
were most assiduous in their attentions to him. Johnny 
was possessed of great physical qualities. Qourage to dare 
and endure seemed to be his highest attribute, which, if 
allowed to sway him unrestrained, Father O'Mahony feared 
would lead to disastrous consequences. Father O'Mahony 
had wisely guaged those f eelmgs, and as a preventatiye 
of their ii]£uence for harm, he never missed an opportunity 
of taking him with him when driving, and then counselling 
him against wild, injudicious steps. 

Doctor O'Leary was particularly fond of Johnny. Being 
yet a bachelor, and the^great cares of a house unknown to 
him, and seeking enjoyment only among those whose feelings 
harmonised with his own, he soon made quite a favourite 
of him. 

People living in rural districts in Ireland, and having a 
taste for outdoor enjoyments, are invariably much attached 
to hunting the hare or fox, especially the former. Perhaps 
the secret of the enjoyment of this sport may be found in 
the fact that it is a pleasure protected by law for a pri- 
vileged few ; and anything like class-privilege in Ireland 
is felt by the people as a transferring of their rights to a 
body of favoured men hostile to them, and consequently a 
public irritant, the invasion of which is looked upon as 
meritorious. It was not that the public may judge of his 
hare-hunting propensities as meritorious that the doctor 
loved the sport, for he was a very ** constitutional " man. 
Nevertheless, he loved it with such an intensity that he 
kept at his residence for that purpose, two beautiful white 
greyhounds. Besides hare-nunting he was also much 
attached to fowling, for which purpose he had provided 
himself with a double-barrel fowling-piece. With these 
companions — the two greyhounds, his fowling-piece, and 
Johnny M'Mahon — did Doctor O'Leary enter into many 
illegal combinations to cheat the landlord's gamekeeper of 
some of his care. 

The possession of a firearm is, to an Irishman, the source 
of great satisfaction. From whatever passion it arises, 
whether it is from the knowledge that human life is so 
much in the power of the possessor of the weapon, or that 
he knows he nas the means of self-def encoi or that it is a 
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trait of our national character, in all probability proceeding 
from Irishmen being so much foi bidden the use of fireanns 
— ^from whatever source it arises. Doctor O'Leaiy was 
proud of his fowling-piece, and Johnny M^Mahon was 
proud of the liberty of using it at any time he desired. 

One evening, after dinner, the doctor was informed by 
Johnny that as he and Father Fitz were driving by Gour- 
bawn he saw a splendid '^ pawnach of a hare" going into 
a scorth of furze, and he was sure he was there yet. ** If 
you be quick, now, sir, we can have a £ne hunt," said 
Johnny, in a familiar way. 

The doctor did not pause to consider the impropriety of 
putting himself so hastily in such a position — ^that of a 
poacher ; — ^but, impelled by Johnny's exultant appearance, 
he immediately wlustled for the hounds, and handling his 
fowling-piece, the poachers were soon on their way to 
Gourbawn. They proceeded to the "scorth," but to 
Johnny's mortification, the "pawnach of a hare" was 
gone, where to he could not say. They beat around for 
awhile, in hopes of finding some game, jnuch to the astonish- 
ment of Tom Gassidy, who, from a distance observed them, 
and approached in great haste. The doctor marked his 
demeanour with evident surprise as he came on; and 
when near enough he saluted him, saying : " Good-even- 
ing, Mr. Gassidy ; is there anything the matter ?" 

"Oh! good-evening, sir. There isn't anything at all 
thematther, but don't ye know this place is preserved," 
replied Tom Gassidy, viewing Johnny as if he was the pro 
motor of the trespass. 

" Is it, indeed? Who is preserving it ?" asked the 
doctor. 

"I am, docthor, I am bound in my lase to do it,'* 
answered Gassidy. 

"I suppose," said Doctor O'Leary, "you give us to 
understand that if we do not leave you will prose- 
cute us." 

" Jesht so, docthor. But I'll report ye, and if the 
attorney don't make any sputther about it, I won't. In 
any case I'll keep to my lase," replied Gassidy, still viewing 
Johnny, and evidently wishing in his heart he was alone ; 
how he would prosecute him, for he dreaded his presence 
in the country. 
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" Well, Mr. Cassidy," said the doctor, " we don't wwb 
to put ourselves in your power too muoh ; so we will with- 
draw. Good-evening." 

'' Good-evening, oocthor, but don't blame me. If you 
wor alone there mightn't be anything about it ; but to be 
bringing blaggards about the place, the landlord nor any 
wan else woiddn't like it " (evidently meaning himself). 

In such language Tom Cassidy reasoned with Doctor 
O'Leary ; and, as he thought, took away the sting which 
the threatened prosecution contained. But he failed in 
that direction ; yet he did not fail in another ; for deep and 
very deep went the word "blaggard** into Johnny's feelings^ 
lighting into a flame the slowly kindling passion fused inU 
his ardent nature by the memory of me wrongs done to 
his dead father and mother by him who uttered the foul 
word. He was in a violent rage, and would have turned 
on him ; but he did not wish implicating the doctor any 
further, so he said nothing until they got on the road again, 
when he said : '' I am very sorry indeed, docthor, to bring 
you here at all ; but I did not think the place was pre- 
served." 

"Oh, no matter, Johnny; don't be annoyed by what 
that fellow said; he is a great scoundrel," replied Doctor 
0*Leary in an apologising manner, as if to lure Johnny's 
thoughts away from reflecting on Oassidy's insulting 
remarks. 

<' Ah, docthor, it is often Tom Harnett told me about 
that fellow, and how he came inside us there. But as 
sure as I live, he'll be sorry'for it yet." 

" Johnny, my dear boy, don't allow your thoughts to 
drive you in that direction, for as sure as you do you will 
only ruin yourself. Cassidy would only desire to have 
you in his power; I could judge so by his demeanour and 
his remarks." And now for the &st time did Doctor 
O'Leary fear that Johnny's temper would ultimately lead 
him to perpetrate the rash act he feared to contemplate 

This encounter and its wind-up had the effect of fixing 
upon Johnny M'Mahon's mind nis wavering thoughts of 
revenge on his parents' murderers. Every word tnat fell 
from me doctor's lips on their return home was unheeded 
hj him. The dogs frisked b^ him unconsciously ; he felt 
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not the glare of the setting sun, as it danced on bis open, 
manly face. Eveiy beau^ful scene that presented itself 
was lost in the abstraction that seized on his mind. Every 
preconceived idea of right and wrong seemed to be 
whirling around one common centre, one dreadful vortex, 
not yet to be mentioned. 
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OHAPTEH XXIX. 

FABTED. 

** Lay me ihen gently in my narrow dwelling. 
Thou gentle heart ; 
And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 

Let no tear start ; 
It were in Tain, for Time has long been knelling 
Sad one, depart." 

MOTHEBWBLL. 

The prospect of ITncle Pat losing his mother caused h\m , 
many a pang. He saw she was bedridden a long time, 
and knew that, in all human probability, her end was near, 
being in this spring, 1878, just ninety years of age. She 
had, up to the present, a dim recollection of the msurrec- 
tion of '98, and her memory was quite clear as to the 
stirring events of more modem times. The recital of her 
early recollections often drew around her numbers of the 
ardent spirits of the place, and even Uncle Pat would some- 
times listen with pleasure to her repetition of these old 
stories. 

To see this old memorial of ninety years ago die and 
pass away would be to him only what should be expected ; 
but to see her parched lips unrefreshed was indeed most 
painful. Though all around her teemed with milk, yet 
her dying thirst was forgotten. To Pat's mind this spirit 
of f orgedulness must have sprung up from altered circum- 
stances, for in other times the neighbours were not so 
selfish, the solution of which might be looked for in the 
following explanation. All the tenants on Mr. Pakenham's 
property, with the exception of Tom Cassidy, were induced 
to take out new leases, the old ones not being yet expired. 
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There was a fancied seourity in Mr. Gladstone's Land Act 
of 1870 in which many farmers wished to participate, and 
for that purpose were willing to pay large fines and 
exorbitant rents to their landlords for a tenure under its 
provisions. That feeling was very widespread around 
JBallytemple, which accounts for the ease with which Mr. 
Hughes, the land bailifP, between Mr. Pakenham and his 
tenantry, transacted business. Where to provide the fine 
was quite a puzzle to the tenants ; not one of them had it. 
So Mr. Hughes proposed to them that Mr. Pakenham 
would very willingly consent to have their leases mort- 
gaged to the bank for the fines and any old arrears — a 
transaction they willingly assented to, the fines and rents 
being in keeping with what Tom Cassidy Rave for Gour- 
bawn. Bealfy, m view of such a state of wings, brought 
around by the greed for land of one or two men, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the means from which all 
these exorbitant rents and bank interest should be made 
of should be safely managed. There is not a man swayed 
by an atom of reason but must say so too. But, then, is 
it reasonable to deny the only nutritive drink to that 
himian being whose strong arms, for a miserable hire, has 
contributed so largely to its development. 

'' Tes," says the land-grabber, ''I want, by every means, 
to raise the funds necessary to bribe another landlord, that 
I may come by another neighbour's farm." 

" Yes," says the once kind farmer, '' I am now so heavily 
rented and plunged into difficulties, on account of the ex- 
ample set by my land-grabbing neighbour, that I must 
deny my labourer as much new milk as woiild colour his 
tea or coffee; yes, and even I dare not send to Mrs. 
M'Mahon as much as would wet her parched lips.*' 

Ah, yes, Uncle Pat, this is the secret of the denial to you 
of a nourishing drink for your dying mother; and you 
must each day surrender your sweat and toil on the altar 
of necessity, that others may reap the benefit to which you 
are, in a large share, entitled. But, work on ; in a few 
days your mother will be no more, and that link bind- 
ing you to this earth will be broken, and those cruelly im- 
posed privations under which you are so long labouring 
will be by you in a great measure disregarded. 
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Bow reallv dismal looked the interior of that hovel when, 
two nights later, it was lit by half-a-dozen large candles, 
STirronnding the miserable couch on which was laid all that 
was mortal of old Mrs. M'Mahon. The walls all around 
presented evident traces of where the rain entered and 
streamed down, forming, in its course, the spectral shapes 
which strike the eye unaccustomed to such a human habi- 
tation. Here and there the rain or moisture broke down 
pieces of plaster, leaving the stones grinning and bare. 
Borne potatoes and diy faggots filled up a dark comer ; 
and where the two old bedsteads stood some pasted news- 
papers hid from the eye the grim suggestiveness of the 
walls. Without going farther into this picture of miseiy, 
it may be safely said Death seemed quite at home here, 
and tibat old ISiirs. M'Mahon's dead features afforded but 
a very poor parallel to her surroundings. 

It is needless to dwell on the simple details of the wake, 
suffice it to say that it was attended by the boys and girls 
of the place. Kathleen and Johnny were there, conspicu- 
ous by their grief, and Uncle Fat walked listlessly around 
with folded arms. 

The funeral, which was only of moderate dimensions, 
was attended by Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leary, 
with Johnny driving. Ned and Mike McCarthy were there 
also, whose looks and bare appearance caused some of the 
people to say " they were looking dragged enough." Be 
that as it may, they came as good as they could to take old 
Mrs. M*Mahon to BaUytemple burial-ground, a work which 
was piously accomplished ; and Uncle Fat returned to his 
now really lonely home, ready at last to yield up his broken 
down frame to decay, and his tired spirit to the hands of 
its Maker. 

By a strange coincidence, Kathleen received her sailing 
order the morning of the funeral, though, in her affection 
for her uncle she did not tell him so at the time ; but now 
that the inevitable hour had come, she should make every 
preparation for sailing, which would be in two days more. 

These few days were not long coming in the ordinary 
course of time ; yet how long to sad Kathleen M^Mahon. 
Every moment seemed to her big with uncertainty. She 
was going to a country where she knew none, but, im- 
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pelled by filial afiPection, to search for some tangible 
tidings of her f ather, and leaving behind her two mom 
she loved nearly as well — ^her brother and her nnde. 

The hour came at last, and, in bidding ffood-bye to 
Father Fitz. he said: ''Kathleen^ my child, be of good 
courage. I know, by your devotion to your father's 
memory, you deserve more than this cold world can give 
you. The avaricious spirit of the age has deprived you of 
a home in your own good but unfortunate country ; and, 
with the faith and hope of a good child of Ireland, you 
seek one among the s^angers. Go, take my blessine and 
the blessing of Jesus and Mary. H affliction agidn snould 
ever cross your way, think of those dear names, and the 
recollection of the times you have gone through^ and, be- 
lieve me, those who have been guil^ of the ruin of your 
family will not profit much by it." 

Such were the feeling words of Father Fitz as he bade 
adieu to Kathleen M'Mahon, perhaps for ever ; and, as he 
turned into his parlour, one could see the glittering tears 
running down ms cheeks. 

But not until she came to bid good-bye to her unde did 
she feel the real sorrow of such an occasion. She recol- 
lected in a moment all the anxiety and pain she and her 
family had caused him. She saw him in her memory, so 
desirous to procure a piece of ground on which to sow 
potatoes for the support of her orphan brother and sisters ; 
and recollected, too, when she herself had to break the 
stones to be burned into lime for it. All along she noted 
every invasion of hardship on his looks by the cruel posi- 
tion he was placed in, and now he stands before her, the 
picture of grief itself, to bid her an eternal farewell. 

** Oh, Uncle Pat !" is all that is heard for a while as she 
embraces him ; but there is a deep sobbing and a convulsive 
movement, which can tell forcibly enough that the deepest 
emotions of Kathleen's heart are touched, and, in her tears, 
she tells him she will not forget while she has life, to 
which he replies : 

" I know that, Kathleen, for you wor always good, and 
shure 'twas kind for you to be so. Here now, darling, it 
is time for you to be goin' ; the morning is late, and ii you 
don't hurry you mightn't ketch the thrain." 
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The work of bidding "good-bye" is gone through, and 
away goes Father Fitz's. horse and side car on the road to 
Charleville, bearing Kathleen and Johnny M'Mahon. 

It was quite true for her uncle when he said " you might 
be late for the thrain." She had scarcely time to get her 
trunk labelled when the train drove up, and, until it started, 
Johnny and she were enjoying the sad luxury of a farewell. 

Away again tore the tireless hors^ for a few hoxirs, until 
she arrived safely at Cove, or Queenstown, where her stay 
was not long — only one day. She sailed next day in one 
of the beautiful steamers of the Inman Line, and, after a 
favourable voyage of seven and a half days, arrived in New 
York full of lonely memories. 

Of course, unfriended as she was, she had to remain at 
Castle Garden until she would be provided with a home or 
employment. An employer soon appeared in the person 
of a respectable American gentleman, named Mr. Chap- 
man, who called in a few days after her arrival at Casue 
Garden, in search of a nurse who would be likely to take 
proper care of his two children. Struck by Kathleen's 
graceful looks and address, and a certain melancholy 
about her features, he thought she would suit him. He 
asked her: 

" What is your name, my good girl ?*' 

'' Kathleen M^Mahon, sir,'' she replied, with downcast 
look. 

" Oh ! I know ; you are from Ireland. What were you 
accustomed to do there ?" inquired Mr. Ohapman, with a 
very pleasing countenance. 

'^ I was a cook, sir, for Father Fitz, the parish priest of 
Ballytemple; and I have my character there in that 
trunk if you like to see it," replied Kathleen, with confi- 
dence, at once beginning to feel herself among strangers, 
and a match for them while she had her '< character " &om 
Father Fitz, the parish priest of Ballytemple. 

" Oh, my good child, I don't want to see your character ; 
I can read it in your countenance. You are a graceful- 
looking Irish girl, and I think you will make a suitable 
nurse for my children. Did you ever nurse children ?" 

"Yes, sir, I did; I nursed my six sisters and my 
brother Johnny^ after the landlord throwing us out, and 
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my maxxuna dying/' was the monmfal answer of Kathleen 
MfBiahon. 

'' Ah, poor child ! so you are one of an evicted Irish 
family, too. God help you in Ireland. Every day families 
of evicted farmers are arriving here from your country ; 
and it seems strange if there is really as much hardship 
and misery attached to such a proceeding, as we in America 
are told, why your homes are occupied again by some of 
your own people, aye, your own friends. But this is not 
a question for you, poor girl, nor is it the place either for 
it. You might just now reckon on coming with me ; so 
gather up your things, and I will go satisfy Qie officials of 
this place as to who I am." 

These words of Mr. Chapman at last wakens her up to 
a sense of confidence in the " stranger," and her heart gave 
a boimd within her as she walked forward to a carriage 
that seemed waiting on Mr. Chapman's orders. 

As they drove away up Broadway, one might hare reason 
to wonder how the mysteries begin to unfold themselves 
now ; how all these fateful combinations that deprived her 
of parents and a home now contribute to control l3iat future 
which is for her pregnant with big results. 

Kathleen and Mr. Chapman descended from their car- 
riage opposite a very respectable-looking residence at the 
farther end of Broadway, which they entered. They were 
met by Mrs. Chapman, whose appearance pleased her very 
much; and the affectionate welcome told Kathleen that 
she had entered a home where home's virtues were held dear. 

Leaving her safely beneath the roof of this wealthy 
American gentleman, and returning to Johnny, who was 
recounting to Doctor OXeary the incidents of his journey 
to Charleville, as they sit in his cozy parlour, with a plea- 
sant turf fire before iheim, 

" Johnny, are you lonesome after her ?" 

'* Indeed, then, I am sir, and thaf s the thruth for you," 
replies Johnny. 

" Tell me, would you wish to follow her ?*' 

** Shure, sir, where's the use in me wishing for that ; 
though Father O'Mahony often tells me I ought to be 
saving every pinny and hapinny until I could go out of 
this counthiy. And what's the use for me ; I'd never b^ 
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able to make it up out of the wages I have," replied Johnny^ 
in a despainng mood, as lie looked towards the doctor, 
wondering in Ms mind what was his meaning for such a 
question. 

" Johnny," again said the doctor, " I have an idea in my 
mind which I will not tell you of just now ; but be a good 
boy, and mind yourself for a while longer, and you might 
be soon with your sister. See, now, I want you just to 
take that piece of bread and beef there and run away with 
it to your Uncle Pat, T fear he is lonesome now. Yes, just 
take that newspaper and roll it around the pieces ; now, 
good-night." 

"Good-night, sir," said Johnny, and, going out, he 
turned away across the field to reach his uncle's cabin by 
a shorter route than the road. 

Beaching Uncle Pat's in a short time, he found him at 
the luxury of the Indian meal gruel again, with Cracked 
Henry as a visitor, who had not turned up for many a day, 
squatted down on the hearth, the long hair still hanging 
around his head and face. 

There was a warm greeting between Johnny and the 
residents of the cabin this time, and at once Undo Pat in- 
quired, " Was Kathleen lonesome going ?" 

" Wisha, shure you know she was ; and, jusht as you said, 
she was damn near being late," said Johnny, as he un- 
folded the papered parcel. '^ Here, uncle, ait these inshtead 
of your shtirabout ; the doctor sent me with 'em to you.'* 

" Ah, thin, God spare the doctor to the whole of us. 
Sure that's the man that would do the good for us if he 
could," replied Pat, looking very much satisfied at the bread 
and beef ; and, while he engaged himself at cutting slices 
off each, Johnny turned towards where Cracked Henry was 
squatted, and asked ** How are you, Henry?" to which that 
demented creature replied in a loud voice : 

" We haven't house or home on account of 'em. Shure 
there isn't a tack on our bones, Johnny." 

To Johnny's intense surprise, " Cracked Henry" asked, 
" Pere is your fader, Johnny ?" 

*' He is dead, Henry," replied Johnny, who is evidently 
touched to the heart by the question and the questioner. 

" And are you sorry, Johnny .^" 
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"Indeed I am, Henry." 

" rd like to go to Gourbawn ; I'm lonesome here. Shure 
we haven't house or home on account of 'em. They threw 
out my sop, and I haven't a stitch on my bones." 

These latter words were said in a very loud key as 
usual, and might not have been noticed by his listeners, 
but iJiat they implied a reference to Tom Cassidy, and, 
consequently, woke up a long train of slumbering memories 
that would have been better were they left to die and be 
forgotten. 

No ; Fate was still at its mysteries, and this time that 
demented creature is its instrument. Unconsciously, he 
has soimded the clarion note calling up into existence all 
the fierce passions that Johnny M'Mahon's heart is the 
owner of. He bids his uncle a hasty good-night, and 
rushes out of the cabin, with unusual determination on his 
looks, that tells how his mind is capable of terrible 
expansion. 

He reached Father Fitz's house in a short time, and 
went directly to bed, where he was soon in a troubled, 
dreamy sleep, muttering constantly the words, ** Cassidy, 
you villain ! Father, father, ho is here ! He got the 
whole of us thrown out !" 
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OHAPTEE XXX. 
A boldieb's gbave. 

** And silence sat upon that fatal field, 
Save when to Nature's anguish forced to yield, 
Some fallen soldier heaved a broken sigh 
For his far home, and turned him round to die ; 
Or, when the wailing yoice of woman told 
That her long, weary search was not in yain. 
And she had found the bosom stiff and cold 
Where her soft clustering curls had often lain." 

Mbs. Norton. 

In pursuing the fortunes of two prominent personages who 
figured in fliis story, namely, young Tom Cassidy, the run- 
away robber, and Bill O'Donnell alias O'Hara, the convicted 
robber, it is necessary to take up the chain of events where 
it was abruptly broken by the night of one and the con- 
viction of the other. "With the fortune of Bill O'Donnell 
the reader is already acquainted ; and, for the term of five 
years, nobody can believe, from his social position and bad 
repute, but he served the time. Suffice it to add, when 
liberated, he went back a sorrowful man and picked 
up the broken chain of his life when he consented to join 
Master Tom Cassidy in his depredations on his father, con- 
trary to the advice he got when leaving his own home. 
As a stone-cutter he commenced life again. He remained 
working in Cork for three months, where he earned as 
much money as paid his way to New York. 

In that dty Bill O'DonneU (who wiU be known now as 
O'Hara, his assumed name) worked but twelve months. 
Fearinff some of its evil influences might lead him astray 
a^ain, he fied from it southwards, and settled down in 
Bichmondy Yirginia, where he got plenty of employment. 
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That dtjf fast reviving from the effects of the civil war, 
was becoming again the centre of active industry. Its 
streets were again springing up as beauteons as ever ; its 
palatial residences were fast shaking off the dust of fratri* 
cidal neglect and becoming the homes of its wealthy citi- 
zens; and thousands of mechanics of every craft were 
tempted there with hopes of the employment they did not 
fail to receive. Lured by these hopes, Bill O'Hara was 
not sorry, for in Bichmond he found a home where he could 
be entirely unknown. That young life of his, when a 
servant-boy with the Cassidy's, was ever before his mind's 
eye ; and, were he to live as old as Methuselah, all his 
energies should be bent to cleanse from his ever- 
burning conscience the recollection of that period. " Oh !" 
he would exclaim, "would to Gt>d I had never left 
my father's home; I would not now be an outlaw from 
myself, ashamed even of myself, and flying from myself. 
But, my God, what could I do ? I should go to work for 
others. But even then if I did not go steal those miser- 
able, paltry trifles with that villain, I would not be cursing 
both him and myself to-day. Still, if ever he crosses my 
path, I'U have revenge of him." 

So Bill O'Kara would say in his resting hours from work ; 
so he would say in his sleep. Waking or sleeping his 
apprenticeehip to crime was ever present to him, keeping 
vivid its awftd recollections. 

Betuming to Master Tom Cassidy, it may be recollected 
that he suc^ssfully eluded his pursuers, taking with hiza 
£10, which his mother provided. Deeming this not suffi- 
cient, he remained concealed both from the police and his 
family until night, when he appeared again in his natural 
character — a robber this time — driving before him one of 
his father's cows, which he sold at a neighbouring fair next 
day. 

Being now financially weU pleased, he started for Dublin, 
and from thence to Liverpool, so as to elude further pur- 
suit, if any. In Liverpool he did not remain long, but 
sailed in ^e next ocean-bound steamer, this time for 
America, calling at Gove, or Queenstown, for a full supply 
of passengers. Tom escaped undetected, notwithstanoing 
that a policeman from Ballytemple was at that great human 
outlet on the look-out for him. 
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In due time he arrived at New York, with only a few 
pounds in his pocket, now at last thrown on his own re- 
sources. "What was he to do ? He was not able to work 
as a young man of his age and constitution should be ; yet 
he would try, at least, he said, until he became " acquainted 
with the boys." 

He sought for and teceived employment on the wharves 
at loading and unloading vessels ; and among the company 
he was thus brought in contact with he soon found many 
congenial friends. Yes, many were there like him, who 
scorned labour and the valuable secret it contains. From 
labour one acquires a knowledge of the world and its ad- 
versities, that are hidden from the purse-proud and the 
idle. By labour one learns the secret of self-elevation, to 
an extent puzzling to the grasping employer ; and from 
its ranks have^ arisen the mightiest of intellects wield- 
ing to-day and in the past, the exhaustless treasures of the 
human mind. Perhaps there is no country in the world 
affording a larger field for this Genius of labour than 
America. There it receives the full extent of its merits ; 
not through the hollow pretensions of patronage, but for 
its own intrinsic worth. But American institutions can 
never bend to its proper incline the will of him who has 
been brought up thriftless and idle; and, so he goes on, as 
Tom Cassidy can so well, on the high road to the peniten- 
tiary or the gallows. 

Master Tom disdained to work longer than one week, in 
which time he found plenty of associates, each one as 
accomplished as himself in the suitable arts of ruffianism. 
When once initiated in the mysteries of ruffian-life in New 
York, finding it so congenial to his nature, he swallowed 
all its lessons with avidity. One thing must be noted, and 
it is a notorious truth, that from the blending of the evil 
propensities of the foreigner with those of the native, an 
unhallowed spirit of wrong is generated that no caution 
can guard, no vigilance can detect. Such a creation was 
Master Tom, whose life for the future twelve years was the 
natural outcome of such a spirit. 

It is .not necessary for the continuation of the story, of 
* Uncle Pat's Cabin " to pursue thip character through all his 
debaucheries, his robberies, his confidences, his terms of 

16 
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imprisonment in Sing- Sing, and all his unhallowed career. 
It is too foul a thing to lay before the readers of these 
pages, who may learn from them to sympathise with a class 
of men, the victims of every social wrong and social tyrant. 
Enough to say Tom Gassidy had often to fly from New 
York to Chicago, St. Louis, and many other large American 
centres, pursued by American justice; and at each place 
well known to the detectives by that frightful gash in his 
cheek, received years ago from Big Ned McCarthy. 

Betuming again to where Kathleen M'Mahon was left 
in the preceding chapter, she is found giving entire satisfac- 
tion to her kind and considerate employers, who now omit 
no opportunity of testifying their thankfulness for her 
coolness and courage on a memorable occasion — the 
attempted robbery of Mr. Chapman's residence, in which 
Tom Cassidy was implicated, and for which he was now 
lying in gaol awaiting his trial. 

If true happiness could be tasted on a stranger's floor, 
Kathleen, indeed, conld enjoy it here. But there was ever 
before her mind's eye that great object she had in view on 
coming to America ; and no pleasure, no self-gratiflcation 
could displace it. She has regularly written home to her 
brother, and to her Uncle Pat. She has sent £1 to help 
him over the bad times that all the newspapers told were 
approaching, and she has also promised him more before tiie 
winter. 

Often she reproached herself for her apparent ingratitude 
towards Mrs. Chapman, notwithstanding all her presents 
of fancy clothing; even she made her some presents of 
Irish bog-oak jewellery, in the hope of weaning her mind 
away from the awful trouble — to them yet unkown — that 
was dispiriting her. At length Mr. and Mrs. Chapman begg^ 
her to tell them the reason of her trouble, which she did ; 
and, for its love and tireless affection, the worthy pair were 
completely astonished. Of course, they could give her no 
assistance, except to go to the address of Maurice Donoghue, 
in New York, who was by her father's side when he fell, 
and who had buried him. 

Mr. Ghapman immediately drove to the address indi- 
cated; but, alas! Maurice had gone to the South years 
before, having contracted a disease among the swamps of 
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Tirginia ; and, being* advised by an eminent doctor to seek 
that State again, prescribing for him a certain routine of 
life and diet which would surely act as an antidote to the 
poisonous effects of the swamps. 

Such were all the tidings that could be given of Maurice 
Donoughue at his address ; and, disappointed for Kathleen's 
sake, Mr. Ohapman returned to tell it, at the same time 
cheering her by the assurance that he would make out 
Maurice's whereabouts, if alive in Virginia, by advertising. 
This he did in nearly every newspaper in that State, and, 
fortunately, received a reply by post from him whom they 
were looking for, saying he could be found at Ohancellors- 
viUe, Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ohapman were, indeed, as much delighted 
as Kathleen, for they began to look on her more as a per- 
manent domestic than a transitory servant, and anything 
that tended to relieve her of the terrible anxiety she was 
labouring under would be a pleasure to them also. 

Immediate steps were taken for Kathleen's journey to 
Chancellorsville, accompanied by Mr. Chapman and his 
eldest daughter, Harriet, a graceful-looking creature of 
ten years. The journey to there was rendered very plea- 
sant by the varying scenes of American rural life, which 
Kathleen had not witnessed since her arrival. She did not 
at first like the face of the country, it was so much unlike 
her own. Here there were no stone or sod fences dividing 
the country into fields and gardens ; here there were no 
pretty hedgerows cutting off the occupiers residence from 
the outlying country. And she missed the warm-looking 
thatched houses of her own land, that for her were more 
acceptable than these pretentious abodes of rural wealth 
and rural happiness, with their broad piazzas, their orna- 
mental-headed windows, their white wooden walls, and 
their shingle roofs. Taking them in all their architectural 
beauties and designs, they could not compete with the one- 
storeyed thatched cottages of Ireland. Yet, in that journey 
she saw no human residence like her Uncle Pat's Cabin. 
Ah, no, nor in the whole civilised world could such be 
f oimd, to the credit of the society in which that oppressed 
individual moved. 

After journeying some time, Kathleen began to feel a 
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pleasnre in looking on the clearances made by the hardy 
woodsman, dotted nere and there by the remaining stomps 
of the fallen trees and the zig-zag lines of fenceworl. 
Two days at last brought them to Fredericksburg, and from 
thence they proceeded by car to Ghancellorsville, where, at 
the address given by Maurice's letter, they at length suc- 
ceeded in finding him, strong and healthy, as the JSTew York 
physician assured him. 

Introducing themselves and their object to the long^ 
looked-f or Maurice, who listened attentively to Mr. Chap- 
man, they were ushered into a neatly-furnished parlour, 
far beyond, in its looks and apparent comfort, anything^ 
Kathleen saw in Ireland, except Father Fitz's. parlour. 

When all the party were seated, Maurice told them that 
what he wrote home relative to Davey M'Mahon was quite 
true ; that he was his comrade in war, and that it was his 
hand closed the grave over him ; and, with Davey's broken 
rifle, he made a rude cross to mark his grave. 

When Kathleen heard so much from the man who had 
acted such a part to her father, she cried out, ^' Oh, Mr. 
Donoughue, do, please, take me to my poor father's grave. 
Oh! I long to kneel and kiss that rude memorial your 
kindness has erected over him. Oh ! what thanks can I 
give you this day for such intelligence. Oh ! do come and 
show it to me." 

" Miss M*Mahon," said the chivalrous Maurice, " I know 
well all your poor father suffered by being deprived of his 
home. He often told me of the treacherous part acted by 
his neighbour, and of the position he left ye in ; and his 
last words, though dying with a fatal wound, were about 
his wife and children. Yes, Miss M'Mahon, I shall take 
you to his grave, but not this evening. It is now too late, 
and it lies four imles distant in the wilderness, where there 
was a dreadful battle fought. But I will drive ye all out 
there on to-morrow with my buggy." 

" What do you think, Mr. Chapman ?" asked Maurice, 
turning towards that gentleman, who sat on an easy-chair 
near the sofa on which Kathleen and Harriet were seated. 

Mr. Ghapman said he entirely agreed with Maurice ; and 
so all deemed it advisable to forego the melancholy journey 
until moruini^. 
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After dinner at Maurice Donoughue's, all the party, 
accompanied by that gallant soldier and his wife, retired to 
the hotel, where Mr. Chapman was assured he would get 
first-class accommodation ; and, after a pleasant evening, 
under the circumstances, all separated for the night, Kath- 
leen and Harriet going together, as they usually slept in 
the same apartment when at home in New York. 

When they retired to bed, and when Kathleen's burning 
thoughts began to cool down, taking form and shape, it 
was then she began to realise the strange destiny that im- 
pelled her on ; and, whether she imagined herself bearing 
up her fatally wounded father's head, or helping her faint- 
ing mother to retire to bed, or breaking the lime-stone with 
her uncle for the garden, all were alike, they brought only 
miserable feelings, until tears came at last. 

At length pretty" Harriet Chapman rose up, and said, 
" Kathleen, now don't be crying," and began to wipe her 
eyes. Finding this entirely ineffectual, she again said, 
** If you continue crying, Kathleen, I shall teU mamma 
when I go home that you have been crying all day and aU 
night," which still proved ineffectual. Thus baffled, Har- 
riet again entreated Kathleen to cease crying, or if she 
did not, she herself would begin to cry too. 

This last entreaty had the effect of stopping Kathleen's 
tears, who said, " Ah, Harriet, you little know the terrible 
agony I have endured those many years thinking of my 
poor father. Were you to know all I and my family have 
suffered ever since my dear father left us, you would know 
then why I cry. But, thank God, dear child, you do not. 
In America ye have no landlords nor landgrabbers, as we 
have in Ireland, to deprive ye of your homes. Oh, my poor 
father," and again she burst into tears, in which the good- 
natured American child joined, until they were tired, when 
they went off to sleep till morning. 

Next day, after breakfast at the hotel, the little company 
of mourners, consisting of Maurice Donoughue, Kathleen 
M^Mahon, Mr. and Harriet Chapman, drove towards that 
part of the wilderness of ChancellorsviUe where Davey 
M'Mahon fell. The drive was rather pleadant to all, ex- 
cept Kathleen, who seemed very much abstracted, so that 
the changing scenes of wood and clearance had no charm 
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for her; even Harriet's girlish remarks had no effect on 
her. 

Mr. Chapman also bade her cheer up as she would 
soon have the sad pleasure of terminaluig her terrible 
grief. 

This remark had also no effect in disturbing the 
strained balance of her thoughts. Mr. Chapman did not 
wish to press on Kathleen's silence^ nor force back her 
thoughts from the ruined home she was contemplating. 
But, turning towards Maurice, he observed : " What a weird 
majesty there is about this place. What a terrible place it 
was to pit 200,000 men against each other, with a park of 
two hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. Oh ! to imagine 
it ; war indeed is a &ightfal necessity." 

"Yes, indeed, Mr. Chapman," replied Maurice, '' it was. 
But, were you to be engaged in that battle, as I was, you 
would see then how terribly strange it was. Here we were, 
for three days and nights, engaged, I might say, in one 
oontinuous musketry engagement and bayonet charge, with 
that number of men scattered through these jungles. The 
groimd you see is all covered with a dense mass of pine 
and dwarf oak, and an impenetrable mass of under- 
growth, rendering operations with cavalry or artillery 
almost impossible. Oh, Mr. Chapman, what fierce attempts 
General Lee made to annihilate us in these jungles. But 
the Irish Brigade, under Colonel Smyth, were, in fact, 
everywhere, and everywhere fighting with their usual 
courage, repelling each onslaught of the rebels with success, 
and scaling their devotion to America with their lives. 
Oh! what a strange contrast there was between the 
blessedness of that Friday morning, May 6th, 1864, and 
the scenes of human misery that it witnessed here. There 
was not a doud to be seen in the heavens above, and below 
the flowers grew everywhere. The forest was luxuriant; 
and the melody of birds filled the air around us. Beneath 
this cloudless sky, and surrounded by everything in nature 
that could win the human heart, one hundred thousand men 
were posted here to destroy Ihe Union that Washington 
and their fathers so bravely cemented with their energies 
and their lives. Yes, sir, it was a strange contrast. But 
there just, Mr. Chapman, is the place ; I know it welL 
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See ttese mounds yonder ; those are where Union soldiers 
have been buried; and where the musket stock stands 
upwards, there I buried the dead body of my old war- 
comrade, Davey M*Mahon. 

Kathleen wildly rushed towards the place indicated, and 
flung herself on the ground, kissed both it and the broken 
rifle most passionately, without uttering a word. None of 
the party prevented her, but silently stood aside, quite un- 
able to restrain their tears caused by the awful picture the 
scene suggested. 

Ah ! Kathleen M^Mahon, weep enough now. and water 
and refresh the long luxuriant grass that grows on the 
grave of your dear father. None will disturb you ; friends 
are near you ; they will not interrupt you. 

The wind rushes noiselessly through the foliage of the 
forest. Perhaps it may be the flend-soul of the land- 
grabber, tracking yet, like a sleuth-hound, the steps of its 
victims. If so, flerce flend, come hither and view this low, 
green grave, the resting place of him you once grabbed a 
home from, three thousand miles away. See that swaying 
form above it. Does your pitiless conscience pursue her, 
too, that you would disturb her in her sad reflection. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



ON THE TBAOK. 



** Such grayes as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined-— 
The Delphian yales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind." 

Hallbok. 

It is not a matter of surprise if the ferocity of human nature 
be something more than human, when it finds its powers 
neutralised by weaker forces? Therefore it is needless to 
say that yoimg Oassidy's hate for Kathleen M'Mahon in- 
creased in intensity after his trial for the attempted robbery 
of Mr. Chapman's premises. Evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was given very clearly by her ; yet, through one of those 
weaknesses peculiar to American courts of justice, there 
was some informality in the trial. Tom's counsel was entitled 
to claim a new. one, and this time he escaped — ^free once 
more ; but it was only the freedom of the tiger in its lair 
watching for its prey; and the woman he once loved, with 
an unhaUowed passion, was now the object of his ferociouB 
hate. 

For this purpose he set a watch on Mr. Chapman's 
house, which continued from day to day, until that gentle- 
man and his daughter and Kathleen were seen drivmg to 
the Railway Depot, where they purchased tickets for Pmla- 
delphia. One was also purchased for Tom by his confede- 
rate, who entered a carriage in the same train, wearing on 
his features a false beard and mustache, so as to conceal 
the frightful gash on his cheek. With this disguise and 
imobserved, he pursued them through the whole length of 
the journey to Chancellorsville, stopping when they stopped, 
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and moving wlien they moved. Arriving at that place lie 
took lodgings in a large boarding-house kept by a German, 
whose boarders were usually of the artisan class. 

There were some extensive stone buildings in course of 
construction in Ohancellorsville at that time, and thither 
hastened many tradesmen in search of employment. One 
there was — a stone-cutter — ^who looked like a man bom in 
the South : tall and well-set, with a heavy dark beard and 
mustache. The colour of his skin was a deep yellow, from 
constant exposure to the sun. He went by the name of 
O'Hara, and seemed to be a man of very high standing 
among his fellow-workmen. At this large boarding-house 
this man — O'Hara — also stayed, and thus, by the strange 
drifting of circimistances, were brought together for the 
first time in eleven y^ars, young Tom Oassidy and his 
father's servant-boy. Bill O'Donnell {alias O'Hara). 

For the purposes of disguising Gassid/s features from 
the penetrating glance of Bill O'Donnell the false beard is 
useless. He marks the drag on the cheek, and recognises 
the villain by it. Yet he makes no alarm, but is deter- 
mined to watch his movements, that he may thwart them 
and surrender him into the hands of justice. 

A few 9iomings after the arrival of the mourning party 
in Ohancellorsville, a buggy, containing Kathleen and 
Harriet Chapman and a son of Maurice Donoghue's, might 
be seen drivmg slowly in the direction of the Wilderness. 
Kathleen made it a daily pilgrimage on her part, accom- 
panied by Harriet, to visit her father's grave, spending 
some hours there ; and, in all probability, such is her object 
just now. 

At the sametime, Tom Cassidy, disguised as he was, 
might be seen leaving the boarding-house right opposite by 
the rere, and walking pretty quickly in the £rection of the 
Wilderness, he was soon lost to the sight of all, save one, 
whose appetite for revenge the toil and industry of the 
last eleven years have not diminished; that one is his 
former associate in crime. Bill O'Donnell. 

Bill did not trace any connection between the starting of 
the buggy from Maurice Donoghue's door opposite and 
Cassidy's leaving the boarding-house, but, cherishing his 
ideas of revenge, he was determined not to lose eight of him. 
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Bo, after carefully looking at his Derringer pistol, he went 
off in pursuit, keeping Cassidy in view. 

Four miles of the country had been traversed, bordering 
on the road, sometimes tiirough low-lying jungles, and 
sometimes through where clearances had been cut from the 
surrounding forest, and, at the sametime, the eye of reyenge 
kept fixedly set on its victim. The noise of a buggy is now 
heard by them as if returning, and soon it is seen that it 
does not contain all its occupants. Harriet and the driver 
were there, but not Kathleen. They seem to be only pass- 
ing away the time, driving up and down, while ^e per- 
forms her mournful task. 

Bill O'Donnell now pushed on, and soon saw the form of 
a female bending over a grave where the Union soldiers 
were buried, and immediately he saw emerging from behind 
a tree the evil being he watched and pursued. Bill now 
quickly approached, Weltered from observation by the pro- 
fuse thicket. He began to suspect the crisis was coming, 
and consequently looked again at his favourite pistol — ^the 
Derringer. 

Tom Cassidy moved quickly towards Kathleen, who was 
kneeling on her father's grave, and canght violent hold of 
her. She raised her eyes towards him, and exclaimed: 
^'Oh! Gh)d help me; oh! Tom Oassidy, what do you 
mean?" 

"Ifean, woman," replied Cassidy, in a voice of ferocioiis 
satisfaction, as he seized her by the throat, and drawing 
a revolver, said : '' Kathleen M'Mahon, I once loved you, 
but I have learned to hate you. I have pursued you to 
your father's grave, and on it die," and as he raised his pistol 
with the intention of killing her, two loud reports of fire- 
aims are heard, disturbing the sleeping echoes of the Wil- 
derness, and again the fierce demons within its womb laugh 
with joy. 

When the smoke of Bill O'Donnell's pistol cleared away 
he saw the forms of the female and Tom Gassidy lying on 
the ground. He saw also a man running towards them 
with a double-barrelled gun in his hand, who was none other 
than Maurice Donoghue. Being out fowling in the neigh- 
bourhood, and eager to watch the filial piety of Kathleen 
li'Mahon, he felt hirnseU impelled to the spot, just in time 
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to bring into requisition his experienced eye in guiding the 
contents of one barrel of his gun through the heart of 
Master Tom Gassidy, at the moment Bill O'Donnell's bullet 
went right through his temple. Their first care was to 
raise up Kathleen, whom they found breathing, and placing 
her in a reclining posture, soon restored her to conscious- 
ness, she being unhurt. They next proceeded to where the 
body of the man lay, who was quite dead ; and, tearing 
from his face the false beard. Bill revealed in all its hideous- 
ness the scarred cheek — the repulsive features of the land- 
grabber's son, once Master Tom Oassidy of Gourbawn. 

In a short time the buggy drove up. The yoimg occu- 
pants being frightened by the shots, had become alarmed, 
and, hastening to where they had left Kathleen, were quite 
surprised to see her in such a position. After quieting the 
fears and answering all the questions of Harriet Chapman, 
they lifted the half prostrate figure of Kathleen into the 
buggy, and drove into Ghancellorsville. On the way Maurice 
Bonoghue revealed to Bill O'Hara who the female was, and 
in a moment the entire mystery is plain to him. He explains 
everything, not concealing even his own disgrace : satisfied 
at last in his revenge, and doubly satisfied in rendering 
some assistance to Kathleen M'Mahon. 

They found Mr. Chapman answering his home correspon- 
dence at the hotel, and promising to be back in a few days. 
He was much surprised to find them all returning so soon, 
and Kathleen in such a pitiable condition. Soon he was 
made aware of all the facts, which much surprised him. He 
recollected well the attempted robbery in his house ; but did 
not think human depravity could so relentlessly pursue a 
defenceless female to ner father's grave. 

The circumstances of the shooting were made known to 
the coroner, and in due time an inquest was held on the 
body of Cassidy. Evidence was given by Mr. Chapman, 
who recognised the robber of his house in the person of the 
dead man; and, taking into account the nature of the 
attack, the desperate character of the man, and the defence- 
less position of the woman, the verdict of the jury was : 
" Justifiable Homicide." 

Kathleen received such a violent shock to her nervous 
system, as well as to her mental faculties, that she remained 
a long time prostrate on the bed of sickness and delirium. 
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< Hr. Ohapman stayed iiiGliancellorsyille one week morey 
and then left at the urgent demand of his business, taking 
Harriet with him, who eagerly desired to remain, but 
leaving plenty of money for cJl Kathleen's medical require- 
ments. In the meantime, a lawyer — a Mr. Canning — ^was 
employed to set in motion a claim at the War Office for 
Davey M*Mahon*s bounty — 1,800 dollars — ^which was got 
oomparatiYely easy, lodging it in the bank to the credit of 
Kathleen. 

Four months had now elapsed since that journey to 
Virginia, and Kathleen* was only on the return to good 
health, but thoughts of her brother and her undo con- 
tinually tormented her. After a farewell visit to her 
father's grave, and kissing again and again the long 
luxuriant grass and broken rifle, and bidding an affection- 
ate adieu to all her friends in Ghancellorsville, but not for 
ever, she returned to New York a half-satisfied woman. 
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OHAPTEB XXXTT, 

THE IiA2n)aBABBE&'s FAILUBB, 

** What wa8 bis prosperous estate, 
When high ezaltea and elate 

With power and pride ? 
What but a transient gleam of light, 
A flame which, glaring at its height, 
Grew dim and died." 

LoxaiELLOW. 

It was true for those who observed, at old Mrs. M'Mahon's 
faneral, that Big Ned and Mike McCarthy looked very much 
''shook." Were they to know how the affairs of those 
industrious farmers stood, they would not be so much 
astonished. For when a careful farmer, after managing 
his farm to the best advantage for twelve months, finds he 
cannot meet his liabilities out of its produce without goinff 
into debt, it is not a matter of astonishment if his outward 
appearance should reflect the aches and troubles of his 
mind. But three years previously Big Ned had to take a 
fresh lease from his landlord at the enormous fine and rent 
Mick Fitzpatrick had offered, the old lease having then 
expired; and ever since his debts have been increasing, 
arrears of rent have been accumulating, and there was not 
the accustomed yield of butter from his cows. He still 
foimd the injurious effects of the very hot summer of 1874 
on his cows and land, and ever since there has been such a 
decline both in the yield and quality of butter, that he has 
been necessitated to borrow the rent from the bank. With 
such surroundings did he strue^gle on, until at length he 
had to apply for a further loan &om the banker. Of course, 
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he had the necessaiy BecnritieSy and thought he would find 
no further trouble in the borrowing of the money; but 
when he presented the bill to the manager, he was sur- 
prised to hear him politely refuse its accejptance. 

** Why won't you accept, sir ?" eageriy mquired Ned. 

*' Welly Mr. McCarthy, let me inform you, the bank has 
altogether suspended lending any more money on account 
of the recent dosures throu^ the country. Do you know 
your neighbour, Mr. Gassidy, has closed?" 

''No, sir," said Ned, in surprise. 

'' It is a fact ; and I fear more will do the same. But 
we haye Ihe seouritieB, who are all solvent men,'' replied 
the manager. 

''You needn't be indhread, sir, of my securities; they 
are worth tin times the amount I want now," said Ned, 
entreatingly. 

" I assure you, Mr. McCarthy, I really could not advanoe 
the money, as we have received imperative orders to sus- 
pend any future loans," answered the manager, in the most 
polite mannerpoBsible; andhecontinued, "I fear the country 
will witness hard times, as we must proceed immediatdly 
to get in our money from the borrowers. Of course, aU 
these are in debt in other places, and particularly to the 
gombeen men of the country, who charge, both for cattle 
and money, most exorbitant interest. To meet all their 
liabilities tiie principals, I dare say now, will dose, and 
leave the securities responsible. From such a state of 
things a panic will be the result, which will have the 
effect of breaking down credit, and none will deal but for 
cash payments. Might I ask you, Mr. McCarthy, what 
would you require tlus money for ?" 

'' For the rent, sir," said Big Ned, with a sad, disap- 
pointed look. 

" Oh, well, Mr. McCarthy, if it is for that, and if your 
landlord were a little indulgent, you would be able to tide 
over the bad winter that is surely approaching without 
going into debt, for that might be only ruin to you," re* 
plied the manager, with candour and sincerity plainly 
written on on his countenance. 

'* Ah I Pm indhread, sir, he won't indulge me ; I owe 
him arrears of rint for every year since the ground was 
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raised on me, and now he is pressing me for 'em,** replied 
Big Ned. 

" Oil ! But you know if none of your neighbours inter- 
fered between you and your landlord, you could have your 
ground for the old rent yet, and you would not be apply- 
ing to me to-day for a loan of money." 

" Begor, that's the plain thruth for you, sir ; and Pm 
ashamed to tell you that wan of my neighbours — ^Mick 
Fitzpathrick — proposed for my ground, and thin, sooner 
than be evicted, I had to pay the fine and the rise in the 
rint that he offered and ever since I'm running head, neck, 
and heels into debt*" 

Such were, in a few words, ^ short history of the terrible 
change that came over the position of Big Ned McCarthy, 
and while he was expressing them the manager's eyes fell 
on the mahogany counter with an expression of disgust on 
his features, then he replied : " Ah ! Mr. M*Carthy, it is a 
repetition of the old, old story again. It is you that are 
ruining yourselves and not the landlords ; for no land- 
lord will evict one tenant if he is not sure of another. I 
must go, Mr. McCarthy, and ,1 am very sorry, indeed, I 
cannot accept your bill as you are. It is not one hann 
alone that such men as Cassidy have done. Good-day." 

" Good-day, sir, and, begor, I'll take your advice : I won't 
put two daicent securities in any danger, not knowing what 
way the times might turn out ;" and, putting on his hat, 
Bijg Ned walked out of the bank. 

He did not remain long in the town, having transacted 
all his business, but went homewards a sadder and a wiser 
man. When he reached Rathagorna, Mrs. McCarthy felt 
very much disappointed. She had grown very nervous 
lately, being so reduced and now threatened with eviction 
again, her imagination pictured the very worst results. 
Yet, when her husband revealed to her all he learned 
from the manager of the bank of the dangers that 
threatened secunties, together with Tom Cassidy's defalca- 
tion, she did not then regret being disappointed. "Ah! 
Ned," said she, "I had great suspicions this longtime 
about Tom ; I knew he'd never hould ; yerra, shure all the 
cows are branded. They say some loan man has a bill of 
sale of all his effects, whatever that manes, and that nobody 
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can touch 'em ; dmre they say the securities rnnsht pay all 
"wliile there's a bashte in their land^ or a bed nndher 'em. 
Oh ! God help ns ; no wan knows all he owes." 

** Begor, I think, in the name of God, we'll do as the 
manager tonld me : to keep out of debt." 

*' Wish, a gra gal,'^ said his wife, " I suppose 'tis th' 
oanly way afi^er all. Shnre, if we wor put to it, I could 
BcU thim feathers above in the loft that Fm gethering for 
the girls, and we could sell that pig abroad that we wor 
to kiU agin Christmas for onrselves ; and, shore, there are 
lots of ways to make np th' onld arrears if we wor put to 
it. Thanks be to God, our own is our own, and that no 
poor orphan's curse is down on us; 'tis no wondher to-day 
that eyery wan of the Gassidys would go bad." 

After some further time beins spent in conyersation 
and in taking his dinner, Ned M'Caiihy walked about his 
farm, occupying himself at some needful work until night. 
Then, as usual, he went to have a chat and a smoke with 
Tom Harnett, who lived at the other side of his farm, 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

Tom was not regularly working for Ned lately, in eon- 
sequence of his altered circumstances, and the gripes in his 
farm were choked, and the land was getting generally very 
wet ; in fact, it was fast running back to its original sterility ; 
for those grounds that are reclaimed invariably return to their 
primitive state, if not kept carefully drained, and manured, 
and broken at regular intervals. To such a state was Big 
Ned McCarthy's farm of ground returning, and to omit saying 
the same of Mike's would be simply only not stating what 
the reader may well judge. Arriving at Tom's residence, 
a nice white- washed stone house, well thatched, with two 
windows on each side and a piggery standing at a healthy 
distance from it. The yard was quite dry at all times, 
having a good drain leading from it to carry away all sur- 
face water, depositing it in a large pool prepared for the 
purpose, and also as a receptacle for liquid manure, which 
is a most important essential to the growth of crops. * * God 
save ye all," said he, as he entered. 

** God save you kindly, Misther McCarthy," replied Tom, 
who was playing with one of his little children on his 
knee. 
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" How are ye all hereP' 

'^ Wisha, Bhure there's no use in complaining. ^ What's 
the news from town ? I heard you wor there," inquired 
Tom. 

" Faitii, then, I was, and I heard news, too," said Ned, 
with a significant nod of his head, as he drew a chair near 
the fire. 

'' Yerra, then tell it to us so," eagerly asked Tom's wife. 

" I won't then till ye yess it." 

'< Faith, I couldn't," said Tom, in a despondent way, his 
wife also joining. 

** Well, I'll tell ye, but now don't cry too much when ye 
hear it,*' and as Big Ned seemed to have somethiuff reaUy 
strange and new to tell them, Tom Harnett and his wife 
gathered nearer to him. 

" My news is very aisy tould ; it is that our friend, Tom 
the Bouchal, has closhed," said Ned. 

" Oh ! tare-an'-ages," cried out Tom ; and, striking his 
knee with his open hand, said : ** but that news bates out 
all that I ever heard. Wisha, betther news in the nexht 
posht to Tom Cassidy, an' the likes of him. Dhar J)h(a, 
I always thought he*d do the rale mane thing at lasht. 
Oh! the mane scoundherel, to be going through the 
counthry athout a pinny in the heel of his mitten, risin' 
land on dacent min, who'd give impliyment to the 
labourers every day. Well, well, to be shure ; wondhors 
will nivir saise. Did you hear, Ned, how much did he 
dose in ?" 

«No man knows yet; but I'm shure he musht owe a 
grate dale, as he is on the dhrag this long time." 

*' Faith, in throth, I suppose he owes a good dale o' rint 
to ould Fakenham. That fella, that wouldn't aUow, if he 
could, a tinant of his to give a labourer the place of a hun- 
dhred of cabbitch, nor the place of a mud cabin. An', 
shure wan is as bad as another." The latter part of Tom's 
indignant complaint had the effect of cooling down his 
wrath, for really he always looked upon one as bad as the 
other, in their action towards the labourers. 

" Ah ! Tom," said Big Ned, '* little you know the kidney 
those fellas have for ye ; and, as shure as you're born, the 
grabbers in this locality are j usht as bad. For inshtance 

17 
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and maybe you neyer heard this yet, when Gladshtone was 
passing the Land Bill, a few years ago, didn't Tom Gassidy 
invite about twinty fanners to his place wan nighty to 
dhraw up a petition to be sent to Gladshtone for fear 
he'd do any good for the labourers in the BilL They sed 
in it, if the labourers got anything, they might lie on their 
backs and do nothing. Shure enough, they sint the 
petition ; and, sig^s on, there is no good for ye in the BilL 
And these landgrabbers here haye a fine laugh; and a 
shake hands for wan o' ye, when they're soft (meaning 
tipsy). Did you eyer hear that before, Tom P" inquired Big 
Ned. 

" Begoranages, no, Ned," replied Tom ; " and, to teU you 
the thruth, Ood knows, I'd expect nothing else from em. 
Shure, whenthey'dcut your throath, wouldn't they cut mine. 
We know well there couldn't be much got from the man 
that would bum down the cabin around a poor labourer 
and his family in the middle of the night ; and tell him go 
to hell in the morning. And another wan that should get 
from a labourer sixty-eight days' work in the year at only 
eightpence a day and the place of a cabin ; and those days 
should be given in spring and harvisht ; and the house to 
be built by the poor labourer himself. Ah ! God help us 
to-night ; shure look at the shtato of poor Pat M'Mahon 
below there in Gburbawn, with Nick Cassidy ; and I blieve 
they're related, too. I never tould you, that Nick prevented 
little Kathleen from picking the bourhane off the fields to 
bum." 

*• No, Tom, you never did," replied Big Ned. 

"Well, then, that's the case for you now," said Tom. 

"Poor Uncle Pat wouldn't be so badly off if I had it. But, 
Gk>d help me, I'm nearly as badly off now myself ;" said Big 
Ned, mournfully, as he proceeded to fill his pipe. 

" Ayeh, faix you aren't- You'll have the manes yit^ 
ihank-Qod ; but, you know, the poor labourer has nothing 
but his day's hire, and some of them landgrabbers woiddn't 
scruple to keep a labourer the longesht &j in the year at 
work ; and it isn't a halfpenny of an advance there would 
be in the poor man's hire in th' evening. Ah ! then, if 
thim fellas wor to feel all a labouring man has to contind 
with, I'm damn sure they'd like to be betther thrated 
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fhemselyefl. For inslitaiice ; now, we'll say, here is a 
labourer here (drawings at the same time, a stroke on the 
heaxlh with Ihe tongs), he has a family of 'five childhre and 
a wife to support. Now, Ned, we'll see how does that 
labourer manage to live with his hire. We'll say, now, 
he gets nine shulings a-week throughout the year, diteless ; 
he pays firsht, for his dirty ould house, wan-an'-sixpenoe 
a-week; thin, for seven in family, a shtone of Indian male 
goes to support 'em aich day, which is a shilling ; and, for 
the sixpence either, it wouldn't buy a penorth of milk in 
the day ; and what will buy shoes, and dothes, and fire ? 
Now, Ned, that calculation is when a man works every day 
in the year; but, you know, we don*t; and, take it from 
beginning to th' end, we only work haU, taking into ac- 
count the wet days. Shurely we get good hire for a dhrass, 
say a month in the harvisht ; but, you see, we do be too 
much in debt afther th' idle winther ; and then the big hire 
isn't much good to ub. So now, what do you say, Ned ; is 
it any wondherwe*d be poor, and badly clad, and ignorant, 
when we have to live on about five shillings a-week 
throughout the year. And, tell me, do we rob or shtale P 
No, Ned ; and if we did, it would be damn soon thrown in 
our face; and we'd shurely die with the hunger only for 
our wives and childhre go out begging, And only for 
Misther Connolly's wood below, we'd die with the could." 

When Tom ECamett had ended his description of the 
labourer's position. Big Ned said : '' Ton my sowl, Tom, I 
never heard before such a plain shtatement of the way ye 
live ; and, I'm shure, ye musht be damn patient to put up 
with it at all." 

"Ah! .thafs the thruth for you," replied Tom; "but, 
faith, I believe there are people worse. The herdsmin, 
you know, thoy are paid by giving 'em a bit of ground 
tilled and manured, say a quarther or more, and whatever 
way his crop grows in that, he musht take it as his pay for 
herding the big grazier's farm ; often the praties wouldn.'t 
be worth digging, but no matther, the herdsman must take 
with 'em, good or bad. So, Ned, I'm not surprished that 
twenty of these boys would meet to petition Mr. Gladshtone 
not to assisht us ; and, mo lere 0, if he laves us in their hands, 
Qod help us.^ 
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'* God Help fhe labouring man, anyway," said Big Ned. 
'' You may oe ahure, if were isn't sometibinK done again 
winther for 'em, theyll be badly off. I'm in dhiead we'll 
have another famine then ; but, ahure, God is good." 

Both Tom Harnett and Big Ned McCarthy seemed quite 
tired at the end of this discourse; Tom from talldng, and 
Big Ned from smoking. Between them, the pipe needed 
replenishing, which was accordingly done ; and a pleasant 
smoke of tobacco terminated the pathetic conversation. 

In the meantime^ Mrs. Harnett had fallen asleep on the 
chair, while Tom was stating the facts she often experi- 
enced in practice. And, after having another pull at the 
ipe. Big Ned went home, bidding a hearty Benaeh lath to 
^om Harnett 
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CHAPTEE XXXni. 

BBTEIBUTION. 

" Conscience, that in the days of fortune's fayour, 
Securely slept, now rouses into strong 
And dread conyiction of her crime. 

My soul 
Shakes as I roll this thought. O Proridence, 
Awfully just, though guilt may shut her eye. 
Thine eyer wakes to mark, to trace, to punish !** — Mallet. 

A ooNfliDERABLE time had elapsed since Kathleen's depar- 
ture to America, and yet no> letter had arrived from her. 
Like her father, mystery was begiiming to enshroud her. 
Some persons considered her very ill-natured in her neglect 
of her uncle, who supported her and her little sisters and 
brother when left orphans on his hands. Those who 
thought so had really expected better from Kathleen, as 
she was always so kind when at home ; and, now when her 
imde was so destitute, and she in America rolling in weall^ 
(as they imagined), it was considered ihe *' cruelesht thing 
they ever saw," to neglect him so. 

Fat M'Mahon did not complain much of his growing 
destitution to anyone. He had felt the natural barbarity 
of his species so often, that he now refused to sue for its 
charity. It was a great loss to him that big Ned McCarthy 
was on the " break-down" since his rent was raised ; and 
now his sole reliance was on Johnny. 

There was no work to be got. Orops had failed. Butter 
had fallen to half its price, and was of a very inferior 
quality. A bitter wind kept blowing continually all this 
year, withering even the grass on the fields. A terrible 
panic had set in through ^ money dealings ; and a depth 
of cunning and smartness (to use an American phrase) was 
sounded in the public breast, hitherto unknown in the Irish 
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character, which caused manjr a creditar to look out for his 
cfwm Procees-seryers were in great demand. For one I 

Quarter SesdonB alone no less a nmnber than 1,400 pro- 
cesses were served around Ballytemple. Then came the 
Giyil Bill Decrees, with their army of bailifis, seudng any- 
thing and eveiTthing to make np the sum sned for. 

Honest, good, benevolent men, who acted as secoiities 
for those scoundrels who had closed, had been, in many 
cases, left to pay these bills by the seizure and ssle of their 
cattle and farm produce ; and, of conrse, being nnable to 
meet their own liabilities, were forced to sell out their 
places and emigrate, while the money they were securities 
for went into the landlord's podcet as the price of the work 
of extermination. It was from this the dreadful panic 
mainly sprung which seized on all men's minds, creating 
public distrust and bringing to the poor toiler'a door an 
amount of suffering which sorely testea their patience. The 
labourer felt it most, being always first to be 'locked out" 
when panic comes ; and, being a class .of men exposed to 
eveiy blast of misery and misfortune, it is on their features 
the hard lines of want and hunger ^vnll first be traced; and, 
true to our instinctiye nature, it is there we look for them 
first. 

TTnde Pat was now idle a long time, receiving his support 
from Johnny's slender wages, which caused him some alarm 
for the g^ood boy's future. 

With a trifle of his wages Johnny visited his undo one 
evening in October, 1878. He found him alone, and, as 
usual, he inquired, ** Unde, how are you ?" 

Wisha, fno gra Atf, Johnny," repHed Pat moumfulljr, 

and I wouldn't doubt you but you'd come to see how I 
am. Begor, Johnny, Pm grand. Sit down." 

Johnny drew a stool to the fire and again inquired, 

Wor you working at all, to-day, unde ?" 

Work," said Pat in surprise; '* Yerra where is there 
any work to be got here ? Shure they can't pay the rinte 
this year, not to spake of work at all." 

''Unde, did you ever hear of sudi a thiidc as the 
Bouchaldid?" 

" Ah, Johnny, it was a teirible thing he did. He haa 
broke down the counthiy; for eveiy wan who owed a 
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pinny did the same ; and you see now we havent a sthroke 
of work. ''Terra, thin, I rimimber a time and a man 
would lave the bed be taken from iindher him before he'd 
laye his securities pay a pinny. But now, by the way 
they're going on, you'd think it's a different race of people 
that's in the counthry altogether. Wisha, God be with th' 
ould times, when we had no grabbers." And as Pat finished 
the last sentence he looked sadly at Johnny, who asked : 

** I suppose. Uncle Pat, the Bouchal didn't make much 
by Qourbawn P By all accounts, if he did, he wouldn't break 
down." 

*' He would break down," said Uncle Pat, with a signifi- 
cant shake of his head, *'for he couldn't have luck or grace 
since he got it. The dam' schamer." 

At these words Johnny set his teeth firmly together, and 
clutched 'Closer the tongs he held in his hands. Calming 
himself again, he said: ''Here, uncle, is half-a-crown 1 
asked of Father Fitz to repair my ould shoes ; shure I know 
you want it worse than I do." 

*' Ah, Johnny, Pm in dhread you'll injure your health on 
a6count of me ; an', shure, if the work was there, I wouldn't 
be a threspasser on you. ' But God is good yet. 'Tis a dale 
to have the rint paid at any rate." 

" Hoidd your tongue now, imcle ; you're always saying 
you're a great throuble to me, but edways take what you 
get from me. I musht be going home now to be in for the 
Kosary. Good-night, uncle." 

" Good-night, Johnny, asthorach"; may God direct you, 
poor boy. What in the world would I do at all only for 
you ?" replied Pat, as Johnny left ; and again relapsing 
into his resigned manner, he knelt down and said his night 
prayers. 

Johnny M'Mahon hastened homewards quicker than 
usual. In fact, he did not pause until he reached the 
gate leading into Doctor O'Leary's house. 

There was something peculiarly wild in his look and 
manner of late that one need not be a very close observer 
to detect, and this night, as lie hurriedly walked away 
from his uncle's all this strange demeanour was more ob- 
servable. Many a time did he look in the direction of 
Gourbawn, and each time some inaudible word would 
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fall from him, making his appearance and moTementsYery 
Buspicioiu. 

ArriTing at the Doctor^B gate he tuned in. He knew 
not why, for he meant to hasten home to the Bosaxy, but 
now he was impelled on a different way altogether. Just 
in a moment the idea struck him of going wooting wild 
duck that night, to a low swampy field in his father's farm • 
in Qourbawn, where he knew ^enly of them were. 

It was a strange whim, indeed, and stood in strange 
harmony with the deyouring thought -that filled his mind 
for the last week. Through that time his father's and 
mother's fate, and the general ruin that was brought on 
the entire family by the action of the landgrabber, Tom 
Gassidy, had so occupied his mind that his every thought 
and eyery word were relative to the burning wrong, and 
how to avenge it. 

Often witbin the last week did his conscience call on his 
wild tempestuous passions to pause, but in vain. On they 
rolled, aosorbing on their way every remonstrating in- 
fluence, until his very soul was one whirlpool of revenge- 
ful desires, with Tom Cassidy's destruction as their 
centre. 

He entered the Doctor^s kitchen. There was no one 
there. He did not stay, but at once took down the double- 
barrelled gun from its place, and went away. Grossing the 
road fence with a bound, he rushed on through the fields, 
disturbing in his mad course many of the same dass of 
birds which he was so eagerly in pursuit of. 

In a quarter of an hour he arrived at Gt)urbawn bottoms, 
breathless and perspiring. The moon was high up in the 
heavens at the time. Not a doud was there to obscure 
its silvery countenance as it stood motionless. The stars 
twinkled pleasantiy in the dark-bluish background of the 
night Surely it was a sight sublimely fit for elevating the 
mind to eternal subjects, or for reflecting on the littieness 
of terrestrial man. 

But Johnny MQ^Cahon was not concerned about the 
sublimity of the skies above or the world below. He hur- 
riedly flung himself into a large brake of briars, carefully 
g^uarding the hammers of the gun from accident. 

He lay there about ten minutes, and it was easy to tell 
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by hiB excited appearance how his mind was occupied 
during the interval for, instead of being lost in attention 
to his sport, it was lost among the recollections of the 
many miseries of his family. 

Mentally he said to himself, ''I am lying to-night on one 
of my father's fields, which was ours for generations. There 
. stands the house made sacred by the memories of my 
ancestors ; and there we lived in peace with the world untu 
Tom Cassidy intruded betwem Mr. Pakenham and my 
father; and since then, God!" he fiercely exclaimed 
aloud, '' see what has followed." 

Just at that moment he was startled by the sound of a 
voice, passing quite convenient to where he lay, crying 
out, ^' We hav'n't house nor home on account of 'em." 
'' We haVn't a tack on our bones wid 'em;" and imme- 
diately the weU-known form of cracked Henry passed by. 
There he was as when he stood first introduced to the 
reader, an old bag still covered his naked shoulders and 
breast, and his nether limbs were but partially covered 
with a torn trousers. The long hair yet liung down from 
his imcovered head over his face and neck in tangled 
tresses, and he moved slowly and noiselessly along the 
ground like a shadow, tove every now and then when he 
stood to reiterate his frenzied charge against a class which 
reduced him to the condition of a wandering maniac. 

Johnny watched the vanishing figure of cracked Henry 
until he was completely out of sight in the direction of 
Uncle Pat's cabin, whither he was going to ; then with the 
full force of his accumulated feelings, heightened as they 
were, and kindled into fiame by the significant words and 
presence of cracked Henry, he broke out into the following 
soliloquy : ''By the Lord this night, that's the truth for 
you, Henry. We hav'n't house or home on account of 'em. 
No, nor father nor mother ; they're all dead and gone ; 
and the resht of us are in the hands of th' other people. 
Oh I Tom Cassidy, you heartless villain, you are the cause 
of it aU. Oh! by heavens, if I had you here now, I'd 
blow your bloody brains out, as I have the gun." 

With the vehemence of this language, Johnny stood up, 
and his boyish face had all the lines of deep passion written 
on it. 
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While in this attitude he saw the f onn of a man emerge 
from the shadow of a fence, and come on directly towards 
him by the path leading from his old home to Cassidy's. 
He crouched down again, and watched impatiently. Every 
nerve of his body was strained to it's utmost ; and, as 
he watched, he unconsciously said, '"Tis he," before he 
was well aware who it was. 

Immediately after the stranger crossed the next fence 
to where he lay, he fully recognised him, and saw before 
Tn'm the destroyer of his home — Tom Cassidy. 

Ah, now, he would wring from the opportunity the 
realisation of all his hopes and desires. Yes, let him come 
on, the ghosts of his dead parents rise up with pleading 
looks — one from the Wilderness of Ohancellorsville, and 
the other from a lonely grave in the couniy of Cork. 
What can he read on their pale, distracted countenances ? — 
Bevenge. 

Such was the sum of Johnny M'Mahon's thoughts 
while Tom Cassidy was approaching, and when he had 
arrived right opposite the brake of briars Johnny rose up 
horn among them, with his gun raised, crying out, ''Stand, 
you villain." 

In a moment Tom Cassidy fell on his knees, uttering the 
most pitiable appeals to this relic of a ruined home to 
spare his life. 

Johnny's ear was deaf to all his entreaties ; he pointed 
the gun for an unerring aim, and said, '' You villain, you 
must die for all the wrong you have done my poor father 
and mother, and the whole of us. Prepare your guilty 
sowl to meet its judge." 

''Oh! Johnny M'Mahpn," again entreated the im- 
ploring landgrabber, " by ihe love you bear that father 
and mother, which I confess I ruined, spare my life, for I 
am not fit to meet Him who is to judge me. Oh ! spare me^ 
oh! spare me." 

The raised gun is lowered, and Johnny, in a deep voice, 
says: "Ah! you base scoundrel, you have done well to 
bring to my memory that love I bear my dead father and 
mother. You did well to bring to my mind those dear names, 
otherwise your often-forfeited blood would moisten this 
land your greed coveted so much. Else out of that, you 
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flooundlierel, I wouldn't now have yonr dirty blood on my 
Bowl ; you can prosecute me to-morrow if you like." And^ 
looking upwards, lie exdaimed : ''Oh, father ! oh, mother I 
thank God I couldn't do it." 

Tom Cassidy did not rise, his uplifted pleading hands 
fell heavily downwards. His eyes stared wildly, and on 
his countenance stood out all the rigidity peculiar to death. 
A slight trembling of the frame told some fearful agency 
overpowered him, and he fell forward a dead man — ^never 
more to rise — never more to meditate a neighbour's ruin — 
never more to cheat a labourer of his hire. Gone to that 
judgment-seat where there sits no sycophant judge to 
pronoimce sentence according to political dictates or dass 
theories. And bending over him stood Johnny M'Mahon, 
his gun undischarged ; his heart disarmed of resentment 
towards the prostrate man by the mere mention of his 
parents' names. 

Johnny was, indeed, puzzled at such a conclusion. What 
could be the cause of his death P "Sure I didn't fire at 
him at all," he muttered to himself, little knowing how 
the prospect of immediate death could act on a man's 
nervous system so as to produce it. 

Looking downwards, he asked himself again, *' What in 
the world ails him ? " and stooped to remove the cravat 
from his neck ; but man's assistance was of no avail ; the 
land grabber's spirit was gone for ever. 

Puzzled by such a result, Johnny fled from the dreadful 
scene ; and approaching the doctor's kitchen-door again, 
he stepped lightly in the hope of depositing the gun un- 
observed where he got it ; but the doctor was there before 
him. 

Surprised to see Johnny so armed, he asked if it was 
duck-shooting he was, to which Johnny replied in the 
affirmative, adding, '' I could not come at 'em, sir." 

Evidently something was wrong witii him, he looked so 
pale and agitated. The doctor enquired if there was any- 
thing wrong with him ? To which Johnny replied, assur- 
ing mm that he did not suffer from anyudng but a 
« cowld." 

This assurance only half satisfied the doctor, who took 
Johnny into the parlour, where he prepared for him a 
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strong tumbler of punch, telling him to take it up qnicUy, 
and go light home to bed, whidi Johnny did, being much 
pleased on getting away without farther examination. 

When he aniyed at Father Fitz.', the inmates of the 
honse were much surprised at his absence from theBosaiy. 
Of course he gave a lot of yagne excuses, any one of whidi 
would be sufficient, on account of his very regular life. 

He did not remain long in the kitchen, but pursued the 
doctor's advice by going to bed immediately. Yery much 
eased in his mind mat at least he did not kill Tom Cassidy, 
ai^d the words, '' father ! O mother ! thank Gt>d, yehayo 
sayed me," were on his Ups as he sank to sleep. 
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OHAPTEB XXXTV, 

THE nrdlTEST. 

" Who can awake the dead ? 
'TiB hence theee speeches shock my midni^fht thoughts, 
And Natures' laws are broke to discompose me ; 
Tis I that whirl Uie hurricanes in air, 
And shake the earth's foundation with my quilt.'' 

YouNfl, 

The non-arriyal of her husband did not cause much 
surprise to Mrs. Gassidy. It seemed he was accustomed 
to he for hours in tiie hay stack watching, as he expected 
the herdsman was turning his hay to improper use. Yet 
he never caught him in me act, nor had he any reason to 
suspect him. 

There is in all bad-minded men a feeling of insecurity, 
which continually haunts them, making their days and 
nights perfectly comf ortles& This feeling is either lowered 
or heightened according to the social wants, or probable 
necessities of the distrusted ; and, when once it is aroused, 
becomes the master passion, always seeking some reason 
for its existence, xet Tom Gassidy watched on eveiy 
night, and, at a very advanced hour returned home; 
so there was no surprise felt at his absence on this particular 
night. 

About ten o'clock the herdsman, in an excited manner, 
ran into his employer's house, crying out : *' Lord ! Mrs. 
Gassidy, himself is dead over in Oourbawn bottoms ; Oh, 
run, run for the priesht ! wan of ye." 

Mrs. Gassidy was so stunned by the intelligence, that all 
she could say was, ** Who is dead, Mick ?" and before 
Mick had time to answer, " Yerra himself, ma'am/' she had 
fainted, not as some women usually do when sure they 
will not be allowed to fall* This time it was a x^ faint ; 
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but the exoitement was so intense, that her daughters and 
the servant did not wait to revive her with the customary 
ablution of cold water, but ran away; tiie servant for the 
priest and doctor, and the daughters towards tiie ominous 
Bounding bottoms of Gourbawn. Arriving there they found 
their f amer dead— quite dead — or, as Tom Harnett said, 
*' Dead as Henry th' Eighth." Their cries were really 
piteous, bringing every one for ndles around to the scene 
of the supposed murder. Father O'Mahony and Doctor 
O'Leary soon arrived on the scene, accompanied by Constable 
Du£E ; all of whom, on viewing the body of the landgrabber, 
pronounced him '' dead.'' To the surprise of these scientific 
gentlemen, especially the constable, there were no marks 
of external violence on the dead man's body. Yet the great 
representative of law and order, with lamp in hand, searched 
eveiywhere all around for some clue to this mysterious 
death. 

Failing in this, and still determined to carry out his un- 
limited authority, he placed a sentry over the dead body, 
ordering him on no account to allow it to be removed until 
a day hght search was made. Doctor O'Leaiy strongly 
protested against such a course, explaining, how entirely 
improbable it was that foul play had been used. 

Nevertheless, Constable Duff was inexorable. And there 
in Davey M'Mahon's lonely field, with the moon and stars 
looking down from the heavens above, and a few keening 
watchers beside him, was laid out the mortal remains of 
Tom Cassidy. The coroner was duly notified of the occur- 
rence, and, on an early hour of the day, arrived on the 
scene of the supposed murder. 

With all due solemnity a jury was empanelled and 
witnesses sworn. The first was the herdsman, Mick 
Murphy, who, in a few words, told what he knew relative 
to the case. Then the daughters of the dead man were 
examined as to the position of the body when they saw it 
first ; their replies were given very psm:if ully, and caused 
much sympathy for them from all present. 

Doctor O'Leary, who made a, post mortem examination of 
the body, was next sworn; and the sum of his evidence 
was that death came from natural causes, hastened, he waa 
Bure> by some recent trouble or anxiety. 
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As Constable Duf^ had no farther evidence to offer, the 
coroner summed up ; and then called on the jury to give 
their yerdict, which was quite in keeping with the doctorls 
belief. 

So terminated the human inquiries into the death of this 
bad man, and every one engaged in it went to their homes. 

In the meantime, during the inquest, and when the 
constable's mind was satisfied, four men bore away on a 
door, from off the land his greed coveted, Tom Oassidy's 
dead body, followed by a few relatives. When approach- 
ing the dwelling-house all who were within came out, in 
accordance with an old superstition. Naturally there was 
great weeping from those interested, but to the rest of the 
visitors the sad scene was of very little concern. 

Night came on^^ and with it a large number of the people 
for the purpose of attending the wake. Some out of a 
desire for the whiskey destributed on such occasions, some 
for the enjoyment of a new pipe and plenty of tobacco, and 
some for the purpose of gossiping ; but very few out of 
pure smpathy for the deceased. From some of the motives 
]ujst stated a large number of the labourers came — and 
among them was the veritable Tom Harnett. For these 
rough visitors the kitchen was fitted up with seats ; while 
the parlour was in the same way fitted up for the more 
favoured guests. 

The body scarcely recognisable, and covered over with 
white cloths bearing blacK crosses, was laid out in one of 
the bedrooms, with twelve large candles burning around it; 
why this number has been selected on this and similar 
occasions is beyond the purposes of these pages to inquire. 

Mrs* Oassidy and her daughters were perfectly incon- 
solable, and engaged themselves at various times during 
the night cryincp over the deceased, detailing each time his 
good and graceful qualities. 

At an early hour of the night, pipes filled with tobacco 
were handed round to every man and boy, without 
distinction. Then the smoking commenced, and in a few 
minutes, the kitchen, parlour, and bedrooms were filled with 
smoke, much to the evident displeasure of a good many, 
judging from all the coughing coming from every quarter. 

On the breast of the deceased was a small plate, filled with 
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sanS, wbieh, when handed aronnd to the old womeni and 
the eLder porti0n of the yoong women, was taken Teiy 
leverentially, and with the naoal prelirninaiy of — ** The 
Lonrd haye mercy on his sowl and the sowls of the faithfnl |] 

departed." 

About eleven (Tdock at night the whiskey was distEibiited 
aronnd by a few persons specially selected, as '' teetotaUers" 
for obTions reasons, each man or boy receiying a glassfal; 
while for the ladies, especially those that wonld not take 
the snnff, some delicate punch was prepared, but not by the 
** teetotallers." As soon as the whiskey was drank, it was 
simply astonishing how quickly the people hitherto resexred 
got the use of speech. From ereiy comer of the house 
there was nothing heard but a regular dap-trap of tongues^ 
like the rattle of irreg^nlar musketry. But such is the 
wonderful influence of whiskey on the power of the human 
body, that it has been known to produce magical results, 
naturally of short duration. 

In a comer of the kitchen, sheltered by the open door, 
there was a group of persons, among whom was Tom 
Harnett, Andy Hourigan, Mick Murphy the herdsman, and 
a few more of the labouring boys. Andy seemed to be the 
centre of the group, both from his position perched on an 
upturned basket, and it being towards him eveiy obser- 
yation was made. 

It will be remembered it was Andy that acted as Tom 
Cassidy's "spaker" when he went matchmaking to the 
Brannagan's some time ago ; and to which Tom Harnett 
referred, when he said, " Andy, wor you much hurted the 
night yourself and the bouchal wor bate out of Brannagan's 
by Fatsey Feeney, long ago ? " 

'< Yerra, Tom, who the ^yil tould you I was bate ? " said 
Andy, striking a match to light his pipe. 

" Oh ! 'tis aquil to you," replied Tom, " but, shure, 'twas 
commonly reported at that time that Patsey knocked you 
out through the parlour-window with a wollop of his shtLdc." 

" Yes," said Mick Murphy, " an' he said, damn the use 
you wor for but for aiting and dhrinking." 

This double attack on Andy's feelings so irritated him, 
that after wiping his sore eyes with a handkerdiief , he 
~ smartly. 
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I' Blaslit Us eyes, why sHonld that fella talk of any 
daicent man, th *ould beggar, Yerra, I made matches that 
he wouldn't be allowed smell to at all. And as for bating 
Tom, begob, he wouldn't be able to bate a shnipe. An' 
whoever tould you that, tould you a damn lie, yerra, he 
was never able to sthrike me." 

Withtheexcitement Andy was in he broke down the bottom 
of the basket, following it at the same time, and becoming 
transfixed by the rods. A general laugh followed this 
accident to Andy, which irritated him to such an extent that 
he turned personally on Tom Harnett and Mick Murphy, 
abusing them for their ignorance and want of ''respect" 
for the dead, and saying it was no wonder they should be as 
much disregarded as they were. A kind of lull followed this 
outburst of laughter, until Andy made a jump, and cried out : 
" Who the divilpinched me. Ton my sowkens, I' d give won 
of ye a clout now, ye parcel of blagards, ye.'* While Andy 
was thus delivering himself he kept looking around, dread- 
ing another attack from the laughing crowd. Again he 
.proceeded to wipe his eyes and received another pinch, this 
time making him rise clean off the basket, having his hand 
on his thigh. " Well, well, God knows, look here, boys, but 
ye're a mane lot," said he, "and no daicent man should 
mix himself up with wan of ye, and dhar Dkia, only for 
where ye are I'd let some of ye know what day of the week 
it was." Another suppressed peal of laughter followed 
this intimidating harangue of Andy's, who, not deigning 
to notice them, moved away, still holding his thigh. As 
he was going towards the parlour-door one of his former 
companions stood up, holding a large piece of turf in his 
hand, and was in the act of firing it after Andy's retreating 
figure, when Tom Harnett caught him, saying, "Ah! Faryah 
Patsy, don't ; this isn't the place for too much of that fun; 
let the ould sculloge go away now." 

At this time an order came for the empty pipes to be 
filled again, which was in due time accomplished, and the 
house was again envel(^ed in smoke. Within the parlour the 
scene was different. Here and there were knots of women 
in deep and dose conversation, which went on well until 
this second round of tobacco filled the room. 

" Bad manners to that smoke. Isn't it a nashty practice, 

18 
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£itty?" said Winny Histon to Kitty Cronin, as she com- 
menced to cough. 

"Oh! 'tis a dirty thing that tibaccy; I hate it. But, 
Winny, shnre it oughtn't be displasin' to you, or ere another 
shnuffer." 

^' Oh ! the Laneen knows but I'm kilt with this cough; 
and shure there isn't any cure for it except the dhrop o' tay, 
or a little thimble-full of sperits. Where do you get your 
tay, Kitty?" 

" Yerra, where, my dear, but at the * Cross.* 'Tis the 
besht grain in the sthreet ; — and, oh! the smell of it out of 
the pot would be enough for ye." 

„ We bring it from town with us ; and let me alone now, 
Kitty. Who is she over on the comer of the sate with the 
tamin dhress? Doesn't she look quare with it, beyant 
every other woman in the room ? " 

" Wisha, she does. And shure tamin isn't the fashin this 
long time. 'Pon my sowkens, Winny, but I eot a great 
bargain th'other day in a shop in town ; 'tis a 'sntufp,' and, 
shure, if it don't hould long itself 'tis a dale to have it chape." 

At this juncture, the little plate of snuff was handed 
about again, each participator of it praying, "May the 
Lord have mercy on the sowls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly them we're bound to pray for," which was 
said with due piety and reverence. Further in, and within 
the bedroom of the deceased, everyone is silent and 
motionless, the picture of despair itself. On either side of 
Mrs. Gassidy sits one of her daughters, with Nick Gassidy 
and his wife and daughter sitting near ; and close by the 
dead man sits an old woman, who busies herself fixing the 
bedclothes, or snuffing the candles, or otherwise exhibitrng 
her zeal, and every hour joining in the "<?«oin»" of the 
Gassidys. In the kitchen and parlour the time was thus 
spent, until the second round of whiskey was given out, 
after which their occupants began gradually to diminish. 
Next day, about one o'clock, a moderate-sized concourse 
of people had arrived to attend the funeral, among whom 
whiskey was again distributed, each drink being taken 
to the toast of " Here's, the Lord have mercy on his sowl." 
When the " sthrangers wor thrated," the funeral started 
with Father Fitz leacung. Then came the hearse, with its 
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black plumes, followed by a good number of side-cars, 
common cars, and horsemen, all conyeying to its resting- 
place the mortal remains of Tom Gasdidy, the notorious 
landgrabber. There were very few foot people present at 
the funeral ; for there is a feeling of dislike in the breast 
of those crushed beings — the labourers — who are generally 
the foot people of the world, to attend those demonstrations 
of the rich. Yet Tom Harnett and Patsy Power were 
there, having said they didn't believe the Bouchal was dead 
until they saw him buried. But behold the splendid 
retinue, before and after the hearse. They are evidently 
of the farming class : doubtless, more or less sympathizers 
with the deceased, yet there is scarcely a farmer present who 
has not felt the terrible effects of the man's doings whom they 
are now conveying to his grave. Ah ! none there this day 
would go to a poor labourer's funeral whose blameless 
poverty was created by them.; and yet they come with all 
their g^udy show to evince their sympathy for a man, 
whose conduct has brought disgrace and ruin to our national 
manhood and our coimtry. 

It may not be out of place in this chapter to say that 
Johnny M^Mahon, though freed from the criminal guilt 
attending Tom Cassidy's death, felt himself morally guilty, 
and consequently uneasy. In such a state of fear was he 
the night after the funeral as he entered Doctor O'Leary's 
kitchen. Of course the doctor suspected there was some 
connection between his fowling and Tom Oassidy's death, 
and was determined to speak to him on the subject. So, on 
Johnny's arrival, he called out from the parlour for him 
to " Come in." Johnny entered, and drawing a seat to the 
fireplace, the doctor asked, * * How are you to-night, Johnny ? ' ' 

" Very well, sir, thank you." 

^* I feared you would catch cold the night you were 
fowling." 

'' Oh ! begor, sir, a dhrass out at night shooting wouldn't 
give any feUa cowld, except he was dead intirely." 

" Well, the next time we go shooting we need not be 
afraid of Tom Oassidy." 

" No, thank God," said Johnny, with inward delight." 
He needn't mind the game now ; he won't grab any ground 
where he's gone to." 
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The doctor continued to gaze earnestly at Johnny, and 
thought it proper time to ask did he meet Tom Cassidy the 
night he died. 

" Well, begor, sir, I know I can tell it to you, I did ; and 
now that it is all over. Til tell you all." 

With minute exactness Johnny recounted the whole ad- 
venture, omitting nothing, and winding up the strange 
story with, " That's the whole of it now, sir, for you ; and 
I declare to God I couldn't help it." 

" Johnny, my good fellow, I am thankful to you for the 
confidence you place in me," said Doctor O'Leary, sooth- 
ingly ; " and now be guided by me : you must prepare and 
go to America ; 1 '11 give you money for your passage. Don't 
remain here any longer. You have now esoaped narrowly, 
thank God; and if you remain you might be tempted 
again." 

^' Oh I dochtor, shure that would be too much money; but 
you may depend on it I'll sind it to you. I'd be glad to go 
to my sister, though she's a long time athout writing to 
us ; and, maybe, like my father, something happened to her, 
too." 

The doctor and Johnny having now agreed as to their 
future action, an hour passed away very pleasantly, after 
which Johnny went home to the Bosary, and Doctor 
O'Leary went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

FAMINE AGAIN. 

** Take this purse ; those whom the hearens plag^ue 
Haye humbled to aU strokes : that I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier. Keayens deal so still ; 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
That slayes your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power Quickly ; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man haye enough." Shakspeare. 

The reader is now acquainted with all the circumstances 
that surrounded Uncle Fat since the famine of 1848 until 
the present time. It has been seen how the graspins; nature 
of Uncle Pat's neighbour, ay, his own friend, flung on 
him such a family, and oompeUed him to accept most cruel 
conditions, that he might be able to provide them with food. 
It has been seen how, from one of those orphan children 
— ^Kathleen M'Mahon — assistance would come to him, but for 
the fiendish passions of the son of that man who destroyed his 
brother's home. It has been seen how the recollection of 
the ruin brought on his parents and his home so influenced 
another of those orphan children — Johnny M*Mahon — that, 
yielding to the natural promptings of an impulsive nature, 
he sought the life of the author of aU the miseries of his 
home, and had to fly to America, a conscious criminal, from 
the side of him who to-day seeks for work and can And 
none. With all these circumstances fixed on the attention 
of the reader, let him answer the question : '' To whom are 
they attributable ?" and his reply will be : " To ourselves. " 
Apart from the details of Uncle Fat's gloomy position 
this story wears a public complexion. It aims at snowing 
how the unhallowed confederation of landgrabber and 
landlord has brought around a competition for land, the 
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results of wliicli, coupled with the accumulated disasters of 
four successive bad years, on the fanners of Ireland, cul- 
minates now for the labourers in the dreadful prospect of 
famine again. 

Men were found bold enough to stand up and warn the 
British Government of the impending danger. Of course 
these men were looked upon as *^ rebels in disguise/' pro- 
fiting by alarm, who had no other object in view than 
preaching revolution. 

In harmony with the Lord Lieutenant's annual speech, 
the British Government held its course; and not until actual 
deaths from hunger occurred did it move in the direction 
of relieving Irish distress. In vain did Michael Davitt 
plead on the plains of Mayo, assuring the world that the 
Irish people were again face to face with famine. Political 
scientists, and those who had the care of watching the 
famine barometer, would not move until Death's freezing 
point was reached — until some labourers' lives were sacri- 
ficed ; — then the rusty machinery of legislation was set in 
motion to counteract the evil it had created. Belief works 
were proposed : extraordinary baronial sessions were held 
for carrying out these works. Besides, in the districts 
scheduled ''distressed," the Board of Works granted 
money at a low percentage to landlords for reclamation 
purposes. In addition to these measures, committees were 
formed of benevolent persons for the purpose of collecting 
funds to render more immediate assistance. Messrs. Pamell 
and Dillon were already gone to America to plead for Irish 
misery and Irish wrong, forwarding to Ireland large sums 
of money to be distributed through the medium of the Irish 
National Land League. The Duchess of Marlborough 
pleaded to the world on behalf of Ireland's starving poor. 
The Mansion House Fund, under the presidency of Edmund 
Dwyer Gray, Esq., M.P., then Lord Mayor of Dublin, was 
also started ; and, later on, the proprietor of the New York 
Serald, George Gordon BennetyOpened, through his journal^ 
a fund, heading it with the magnificent sum of 50,000 
dollars himself. One would think that all these potent in- 
struments of charity would be sufiicient to stem the gra- 
dually swelling tide of famine. Tet deaths froia starvation 
occurred, whe&erfrom the tardiness of the details or from 
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the general mismanagement of these charities, none now 
can tell. 

To return to Uncle Fat's cabin. He is found lonely and 
alone by the few faggots yet burning on the hearth. He is, 
indeed, alone. Johnny is gone away; and there has been but 
one letter from him as yet, and by that letter he had not seen 
his sister. Of Oracked Henry, Pat had no account, having 
last been seen at the time of Tom Gassidy 's death : report had 
it he died too. There was to bim something very inexplicable 
in Cracked Henry's manner the night of the finding of the 
Bouchal's body. He was very much in dread of the 
** Peelers" then, and seemed to have some knowledge of his 
death, having, as he said, came across the short way that night. 

On this day Uncle Pat is yet fasting until one o'clock, 
and has no prospect of getting his morning meal anywhere. 
What is he to do ? He ^slikes going to anybody's door 
for it. " Oh 1" said he, " if I could only get work wansht 
I'd be all right." A great number of the labourers went 
before the Board of Guardians the day before, demanding 
outdoor relief or work. Of course the Guardians had ap- 
plied to the Board of Works to have the district scheduled 
as distressed, which would give. power to magistrates to 
provide immediate work for the people. 

In the meantime, Mr. Oonnolly had opened some drain- 
age works on his land for this benevolent purpose, until the 
Government scheme would be really applied. The labourers 
were to get at these drains a certain rate per perch that 
would amount to eight shillings per week, calculating that 
the drains were cut through the same even ground; but if 
they dug more they were to get no more money, which was 
a very poor stimulant to industry. Then one would natu- 
rally think, if the labourers did not make the requisite 
nimiber of perches, that they would be compensated all the 
same, remembering that such works are very disappointing 
to those who undertake to do them. Ah! no; the task 
should be fulfilled by the poor hungry man, while the rich 
man pockets the surplus. 

Oh ! avarice, seize them in every bargain. Wring every 
energy, but let them have sometlung to eat. Oh! save this 
old wreck from the horrors of this his third famine cam- 
paign. He is tired warring against adversity, and he longs 
to die a natural death. 
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"Courage, UndG Pat; rise np. You may get work 
from Mr. Connolly if you go seek it. But, remember, the 
weather is very wet, and drain work is not suitable to your 
old age." Such words instinctively struck his ear, and he 
did rise, just as Doctor O'Leaiy was alighting from his 
horse outside the door. Seeing Pat coming towards him 
he did not advance further, but kindly accosted him^ and 
asked him how he was? 

"Wisha, docthor, poorly, I thank you," replied Pat, 
as he advanced towards his questioner with an air of 
familiarity. 

" Are you working anywhere, Pat ?" again inquired the 
doctor, as he patted the horse on the neck. 

''Begob, no, sir; shure there isn't work anywhere in 
the counthry now; but I'm going to thry Misther Connolly 
for a job. They say he's opening some dhrain-work on his 
land," said Pat in a hopeful kind of spirit. 

"Didn't ye go before the Board on yesterday, Pat? 
What good did they do for ye ?" 

"The divil a haporth o' good, sir, did they do," said 
Pat, mournfully, shaking his head ; '' but th' ould thing 
always. They promished, and promished ; but, shure, we'd 
be all dead before they'd do any good for us. They'd take 
us in very well ; but you see, docthor, maybe if I went in 
my cabin might be knocked down, and my little dhrunffowm 
stholefromme,likewasdonetoNeddeenTiemeywhenhewas 
in th' ospittle with his leg broke, and no wan in the house 
afther him. Some wan kem at night and shtole his feather 
bed and the plates oS the o' dhresser. Then they knocked 
down the roof. Signs on, when he kem out he kicked up 
a hell of a row about 'em ; but from that day to this he got 
no account of his fine feather bed nor anything else. 
That's what would be done to me if I went into the work- 
house, docthor." 

"Maybe so, maybe so," said the doctor; and, putting 
his hand into his pocket brought up a half-crown, and gave 
it to Uncle Pat, saying: "Here, Pat, take this; I must 
drive away to see a patient I hope you will soon eet 
pleniy of work," and so rode away, muttering the words: 
•* God help you, poor man." 

Fat turned into his cabin, blessing Doctor O'Leary and 
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thanking Almighty Gh>d for sending him accidentally so 
mnch money, saying: ''I will now go buy my brukisht; 
and, afther that, I wUl go to Mr. Connolly for work." To 
his great satisfaction he got work from that gentleman, 
and early next morning proceeded to dig out his drain 
through the earth's surface on the conditions stated. He 
found the land much more difficult to dig throus^h than he 
expected; and, though the day was moderately Sry, he had 
not, when leaving off work, performed the required task. 
Each day, for a fortnight, the result was just the same, and 
he received only five shillings per week, though the weather 
continued favourable; while young men wno performed 
more than the standard, yet received only eight shillings for 
their toil and sweet. After a fortnight there came an order 
from Mr. Connolly disemploying a number of hands, re- 
taining only those who had families to support. This 
seemea to be a judicious arrangement, and was carried out 
accordingly. By this fiat Uncle Pat was disemployed, 
throwing him back again on the poor hope of finding work 
elsewhere. 

This Mr. Connolly, it must be observed, was considered 
by & good many of the outside world as a little philan- 
thropist, though in his own estimation he was a big phi- 
lanthropist. He, too, took the charity hat around among 
his friends, pleading, in his own way, for funds to relieve 
the needy in his neighbourhood. He wrote everywhere 
with energy ; and in the distribution of those funds he 
made Father Fitz his agent, giving him at the same time 
an imperative command not to give ''relief" to any man 
around Ballytemple, as he had a considerable number of 
them employed, and the farmers had informed him that they 
had employed the remainder. Good God! what a mockery 
of benevolence, to give such an order on the word of men 
who were not giving one day's work at the time ; but let 
the result tell for itself. 

Uncle Pat did not want " relief" from any man's benevo- 
lence if he got work, and for that end he went to a neigh- 
bouring farmer who had received £200 through his land- 
lord from the Board of Works for drainage purposes, with 
the ultimate object of giving employment to the labourers. 
Arriving on tiie ground where tne works were carried on, 
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to his surprise he saw the serrant-boy and a litQe eon of the 
borrower making the drains, another little son guiding a 
donkey that was drawing stones, while the big-natured 
employer was stewarding all himself. Uncle Pat inquired 
" if there were any more hands wanted at the dhrains ?' 

" No," said the employer ; '* I have just enough at 'em, 
Pat." 

"Yeh, I thought," returned Pat, ''when the Boord 
would give money at chape intheresht to dhrain land now 
that it would be to give employment to poor min in danger 
of shtarving." 

'' Oyeh, Ijord! shureamn'tlaspooras any labourer; and 
aren't my litUe boys labourers, too ; shure my senrant-boy, 
what is he? Now, you see, Pat, can't I shteward that 
much myself as good as ere another ?" replied this borrower 
of the money tiiat was intended to stay the advancing steps 
of famine. 

Pat turned away, beginning to feel at last that the scenes 
were closing around him, yet he determined to try another 
farmer for emplo3rment who had also borrowed money from 
the same source and for the same object. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

AT BEST. 

"One by one they're falling round U8, their pale faces to the sky ; 
WeVe no strength loft to dig them graves — there let them lie. 
The wild bird, if he's stricken, is mourned by the others, 
But we— we die in Christian land — we die amid our brothers : 
In the land which God has given, like a wild beast in his cave, 
Without a tear, a prayer, a shroud, a coffin or a graye. 
Ha! but, think ye, the contortions on each liyid face ye see 
Will not be read on Judgment-day by eyes of Deity ?" 

Spkravza (Lady Wilde). 

Uncle Pat rose early next morning. It was beautiful to 
see the face of the country, with the glow of the red, rising 
sun, stamping all things it shone upon with the hues of 
burnished gold. The large elms and oak that rose high 
above Mr. Connolly's residence seemed, in their gaunt 
rigidness, like giant devotees lifting up their bare limbs in 
silent adoration of Him who has difhised this splendour 
so equally on all things. The hedgerows and bushes were 
just sending forth from their wombs their tiny buds to 
begin again creation's yearly round, indicating the pre- 
sence of joyous spring. The song of the vigilant thrush, 
perched high upon a neighbouring branch, cheering on his 
mate in her laborious task, blended with the pure light air 
of morning, and called up to the weary human heart thoughts 
of innocence and childhood. The eye of Uncle Fat did not 
catch these sublime pictures as he strode away across the 
fields in the direction of the drainage works, where he ex- 
pected employment. Meeting the employer at that place 
he saluted him, saying : " Gogd-morrow, sir." 

** Good-morrow, kindly, Pat,'' returned the employer, 
Mr. Cullen, of whom there has been some mention in the 
preceding pages. 

** Ye are doing great work here, sir," said Pat; looking 
around him. 
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** Ojeh, no, only a few dhrains the Board gev me some 
hapence to do/' replied Mr. Cullen, in a belittling tone. 

« Begor, shure, anything that would keep poor min from 
shtarving in these times. 'Tis the way, Misther Oullen, X 
kem over to ashk you for a job at 'em; I'm badly off for 
the want of it." These words were said by Unde Pat in a 
half-supplicating manner, as he kept kicking a dod of earth 
with one of his feet. 

" Well, Pat, I wouldn't like to refuse you, anyway; but, 
shure, you can fall in." 

What's the rate, sir ?" inquired Uncle Pat. 
Oh ! ninepence a perch," said Mr. Cullen, jauntingly. 
'' Thanky, sir ; I'll go to work." And, as Pat proceeded 
homewards for his spade and shovel he muttered many 
times : '' That is damn little for making a dhrain three 
feet six inches deep ;" and wound up Ms soliloquy with 
" God help the poor labourers." 

With ^dness Uncle Pat fell-in that day to work with 
himger gnawing through his very vitals ; but, alas ! it held 
but one week, as men like hungry vultures around a carrion 
came many miles to it. At the end of the week the drains 
were measured ; and, to the astonishment of the workmen, 
Mr. Cullen told them it was by the Irish perch they were 
to be paid. Of course they protested with energy against 
it, until he said : " Well, boys, ye have yere remedy. Shure 
ye can take me to the coort, and see what'U ye get by it. 
Th' Irish perch is the cushtom, and that's what ye'U get 
from the coort." These words were said with a slight 
touch of bravado in them, as when the southern slave- 
driver would endeavour to check a gang of stubborn slaves. 
He looked around to see who would personally contradict 
him, when Pautch Connors said: "Misther Cullen, 
wouldn't you give us the measuremint you got yourself 
from the Boord o* Works ?" 

Pautch Connors was a man from whom Mr. Cullen did 
not expect this sudden opposition, as he often worked for 
him before, but at a very moderate rate. He replied : 
"Yerra, Pautcheen, who in the world tould you what 

Serch I was getting from the Boord o' Works ?" en- 
eavouring to mimic him. 
'^ Wasn't I present the day th' engineer kem on the 
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ground to lay out the dhrains P" said Pautcli ; <' an' didn't 
ne allow you two sliillings a statute perch for 'em P And 
now you have taken advantage of the bad times and our 
poverty to get 'em made for ninepence, besides chating us 
out of our measuremint. Ah I Misther Cullen, the divil 
will carry that getherin^ ; and, shure, that lad carried a lot 
of it before when you threw your brother out of the f arum 
we're working on. Give me whatever is coming to me ; an' 
the divil sweep me, but I'd rather go and lisht than work 
for ere a bloody landgrabber like you any more." 

Pautch advanced and took what money was coming to 
him, and turned away. Uncle Pat followed him, bearing 
away his nuserable hire — the price of his week's labour — 
with his spade and shovel on his shoulders, his clothes 
dripping with mud and water, and his shoes purging out 
the same. The hire supported him only two days; and 
when it was consumed the proverbial ** Cour JDei nan 
dhurus — " The help of Gk)d is nearer than the door" — had 
not arrived. Hope was beginning to fail at last, and he 
thought he might as well just walk into Bally temple to get 
some of the ^'relief money" that Father Fitz was getting 
from Mr. Connolly for distribution. '* Shure," said he, 
"I'm not working, and he won't have any objection to 
give me some. People are getting male who have land, 
and who are giving it to their pigs and cows when they go 
home ; and, shure, I ought to be a greater object of charity 
than them." ' So saying, he started away. 

He arrived at Ballytemple considerably exhausted, and 
saw a great crowd of people, principally women, about the 
priest's door, some really pitiable objects, and more strong 
and stalwart-looking, quite the contrary to persons suffer- 
ing from hunger, before whom the weaker portion had to 
f aU back. Those who had the least appearance of destitu- 
tion were usually the loudest in their appeals for charity ; 
and to Father Fitz's anxious inquiries to find out who were 
the most needy, these stalwart mendicants of course would 
reply most piteously that they were, notwithstanding 
that one who crushes aside a delicate female, sheltering her 
crying child on her arms from the pitiless rain and storm, 
has actually no less a sum than sixty pounds sterling lent 
at interest to a farmer, and he to-day, in return, has 
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supplied her with a letter depicting, in most forcible 
language, the poverty of the bearer. Another stalwart 
beggar is the bearer of a letter also, and who owns four 
cows grazing on the roadside. 

Besides, some of the parish economists had impressed 
the unsuspecting priest with the newly-created idea, that 
those who nad a little capital to lose by the famine stood in 
more direct need of " relief " than those whose only capital 
was their labour and their health, and who were always 
accustomed to live on the hard lines of misery and want • 
consequently, the reduction of that theory to practice was 
the cause of a good deal of jealousy in fiie minds of the 
surrounding labour population. 

Father Fitz's position was really embarrassing, for 
between the tenor of those supplicating letters and ideas 
on one hand, and Mr. Connolly's emphatic order on the 
other, he had to control those charitable inclinations which 
are notably part and parcel of the nature of the Irish Priest. 

At length, on the third day, Uncle Pat made his applica^ 
tion, to which Father Fitz replied that he was sorry he 
should refuse him, as he came under the head of those to 
whom Mr. Connolly forbade getting his relief. Uncle Pat 
turned away, and as he did so the bystanders observed the 
ghastly look he wore, and they felt for the old man. But 
none knew the agony of the heart within that aged wreck : 
none but himself, as he turned down the roadway leading 
to Gourbawn. He had not gone far when he should rest 
himself on the roadside fence, evidently exhausted. After 
sitting some time there, he was compelled by the pitiless 
rain and storm to move on, which he did, keeping his old 
hat slouched down on one side to beat oS the wet, until he 
arrived at some tall white thorns, whose inviting branches 
lured him to approach for shelter. He endeavoured to 
sit ag:ain ; but, oh ! the wild rush of nature struggling fop 
rest was too much for his debilitated framework : he fell 
back to the wet ground, unconscious and motionless. Fly 
now, jaded spirit, from this world of trial and suffering ; 
surely the object of your creation has been accomplished • 
surely this motionless form does not retain sufficient vital 
power to keep you longer imprisoned. 

Big Ned M'Carthy most fortunately was coming from 
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New Castle with his horse and car at this time, and, seeing 
the man fall, drove rapidly up. He descends in haste, 
and knows the soiled clothing, but scarcely recognises 
the face of Fat M'Mahon. Froth comes from his mouth, 
and he writhes with agony ; he opens his eyes, and seems 
to recognise the man bending oyer him. He faintly asks 
to take him home, which Big Ned does, lifting his skeleton 
frame into the car, and slowly driving to the cabin, where 
he soon deposits him in his cold, damp bed, with the mud- 
stained clothes, saturated with three days' rain, clinging 
close to his limbs. 

After a little rest, Ned McCarthy inquires: "What hap- 
pened you, Pat ?" To which Pat replies, " Oh ! lifisther 
M'Carihy, I'm shtarving. I was up at Ballytemple for 
relief for the lasht three days, and couldn't get ere a 
hapenny; and I was so wake I couldn't come farther." 
These words he spoke with apparent pain; they were 
scarcely audible. Again Big Ned asked : " Is there any- 
thing in the cabin, Pat, you could ait?" 

** Not a bit, sir,*' replied the poor sufferer; " nor for the 
lasht three days." 

"Oh! God help us," fervently exclaimed the honest 
farmer. " I will dhrive away for the priesht and docthor ; 
I'm in dhread he'll die." 

Just as he stepped outside the door he saw Tom Harnett 
coming towards him in a hurry. He beckoned silently to 
him to hasten on, which Tom did. Approaching nearer he 
inquired : " What is the matther ?" to which Big Ned re- 
plied: "Begor, Tom, Uncle Pat is nearly gone. Now, 
don't ashk any more cushtions, but go up on the car and 
dhrive away for the priesht and docthor." 

Tom Harnett did as he was desired, saying : " I knew 
damn well that Fat should be rale badly off when he went 
to any man's door ' for charity.'" 

Big Ned, when he returned to the bedside of Uncle Pat, 
found him again writhing with interior dulls and cramps, 
the sure effects of cold and hunger. 

In a very short time Tom Harnett might be seen again driv- 
ing a horse as fast as possible along the Gourbawn roadinthe 
direction of Pat M*Mahon's. He is standing on the car, 
and by his side stand Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leary. 
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He whips on the horse, and the spatters of the road rise 
faster and faster, covering his horse, himself, and his pas- 
sengers, with a perfect ^eet of mud. They eagerly scan 
the distance before them, and in a short time arrive at 
Uncle Pat's cabin, where they dismount and enter its low 
doorway. They rush towards where the sufferer lies. There 
they find him, evidently sinking, with his hands softly 
placed in big Ned McCarthy's. Doctor O'Leary, after feel- 
mg the sufferer's pulse, and otherwise satisfying himself, 
turned towards Father O'Mahony, and said, as he shook 
his head : *' It is too late for any mortal power to apply a 
remedy. Father 0*Mahony, it is you who are needed here 
now;" and turning away, he left the cabin, accompanied 
by the genuine Irish fanner, big Ned McCarthy, and Tom 
Harnett. Thus undisturbed the priest and the penitent 
remained together for some time, during which Big Ned 
told the doctor and Tom all he knew and saw of the sad 
occurrence. 

In a short time Father O'Mahony called them in for the 
purpose of reciting the Litany, as Uncle Pat was appa- 
rently dying. And thus, in his lonely cabin, surrounded 
by benevolent friends too late, the pious man responded to 
the Litany of the Dying : ** The Lord have mercy on me," 
and his wearied spirit passed away to a better world. 



^7 
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** "We are wretches, famished, scorned, human tools to build your pride, 
But God will take the yengeance for the souls for whom Christ died. 
Now is your hour of pleasure — bask ye in the world's caress ; 
But our whitening bones against you will arise as witnesses, 
From the cabins and the ditches, in their charred, uncoffined masses, 
For the Angel of the Trumpet will know them as he passes. 
A ghastly, spectral army, before the great G-od we will stand, 
And arraign ye as our murderers, the spoilers of our land." 

Spbranza (Lady Wilde). 

The sudden death of Uncle Pat was felt like a shock of 
electricity by society in and around Ballytemple. Every- 
one who knew him loved him for his quiet, unobtrusive 
manners. Everyone who spoke of him spoke highly of his 
character as a man above reproach, above suspicion, and 
everyone lamented his end. rfone regretted him more than 
Father Eitz ; for he saw had he followed the dictates of 
his own kind heart such would not occur, Pat would not 
have perished, and society would be spared the shock. It 
was poor satisfaction to Ihe people to know Mr. Connolly 
had forbidden ^^ relief" to the labourers of the place; 
for a little inquiry could show him that the f armers^repre- 
sentations were false. The labourers were not employed. 
The theory also is exploded that it is the man with a 
few cows or a few acres of ground that ought to be relieved, 
for fear his capital should be lost. Ah ! here is capital 
lost, and that is Uncle Pat's useful life. What if he had 
a large family — what capital would be lost then ? So many 
pauper inmates for the workhouse, so many beggars for 
the highway, or so many following worse pursuits. But 
let it pass. It pained Mr. Connolly very much when he 
heard of the sad occurrence, but regret was of little avail 
on the face of the terrible result. StifP, and stark, and 
emaciated lies all that remains now of Uncle Pat. The 

19 
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bark is wrecked at last. The third great sea swept away 
the masti tore the rigging, and flung the brave mariner on 
the shores of eternity, safe at last from the cruelties of a 
selflsh world. There he lies yet. His old drain clothes 
are on him, heavy with moisture and mud, and dinging 
to his cold, clammy limbs, Pd^t labourer ! 

Father Fitz, determimng to give tne body a decent inter- 
ment, ordered two women to proceed at once to put the 
cabin in order, and wash the soiled remains, sending with 
them all the necessary requisites for the wake. These 
women — Peggy Rooney and Nancy Elliot — as they go 
along the Gourbawn road, deserve something more than 
passing notice. They are, for females, rather masculine in 
their build and looks, and, as is the custom, they wear white 
linen caps on their heads. One of them — Nancy Elliot — 
wears two large frilled borders to hers, which at every move 
of her head or the slightest gush of wind, turn back, giving 
her the air of a war-plumed Indian. Peggy's cap is not 
so heavily frilled, she being on the whole something of a 
more tasty woman. There are in every locality in Lreland 
women of strong-minded dispositions ; so strong, that they 
scorn to acknowledge the tender influence of the human 
aflections, and so never marry. They go by the obvious 
title of " Old Maids.'' 

In the lower classes of society these individuals have estab- 
lished a kind of professional title to every species of labour 
demanding strength of mind, and to this branch in particular 
which forms the mission of Peggy Booney and Nancy Elliot 
to-day. For some time past there has been a kind of rivalry 
existing between these ** professionals," and, for the peace 
of the locality, many deemed it a charitable duty to keep 
them apart. Father Fitz was not aware of this hostility 
when he gave his general orders ; and as neither of them 
wished to refuse, for the times were bad, they endeavoured, 
under the circumstances, to forget the past, and trudged 
away in evident harmony. They found the cabin, as they 
said, '4n a great mess," and dividing the labour between 
them, soon gave it a clean appearance. By the time this 
work was completed, the water for washing the corpse was 
sufficiently warmed, and now came the g^reat moment of 
self-denial for one of the ** professionals.' Tom Harnett^ 
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who never left the cabin for a moment since Uncle Pat 
died, was standing by. He knew the peculiar feelings of 
Father Fitz's nominees, and was desirous also that nothing 
unbecoming should occur over the remains of his dead friend ; 
so he at once suggested that ** they should take a dhrop of 
whishkey firsht before handling the corpse," to which 
Peggy Booney assented. Nancy Elliot, at the same time, 
dedared she never ** took the likes over any corpse she 
ever laid out," and added : '' Many's the good one I ever 
handled." 

" Faix, then, Nancy, I'll have it, and I always had it 
wherever I was, and indeed I laid out a good many daicent 

Eeople in my day, too," observed Peggy, determined not to 
e browbeaten by her professional antagonist. 

" Very well so, Peggy," replied Nancy ; ** shure you can 
have your fancy ; the world knows I nor any of thim that 
kem before me never dhrank whishkey. Ah ! God be with 
the dead. 

"Ye didn't then, indeed?" retorted Peggy; "no, ye 
threw it over yer choulders. Yerra, here, Tom Harnett, fill 
it out, and walk out from us ; the wather is biling hot.*' 

This hurried wind-up of the discourse was considered suf - 
ficent by all the parties. Tom Harnett walked out of the 
cabin, and as he aid, suggested that one of them should do 
the washing and the other the laying-out, to which Peggy, 
in a boisterous manner, replied : " Here now, show us your 
back ; we can do this mucn athoutyour dictation," shutting 
the door after him ; and, as Tom walked away, she remarked 
that " Nancy would have enough to do now to mind her 
shtops." 

Whatever way the " professionals " got along, anyone 
outside could judge, from the language they used, that they 
were not pulling in harmony, and half-an-hour afterwards, 
when Tom Harnett, and a few more of the boys who had 
gathered for the wake, were invited in, they found Peggy 
Kooney in a towering rage, saying, in a half-audible tone, 
as she stowed away some old bed clothes in a comer of the 
cabin : " Ton my sowkens, I wouldn't put up with her gab 
any longer, though." 
^ Nancy Elliot seemed the incarnation of patience itself 

• during Peggy's remarks, and as she stood with her 
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back to the fire-place, surveyings with half-disdainful eye, 
the work in which she performed only a secondary part^ 
observed to Tom : '^ Ignorance should be excused. In aU 
the places I ever wint I never was so insulted before. Ah ! 
Tom, GK)d be with the dead." This was a peculiar phrase 
of Nancy's when her feelings were wounded by anyone, 
and any reference to the old people would be an occasion 
for her to boast of the excellent qualities of her ancestors. 

The people began to gather for the wake, and every 
available space was crowded by Uncle Fat's sympathisers. 
All the men and boys were supplied with well-filled 
pipes, and at ,an advanced hour of itie night whiskey was 
given round. Some women also came— personal friends of 
theM'Mahons — who raised the ''caoin" at regular intervals 
during the night, in which honest Tom Harnett and some 
of the labourers joined. Any cessation in the crying would 
be the signal for stories again to commence, and the 
listeners would be seen straining their necks to catch some 
dropped-off portion, or some animating narrative in which 
a favourite nero was concerned. Apart from the stoiy- 
tellers was seated a group of men eagerly talking, and 
above the sound of the many voices, one man was heard 
saying: ''Bosh, bosh, man; the Boord will give the work 
to conthracthors." 

" Faith, thin, if it does," a neighbour replied, " very 
little good will be done for thim that wants it. You see 
the poor man that is dead there before us" (the Lord have 
mercy on him !) '' if the money that was given for <llir«.iTia 
was properly expinded, he wouldn't die vith the hunger. 
It'll be the same case now with the new roads : they'll be 
taken by the road conthracthors, who'll impliy oanly the 
besht min, and who'll have a lot of help of their own, jesht 
like our friend up the way, who did £200 worth of work 
with his two little sons and his sarvant boy, and himself 
shtewardin'." 

From another comer of the cabin another voice was 
again heard above the general clamour, inquiring of a 
story-teller : '* An' did he forge your name to the agree- 
mint that way ?" 

'' He did, man, shure," replied the person questioned ; 
*' an' oanly for th' agint he'd oe thransported for it. Thin 
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he let the place run into arrears, an' we wor all evicted. 
And, biys, ye'dcry that day to see how his two sons shtood 
at the shtable doore before my mother-in-law and my five 
ehildher, who wor going in from the shnow and ram for 
shelter. But he was let in a^n by the agint. The whole 
thing ye know, biys, the way I'd be turned out ; an' Gtod 
knows 'twas the bad right they had to put me out, afther 
building my little house, an' ditching in my gardin, and 
reclaiming six acTCS of the moimtain. At wan place the 
ditch of the gardin was nine feet high ; an' thin to give 
forty days' work in the year for that, half in spring an' 
half in harvisht, all because I wouldn't cut and save a him- 
dherd and a half of turf for to bum lime, mind ye, up to 
£3 a year additional rint. Don't ye think I was paying 
enough for it, an' not to forge my name to their false 
agreemint ; but, if ever I get the chance, by Jabers, I'U go 
in in spite of 'em agin." 

Eveiy one in the house listened attentively to him, and, 
when the account of his personal wrongs terminated, every 
voice was raised in general condemnation of the joint ex- 
terminators of the *' poor man." 

With stories such as these the night was whiled away, 
each person contributing his quota of misery to the general 
fund, the utmost decorum being observed during the entire 
time. 

Father Fitz's supply of whiskey, tobacco, and snuiE were 
so managed by Tom Harnett as to keep the people from 
*' ketching cowld," until morning dawned, when they all 
returned to their homes. 

At eleven o'clock in the day a large concourse of people 
had gathered about Uncle Pat's Cabin, for the purpose of 
attending the funeral, which was to start at twelve, having 
a long distance to travel — to Ardagh — ^where his wife was 
interred thirty-one years previously. 

A vast procession was formed, with Father Fitz at its 
head, and, at the hour appointed, it started away on its 
melancholy journey ; and to this day the good people of 
Ardagh admit it was a most respectaole funeral. 
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CHAPTER XXXVJIL 

Ur TBS SUKSET. 

" Oh ! eome to the West, lore^ oh ! come there with me, 
Where the migfatj Miaeouri rolls down to the lee. 
Where a man is a man, if he's willing to toQ, 
And the humbleet maj gather the fmite of the toil. 

'* Where the firairiee, like seas where the bUlows hsTe rolled. 
Are broad as the kingdoms and empires of old ; 
And the lakes are like oceans in storm or in rest, 
Away, far awaj, in the land of the West.) 

(< The bold independence that labour can buy 
Shall strengthen our hands and forbid us to iigh ; 
Away, far away, let us hope for the best» 
And build up a home in the land of the West." 

Hbtrt Bussill. 

About four weeks after the scenes depicted in the last 
chapter, a jarFey drove np to the door of Doctor O'LeaiVs 
residence, naving for his passengers a gentleman ana a 
lady. The gendeman seemed to be a foreigner, by his 
sunbnmt looks and his general aspect, but me lady had 
some familiar expression on her countenance that» when 
once seen, is not easily forgotten. 

It seems she is not altogether unknown in Ballytemple. 
She already recognises the doctor, as he approaches. She 
reaches out her hand to him. He does not pause either, 
but accepts it, at once, saying : ** Welcome home, Kathleen. 
How are you ?" 

*^ Oh, quite well, indeed, Doctor 0*Leaiy ; I see you 
have not forgotten me." 

'* Ah ! no, I could not so soon forget one whom I had 
many reasons to remember," replied iDoctor O'Lear^, 
most affably. 
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By this time the lady had alighted, and, taming round 
her fidl face towards the observer, one cotdd at once re- 
cognise the well-known countenance of Kathleen M'Mahon, 
with whom the reader is so well acquainted. 

The gentleman alighted at the same time also, guided, 
it seems, by EZathleen's movements, and, as they stood face 
to face with Doctor O'Leary, she said : 

<< Allow me, -doctor, to introduce you to Mr. Harmon, 
my husband." 

''What! Kathleen, are you married?" And, turning 
to her husband, he said : '* I'm very glad to know you, Mr. 
Hannon; you are welcome to Ireland." They warmly 
shook hands, and, at the doctor's request, they entered his 
house. 

Seated down to a cheerful fire in Doctor O'Leaiy's par- 
lour, Kathleen (or Mrs. Harmon) related all that nad 
happened to her relative to the finding of her father's 
grave, and ended with her marriage to Mr. Harmon, the 
American lawyer, to whom Mr. Chapman entrusted the 
recovery of her father's bounty, all oi which she told in 
the simplest manner possible. 

The entire revelation so astonished Doctor O'Leary, that 
he said it seemed like one of those romances he often read 
of in books, especially her account of the fiendish conduct 
and death of Tom Oassidy. 

At once, and, as if suddenly recollecting herself, Kath- 
leen inquired what about her Uncle Pat, saying they had 
just come to relieve him ; for seeing by the newspapers 
that there was famine in Ireland, they hastened away as 
soon as she was able to ^endure the voyage. 

<'Ah! Mrs. Harmon," said the doctor, mournfully, '^I 
am sorry to have to say your unde is now dead just one 
month." 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon looked at each other, dreadfully 
agitated, and then at the doctor, to whom ]!i^. Harmon 
said, or, rather gasped: ''Oh! Doctor O'Leaiy, this is 
dreadful intelligence to us, as our business to Ireland con- 
cerned him ent&ely. Oh 1 he was so good and kind to the 
whole of us. Please tell us, doctor, all about his death. 
How did it occur ?" 

In a few words the whole sad story was revealed to 
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fhem. At the same time he assnred them that Father 
litz's refusal was not from any other motiye but that of 
endeayouring to cany out the instructions he recaiyed from 
Mr. Connolly. 

Mrs. Harmon's grief was yeiy great, indeed, and not 
until Doctor O'Leary began to reiJEtte some more of the 
startling incidents of the place did her grief subside. 

At Kathleen's request Father Fitz and Father CMahony 
were sent for, and in the meantime Doctor O'Leary asked 
Mr. Haimon how he liked Ireland. To which he replied : 
'' Indeed, doctor, I am not at all fayourably impressed by 
it. I haye been always led to belieye that Ireland was a 
fairly prosperous coimtry ; but from what I haye seen, and 
you haye told me, that picture is, I fear, oyerdrawn." 

*' No doubt it is generaUy fertile, but a lar^ share of it 
is as sterile as when the Flood receded from it. This ste- 
rility, I am conyinced, is only superficial, for underneath 
there is a productiye soil, capable of yast reproduction, if 
it only receiyed the magic touch of protected indusby. 
And I fearlessly say, that the Goyemment which allows 
such a state of things to exist — ^I do not now, through 
natural prejudice, mean the British Ooyemment — ^which 
aims at goyeming that countiy in a wise and paternal way, 
fails in its first and fundamental principle, that of deye* 
loping the resources of the coimtry." 

"Without any answer from you, Doctor O'Leary, I can 
tell you the position your labourers axe placed in eyeiy 
winter — semi-staryation, nothing else." 

At this juncture the messenger had arriyed who was 
sent for the clergymen, who, he said, "were out;" but in 
the meantime Mrs. Harmon, being yeiy anxious to see 
her Uncle's Oabin, proposed to go to it, to which her hus- 
band and the doctor gladly assented, expecting that when 
they would return Kathleen would haye the pleasure of 
seeing her reyerend friends. 

The doctor at once ordered his wagonette to be brought 
round to the hall-door, and at the same time dismissed the 
jarvey, teUing him his passengers were at home. By a 
gentle reminder from the driyer as to the probability of the 
eyening turning wet, as he added, shruggmghis shoulders, 
* it is damn cowld already :" a large glasiSul of whiskey 
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was procuredy which the scourger of horseflesh quickly 
drank. 

Doctor O'Leary had forgotten to state to Kathleen that 
the cabin was akeadyleveUed; and now, as they drive along 
towards where it formerly stood, he forgot it altogether in 
his conversation with Mr. Harmon. Coming within view 
of the place, she scans the horizon where the line of the tall 
whitethorns cuts the sky ; she catches sight of the tall 
black chimney, and her heart leaps within her. Oh ! what 
a bound would the myriad hearts give who are mourning 
to-day in foreign lands, were one glance of some ola 
memorial like this afforded to the exile's eye ! Some relic 
of a wrecked home would be a comfort to them, notwith- 
standing that it would wake up a host of miserable recol- 
lections. In the fulness of this feeling, Kathleen looks 
again ; she can see the taU gable plainer . " But where is 
the body of the cabin, doctor ?" Kathleen hastily inquires. 
To which the doctor repUes : 

**Mrs. Harmon, or Kathleen, as I prefer to caU you, I 
am almost ashamed to tell you. Scarcely was your dear 
uncle buried, when Nicholas Cassidy, the landgrabber, 
yonder '* (pointing towards where that individual lived), 
" came to the rere of the cabin and pulled away the up- 
rights, causing the roof to fall in, and next day knocked it 
down altogether, fencing in the space with his field, as 
you now see it, leaving the old gable standing, as accom- 
modation for his cattle." 

Kathleen felt very much pained by the recital of this 
intelligence, and turned away her head to hide her emo- 
tion, during which her husband conversed with the doctor, 
saying,*' This kind of progress appears, indeed, very much 
refined, and seems in advance of every other idea of im- 
provement. If you please, doctor, explain it to me ?'* 

** I fear, Mr. Harmon, I must introduce you to a state 
of things which ought make a man ashamed of his kind. 
There are here in Ireland a class of farmers who are known 
by the name of landgrabbers, who in their endeavours to 
get land, forget every law, both human and divine, and, by 
the foulest and vilest means, compass their neighbours' 
ruin. Here you see before you a holding where a family 
of honest people once lived. Without any crime or fault 
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of their own, they broke down before a fierce wave of 
artificial famine, and the landlord swept them from the 
land, giving their place and the homes and homesteads of 
four of their neighbours, equally unfortunate, to one man, 
who let the whole out in pasture, for grazing purposes. 
Those evicted families went into the villages and towns, 
or built for themselves huts by the roadside, hated and 
feared by the landlord and landgrabbers, as the ghosts of 
the murdered are hated and feared by their murderers. 
This is an illustration of the terrible results of such facts. 
It is just one month ago since Pat M'Mahon, Mrs. Harmon's 
unde, was slaughtered here, by combinations of the foulest 
kind, woven around his social position. Denied at last by 
a false economy the charity that stalwart supplicants gave 
to their cattle, he was taken away by a kind Fate from a 
cruel world he had served for seventy years." 

When the doctor completed his epitome of the evils 
which oppressed the agricultural labourers, Mr. Harmon, 
who was visibly moved, replied : ** Doctor O'Leary, it is 
dreadful to contemplate the reality of this picture you 
draw, and which this solitary sentinel reveals to us" 
(pointing to the old gable). ** It is shocking in this nine- 
teenth century, to see a hardy class of men, as your 
labourers are, always reduced to starvation's lines by a 
system which we in America call monopoly. This mono- 
poly of the land always deprives the industrious many of 
its benefits for the enrichment of the idle few. Without 
touching this gigantic question of the land, which is likely 
to create some agitation in the near future of your country, 
there is beneath it the mighty labour question, whose 
roots spread out under all classes of society, and it ought 
to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of humanity, that 
every arm, both of power and capital, are strained to 
deprive the labourer of a proper dividend in the produce 
of nis industry. There is a belief in some minds that the 
more he is trampled on the more he gives out his vital 
energies, enriching doubly, trebly, the brutal being who 
tramples on him. I say, fearlessly, in no country is this 
belief so acted upon as here in Ireland. In America, Doctor 
O'Leary, where human slavery was a recognised institu- 
tion, the labour of the slave was valued at double the 
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actual expenses attending him ; but here you have a class 
of men no better than slaves in the treatment they receive 
and the position they are reduced to, living in hovels that 
the southern slave- owner would not house his slaves in, 
paying a rent for it that ought to bring a curse on the 
people who demand it. Then the labourer and his family, 
subsisting on a hire that properly would not support one ! 
It is simp.y intolerable. But the heart that suggested the 
idea of knocking down the humble abode that stood here 
must be one regardless of human or divine control, and 
the act was sim^y a denial of that great fundamental law, 
that ' man has a right to a home in the land God created 
for his use and benefit.' " 

Mr. Harmon, then, turning to his wife, who was yet 
weeping, said: ''Ah I my dear Kathleen, how often in 
your ddiriousness and your dreams did you speak of these 
old places, and of your uncle that was in want. Yery 
fully did I enter into your plans of relief, when returning 
health allowed you to bear the strain ; but now, you see 
we are too late ; he is dead, and the landgrabber's wall 
fences in the space where his humble home stood. Of 
that home notmng stands but this old gable" (pointing 
towards it with his finger). *' Come away to my own 
country — America — where the chains of circumstances 
cannot bind the mighty status of the most humble toiler. 
Come away to that land where your countrymen have 
found a home, from which a new race will yet spring to 
raise again your Uncle Pat's Cabin." 

As Mr. Harmon finished his discourse, his hitherto pale 
face seemed flushed with emotion : and, in obedience to 
his earnest appeal, Kathleen and Doctor O'Leary turned 
away, but not before Kathleen had provided herself with 
some of the day of the old walls, by way of a relic. 

Many a time did she look behind her towards the lonely 
sentinel she was leaving, perhaps for ever, there to keep 
watch and proclaim with tireless tongue the ruin Ireland's 
children were causing each other. 

The travellers soon returned to Doctor O'Leary's house, 
where they were joined by Fathers Fitz and O'Mahony. 
Their welcome of Kathleen was very warm, indeed, 
especially Father Fitz, who felt he had in a great degree 
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been a party to her present trouble. His explanation of 
the entire affair so thoroughly satisfied her that she unre- 
servedly forgave him; and, at the same time, she knew 
that Itb:. Connolly would not willingly hcum her Undo 
Fat. So, dismissing the painful subject from their minds^ 
their conversation turned away into her American e^e- 
rience, which much surprised the clergymen. 

Next day the doctor and Mr. and Mrs. Harmon, accom- 
panied by Father Fitz, drove to Gourbawn, and from 
thence to Eathagoma, not forgetting honest Tom Harnett. 

Their visits in Ireland were wound up by one to Uncle 
Pat's grave, in Ardagh, over which Mr. Harmon promised 
to raise a suitable memorial. 

In a few days more Mr. and Mrs. Harmon left Ireland, 
perhaps for ever, accompanied by her remaining sisters, and 
impressed with a deeper interest in the legislative fortunes 
of the Irish agricultural labourer. 



THE END. 
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